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America’s Hour of Musical Opportunity 


ENLIST IN THE “GREATER ETUDE” 1918 CAMPAIGN 
FOUR VITAL MONTHS 


JANUARY _ : 


The ETUDE realizes that never before was the 
opportunity for the American music worker 
greater than right now. 


It has planned a “Greater ErupE” campaign to 
aid all its friends in 


Keeping up the ideals, ambitions, zeal 
and spirits of the American people at this, 
the greatest hour in our national history 
through the unmatched and unfailing in- 
spiration of beautiful music. 


Promoting their own business interests 


through a profit-sharing, money-saving plan 
at a time when there is more money in cir- 
culation and greater industrial activity than 


ever before. 


Will you, whose eyes are resting on these lines, 
grasp this opportunity that is presented to you and 
write us a postal or a note saying 


Please send me the ‘‘Greater ETUDE’’ profit- 
sharing subscription plan. 


The courageous ones, particularly teachers who 
want to increase their business through increasing 
musical interest, will be rewarded on a strictly busi- 


ness basis. 


Your request for the plan implies no obligation 

of any kind. There is no catch or hitch. If the plan 

we send it to you does not appeal to you, you 

as ed not even return it to us. _We are sure, however, 

that you will see its great simplicity and practicability 
at once. . 

What do we mean by a “Greater Erupr”? We 
are constantly trying to put more and 
more value in the Erupe, to make it more week: 
attractive and helpful. Knowing that by as i ' 
selecting just the right material and bes . 
the right way we shall deserve and get more pe ae 

bscribers. A “Greater Erupe’ will beget a “Greater 
Su b ription,” and greatness is measured first by 
Salter Usefulness and “‘Worthwhileness. 


mean that we 


THIS “GREATER ETUDE” CAMPAIGN CLOSES ON THE NIGHT OF ap 
CONSEQUENTLY, KINDLY WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FURTHER p 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


FEBRUARY 


: MARCH APRIL 


The 1918 ‘‘Greater ETUDE” has already 
started. 


Look through this issue of the Erupr and then 
through last month’s (December) issue of the Erupe. 


Note the exceptional interest and character of the 
articles, the fascinating and generous musical section 
the supplements, the inviting appearance, the depart- 
ments, everything. 


Did you ever see two better issues of the Erupr ? 
We think not. They point out what you may expect 
in quality for 1918—a wonderful Erupr year in 
every respect. 


Here are just a few of the engaging things that 
are coming during the next few months : 


MR. PERCY GRAINGER, Private 
tillery, Pianist, composer of works performe 
phony Orchestras, the most talked of musi 
written a special article of immense presen 
appear shortly in the Erupe. 

MR. RUDOLF GANZ, the brilliant Swiss pian: 
pared an article of great technical ingeneet forall bina then 

,, MR. HAROLD BAUER, the eminent English Virtues, 
will discuss some pianistic matters of real significa p72 
everyday student. nce to the 

PROFESSOR FREDERICK CORD 
Academy of Music of London, has a highly BR 
upon “How to Play Difficult Rhythms.” 


HOW I GOT OUT OF A RUT. A 


successful American musicians tell how th 
a is € ot t 
of ruts. This may be just the article you Sea, out 


DEPARTMENTS OF PRIME EXC 
the great Organists who have promised to ee eons 
Quef, Organist of La Trinite of Paris, Clarence Eddy, pale 
Heinroth, R. Huntington Woodman and others to b haves 
later. Among Vocal Specialists are D.A. Cli © announced 


N. Douty, W. Greene, F. W. Wodell and saebinger, E. J. Myer, 


Fifteenth Coast Ar- 
d by all great Sym- 
cian in America, has 
t interest which will 


» Of the Royal 
uminating article 


group of the most 


Thousands of people start taki 
t taking the i 
January. If you have any friends hs eee a 
of starting don’t let them miss this anuar sits 
even though you do not write for the special ee issue 
Erupre profit-sharing subscription plan reater 


It is so easy to se 
ada) and then 


to- 


pecial plan. Plan seen OU 


to all. an sent gratis 
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TIADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
“ RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


Appeals particularly to cultivated people 
who seek rest and recreation at the Sea 
Shore, Summer or Winter. From every 
section of the country such guests have come 
to Haddon Hall for 40 years—and come 
back again and again—it is so satisfying; 
so free from ostentation, so comfortable and 
sufficient. Every facility is offered young 
and old for enjoyment. . 


Fascinating shops and a thousand amusements are 
offered along the famous Boardwalk. Privileges of 
fine golf and yacht clubs. Rooms are comfortable and 
attractive—there is delightful music—and always 
interesting people. 


Make reservations—write for illustrated folder 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 


- FLORIDA TRIPS 


(Othe Sunny Southland, where cold 
weather vanishes and a balmy climate 
F adds to the gayety and pleasure of 

winter resorts at Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Miami, Palm Beach, Key West, Tampa 
and St. Petersburg. 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer an ideal route 
to southern resorts in Florida, the Carolinas 
or to Texas and attractive circle tours are 
arranged at moderate rates, 


12 Day Tour—$65.40—New York to 
Key West, the “American Gibraltar”, thence 
by the famous’ Over-Sea Railway” to Miami, 
returning through Fiorida East Coast resorts 
to Jacksonville, and Clyde Line steamer to 
New York, withdelighiful stop-over inhistoric 
Charleston, N. C., en route. 

S Day Tour—$51.05—New York to 
Jacksonville, and return, going via Clyde Line 
and returning all rail with optional routes in- 
cluding liberal stop-over privileges at leading 
Southern resorts. 


Other tours to Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo 


Domingo, etc. Write for literature and 
full information. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
Boston: Philadelphia: 

192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St. 

New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 
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SMITE ERS’ 
S38. COUCH EOE 


Teach your pupils 
the secret of 
keeping voices clear 


Tell them what every experienced singer knows—that S. B. 
Cough Drops prevent coughs and cold, take away the terror from 
damp, cold winter air. Their constant use keeps the throat clear 
and the voice free from cloudiness. 


Pure ingredients. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten 
the stomach. Put one in your mouth at bedtime to keep the 


breathing passages clear. 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 


GREAT _OFFER 
Teachers and Music Students 


Sherwood’s Normal Piano Lessons 


These weekly lessons, examination papers and lectures on the Art of Teaching contain 
the fundamentals of a broad and solid musical education, and the principles of success- 
ful teaching. They contain the vital principles in touch, technique, melody, nage: 
rhythm, tone production, interpretation and expression. Physical exercises for devel- 
oping, strengthening and training the muscles of the fingers, hands, wrists, arms and 
body are fully explained, illustrated and made clear by photographs, diagrams and 


drawings. y 

A knowledge of Harmony is absolutely essential to round out 
HARMO your musical education. It adds wonderfully to your equip- 
ment both as Teacher and Performer. Without it you limp along on the crutch of 
“unpreparedness.” We offer you a complete course of weekly Harmony Lessons at 
small cost, by Mr. Adolph Rosenbecker, famous Soloist and Conductor and pupil of 
Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral Director and Teacher. 
Each lesson is an orderly step in advance, clear, thorough and correct; not the mere 
mechanical application of “dry-as-dust” rules, but an interesting, practical method 
that grips your attention from the very beginning. A written examination on each 
lesson, in connection with ample original work, develops your knowledge and firmly 
fixes the important principles in your mind. 


UNPRECEDENTED SPECIAL OFFER! 


Take the time now to write us a friendly letter about your musical ambitions—how 
long you have studied music—what particular course you are interested in, and 
whether you have studied Harmony. Tell us your age, whether you teach, play, 
sing—in short, write us in confidence just what you would feel perfectly free to tell 
us if you called in person at our school. 

We will then send you 6 lessons selected from the course you want. These will not be 
mere sample extracts or abridgements, but the genuine, original lessons exactly such as 
we send to our regularly enrolled students. We will send you our large catalog laining 
the Sherwood Normal Piano Course. Students’ Piano Course, Harmony, Voice, Choral 
Conducting, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Guitar and Mandolin Courses. 


Make your selection now and the 6 lessons will be sent you with full details of the 
Course. You vill be under no obligation to us. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
3706 SIEGEL-MYERS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE; A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK; 


eo 
To make sure that nothing 
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has been omitted from your music li 
and go slowly down the left-hand side of each of the felloning Sad 
that you will need. This valuable, complete, little catalog covers every 
vocal education from the earliest to the most advanced grades, Our ‘‘On Sale’’ 
virtually moves all the advantages of a great metropolitan music store ribht 
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PRIMERS—RUDIMENTARY WORKS 


BURROWE’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER 
CLARKE, H. A. Theory Explained to Piano 


CUMMINGS, W. H. Rudiments of Music. 

questions for examination... +. +--+ +.-++++ 

EVANS, M. G. Primer of Facts About Music... . 

‘A compact musical encyclopedia. Imparts 

all the essential fundamental facts necessary 
to a musical education. 

JOUSSE’S MUSICAL CATECHISM .. 

KILLOUGH, G. C. Gibbon’s Catechism of Music 

499 Questions and Answers. Notation, 
time values, intervals, scales, keys, chords, 
embellishments, etc. 

LANDON, C. W. Writi 

Complete... 
“ Writing Book for Musi Book I. 
“Writing Book for Music Pupils, Book II. 
‘A practical and casily understood pre 
sentation of everything writable in musi- 
cal characters, leading to a full knowledge 

of notation. 

MARKS, E. F. Writing Book. ......... ieee 

Has pages alternating with staff ruling and 
ordinary ruled lines for hand written matter 
pertaining to the musical notatién on oppo; 
site page. Very practical. 

MORRIS, M.S. Writing Primer. 

No previous knowledge of musi 
Beginner learns the rudiments of music by 
writing simple exercises. 

SUTOR, ADELE. Note Spelling Book. ..- or 

This is one of the most successful devices 
for teaching notation to the young. 

TAPPER, THOS. Children’s Biographies of 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, H: 
del, Chopia and Beethoven. Each .. ate 

The child, by doing a little pasting and 
binding, illustrates and practically makes 
his or her own book. 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 


ABBOTT Mrs. A. T. A Method for Gaining a 
Perfect Knowledge of the Notes...... bpp 
BATCHELLOR-LANDON Musical Kindergarten 
Method .. ... 
For the nursery 
is unique in its design. 
BEGINNER’S METHOD. Theo. Presser. . 
Intended for the youngest beginne 
perfectly adapted to their needs and insuring 
Pot only pleasant but rapid progress. Phe- 
nomenally popular with teachers who instruct 
young pupils. 
BEYER, F. Elementary School of Piano Playing 
FIRST STEPS IN PIANO STUDY. saree at 
‘A concise, practical and melodious intro- 
duction to pianoforte study. Carefully graded. 
Material for nine months of pleasant work, 
HUDSON, H.B. ABC of Piano Music....... A 
‘A keyboard primer. A capital ‘‘tryout”” 
for the young child. 
KOHLER, LOUIS, Practical Piano Method, Op. 
249, Vols, I. Il and Ill, each....... 
LANDON, C. W. Foundation Materials for Pia 
Leads to solid musicianship through 
easily graded, pleasant and interesting 
course of practical study. 
PRESSER, THEO. School of the Pianoforte, Stu- 
dent’s Book 
Intended to follow Mr. Pregser’s enormously 
popular Beginners’ Book, but adapted to 
succeed any clementary instructor. The ma- 
terial is all bright and sparkling, melodious 
and attractive. 
SCHMOLL, A. New Piano Method. 
Books. Each.....-....-+ 
One of the most popular 
the present day. if ls 
WAGNER, E. D. First Instruction Baok tor the 
Piano. Part I ‘i 


PIANO TECHNICS AND 


BACH, J.S. Little Preludes and Fugues. 
“ Thventions far the Piano ae 
Firat Study of Bach (Leefson) 
Well Tempered Clavichord, ¥ fi é 
BERTINI, H. 25 Studies for Pianoforte, Op. 2! 
“© 25 Studies for Pianoforte, Op. 100....... 


Pupils, 


1g Book for Musi 


no. 
an 


In Two 


books of 


». $0 25 


50 


30 


15 


25 
50 


75 


50 
00 


50 


15 


00 


25 


STUDIES 


15 
15 
50 
90 


60 
60 
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PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS EVERYWHERE HAVE ADOPTED 


PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES—Continued 
iced 


PIANO TECHNICS AND STUDIES—Continued 


BIEHL, A. Elements of Piano Playing, Op. 30 


BILBRO, MATHILDE. General Study Book. 
"A very useful book of studies and re 
tions, well adapted to accompany or supple- 
ment any instruction book or method. 


$0 60 
50 


BUGBEE, L. A. First Grade Studies. Easy, 
original, melodious study piece: 00 
“Second Grade of Melodic Studie: 00 
A volume to succeed “First Grade 
by the same author. 
60 
60 
60 
CLEMENTI, M. Gradus ad Parnassum.........- 100 
CONCONE, J. Selected Studies. 125 
“Op. 24; 25; 30; 31, each... 60 
COOKE, J.F. Mastering the Scales. ae Lies) 
‘Enables the teacher to start scale study 
with very young pupils and carry it on to the 
highest degree of proficiency with advanced 
students. Practice material fully written out. 
Many original features found in no other work. 
CRAMER, J.B. Fifty Selected Studies.......... 150 
CZERNY,C. One Hundred Studies, Op. 139..... 5 
“100 Recreations. 5 
101 Short Exercise; 
261.,... bane : 5 
School of Velocity, Op. 299 1 00 
School of Velocity, Op. 299. 4 books, each 40 
“ 6 Octave Studies, Op. 553. . 40 
“ First Pianoforte Instructor, Op. 599. 5 
i School of Dexterity, Op. 5 
inger Development, Op. 740 1 60 
“Op. 740, 6 books, each........ 40 
“Practical Finger Exercises. Op. .. 100 
CZERNY-LIEBLING. Selected Studies. Three 
bodks,/eachis,5)s0 se. snecneedeesmnege 90 


Czerny's most necessary studies selected 
and arranged in practical and progressive 
-der by an expert in piano teaching. 


DORING, C.H. School of Octave Playing. Op.8 75 
DUVERNOY, J.B. Ecole du Mee: e, Op. 120 60 


“" Ecole Primaize, Op. 176 : 60 
GURLITT, C. Easiest Velocity Studies. Op.83, 60 
“© First Lessons. Op. 117... aso 
“School of Velocity. Op. 141... vid 
HANON, € L. Virtuoso Pianist, Complete........ 1 50 
HELLER, STEPHEN. Thirty Selected Studies. 
The best studies from the most popular opus 
numbers... 150 
HELLER, STEPHEN, 25 Melodious Studies, Op.45 1 00 
“30 Progressive Studies, Op. 46 1 00 
“ 25 Studies, Op. 47... 1 00 
HERZ, H. Scales and Exercises. 18 
KLEINE PISCHNA. 60 


KOELLING, CARL. Major and Minor.........-+ 15 
This work takes the pupil in the second or 
third grade through all the major and minor 
keys with suitable studies and study pieces. 
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KOHLER, L. First Studies, 0, 
“12 Little tudies, Op. i377 
A 12 Pre tory Lessons, Op. 151 

Very Easiest Exercises, Op. 190 

“Small School of Velocity, Op. 242 

KROEGER, E.R. 15 Etud 

ietaiieh ore 


KUNZ, K. M. Tw : 
Carhost ae ne Short Two-Part 
LANDON, C. W. Playing Two N 
SmWeiSuuiasbec hoes 


The best selection of thort, 
cal studies tenchis 
0p. 68, Studies for the Aa 
oink bxnresion, three hooks, each 
“OF. §6: Etudes Progressive, 
judes Progressives, Op. 6 2 
MacFARREN, WALTER. Con pcammlstes<.-... 
and Arpeggio’ Manual... 
MASON, Dr. WM. Touch and 
The Two Finger Exercaes 

cales; Part Ill, Z 
The School af Octarn, page 


quiring ¢ 
hed skill In eieeet 


T, Suitabl; 

PARLOW, E. Fi Such writers 
yk. it 

PERRY, E.B, Lyric Secon’ SPAM Study Piggy 


PHILLIP, I. 


ithe ‘arnassum, 
Book I, Left Hand T, i 
Hand techni: “Book Ih eae 
Book IV: Arpezsios; Book VDes 
Beak V es and Chord, 
ths Trill, Book VIII, Varieas’ 


E” PLA 
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eturn the remai, a Send a tion if every pu: 

referably in June, Music & orde,’°4 will “pose, the same large 
r 
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T new My MEY Wo g 


une or July St Rot 


for 1918, take a pencil 
and check those items 
field of pianoforte and 
music buying system 
tup to your front door. 
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an oe eels AND STUDIES—Continued 
40] PLAWY.L, Shey Progressive Exercises... 
$0” | PRESSER,"TH 
2 8 Selected é| 
RANSOM! both hands, | 
125 | ROGERS, 5H || 
«7 iD8, musical stud ; 
sateatie Note Vilsate. 1 .| 
1 ey 1. Playin oe 12 Instructive Pieces in Melody 100 
15 
“ 100 
150 “Ten Melodion ocity, Op. 872 ....2.. es tC) 
Op. ncing Players; 
ey : a a 100 
er) if Peledious Second Grade Studies, Op. 901... 100 
23 a oe elodious Studies in Embellishment, 135 ‘ 
100 | SCHMITT Octave Studies, Op. 1044... 13? 
9 | SCHMour, Preparatory Exercises, Op. 16a 30 
00 An abund sties and Study Pieces, 3 vals. 
i malven ‘ance of material furnishing techni- 
50 beaunment as well as a sense of the 
| SCHNECKER NS Each.. me 10 
wand Wey As, Melodious Studies in Styl 
eee lechanism. To develop esi 
100 SCHULZ, F ¥» continuity and good atyle 
SCHWALM A” Scales and Chord a ( 
SPAULDING. G Tilly Exercises. " 
Por eto orl. Etudes Melodi . 
iso | tach study Rts, J85t beginning “thd” grade { 
189 | steipaR CONCERT E ny it 
TOE, S. Time Studies for 4 
100 | second tng. attractive set of studies for 
intended to ave 8rade work. Each study is rN 
STREAMS device ae 
rr OG,L. T. : , 8 
Welve Bagy «velve Melodic Studies, Op. 63 
Voor 1 ES sty and Melodious Studies, On: 64 ‘ : 
1 etave Studi { 
i ECK,P. Piano Stadion iia % 


» Vari t 
Tepresencet clas 
‘ced Org 
School off" Method, P; 
cach! Reed Organ Planiag 
LP Wo a 
Collection SY 


a Y 
top | ROckRs)s, over Pies, olecn ta 
STAIyEt? ieeeuctor ted Material for Pipe Oras” ol 
STANDARD ody Te hie ee 400 L 
BITING gp oan qo Pipe Organ Pieces 2 
“« e Or, * 
™ eginmer’, 42 follow the elementary stages i 
Schnical practies Organ Book. andard 5 90 
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MOST LIBERAL ON SALE SYSTEM; TERMS AND PRICES UNEXCELLED. 
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Thousands of teachers know all about the Theo. Presser “‘On Sale’’ system (described at the bottom 
of this advertisement) but many have “‘put off’ writing the first letter requesting a selection, with 
the privilege of having any of the following books right in their own homes to examine.at leisure, to 
play over the pieces, etc. “On Sale” packages may be retained for six months or more, paying 
only for what is used. Now is the time to send for a selection of books and music for 1918. 


AAT ETAT UTTER OE OIA TITTY 
THESE MODERN TEACHING PUBLICATIONS OF THEO. PRESSER CO. 
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PIANO COLLECTIONS 


BACH, J.S. Album of Favorite Pieces .. 
BEETHOVEN. Selections from Piano Wor 
“Easier Piano Compositions......... 

- L. A. Merry Rhymes for Child- 
RoE ee tied: Vocal or Instrumental 
CHAMINADE, C. Album of Favorite Composit 
CHOPIN, F. Complete Waltzes 
Etudes for the Pianotorte. 
“Lighter Compositions for Piano. 
“ Complete Nocturnes. . 

“ Selected Works (1. Phillip 
«« Polonaises......-- 


CLEMENTI, M. Sonatinas for Pia 


_ PIANO COLLECTIONS—Continued 


POPULAR HOME ALBUM.. 
POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM.. 
POPULAR RECITAL REPERTOIRE 
ROGERS, J.H. Toy Shop Sketches. 
ROWE, DANIEL. Tone Stories for Boys and 
Large notes; suitable for young pupils or 
kindergarten work. Lively and pleasing. 
SCHOOL AND HOME MARCHES...... = 
SCHUBERT, F. Impromptus, Moments Musicals. 
SCHUMANN, R. Selected Worka.. &: 
“Albums for the Young, Op. 68. 
“Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15 
SONATA ALBUM, Vol. I, 15 Sonat 


VOCAL METHODS AND STUDIES 


GREENE, H..W. Standard Graded Course of 
Singing. 
MARCHESI, S. 20 Elementary and Progre: 
Vocalises for Medium Voice, Op. 15. 
MYER,EDMUND J. Vocal Instructor 
guide to artistic methods 
REDDALE, F. The School Singer. 
classics; includes a large collection of songs 
for all purposes. ...........cccccceeeeees 


Apri 


4 books, each................ $1 


MUSICAL THEORY, REFERENCE BOOKS, 


GENERAL MUSICAL LITERATURE- Continued 


A first History for Students at all ages. 40 
story lessons in music lore. Most readable; 
150 excellent portraits and illustrations. 

COOKE, J. F. Great Pi 
Piartoforte Playing. 
Personal conferences on Tech 
sion and style with our most distinguished virtuosos. 
GROVE S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSI- 
50 CIANS. 5 vols., 4,000 pages. 
50 | HEACOX, ARTHUR E.. Ear Training. 
so | OREM, P. W. Harmony Book for Beginners. 


ts on the Art of 


COOKE, J. F. Standard History of Music..... $1 25 


‘interpretation, expres- 


. 15 00 


ct} 
100 


Supply House for Schools and Teachers of Music [ess 


| CRAMM, H. M. New Tunes and Rhymes for Mozart, Beethoven... .. 125 And ‘The plainest and most elementary ha 
Little Pianists. . 75 | SONATINA ALBUM (Louis Kohler). 125 100 book ever issued. Adapted for private or class 
For children. To be ta nue Ha SPAULDING, GEORGE L. Souvenirs of teaching, especially suited for se!f-instruction. 
sith imer or instruction book as a help , - 4 PERRY. Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works..... 150 
| picarning the staff notation. Masters. Introducing famous melodie: so 6 EI ‘Seta saad Feit Figen we 18 
UM. 50 h i volumes  furnis! a 
| EA CL MANN, a 50 50. | VACCAI Ne Prontedt tulign Vabal Mainad 7 | wealth of Romance, Anecdote Se eae 
‘ ,N. Prac alian Vocal es fonall Tat ‘ vithoutewhichwstadents 
| “Album of Easy STANDARD OPERA ALBUM 50 | WHELPTON, G. Vocal Studies for Soprano and Rimatisuctig minhe nie etnen ie 
| Ha eae Melodies rom thei arert ongras arate Tenors Pacinos oan nse os at 100 | felligent understanding of many well 
“Album of Favorite Pieces. rawing the best manner in intermediate difficulty “ Student's ‘Manual ef Sight Singing, Cicer, pope ce an ga z 
room pieces, including “Melody of Love”... 50 not beyond the fourth grade. Subjects with 5 ti 
"FIRST DANCE ALBUM... 50 which all should be familiar: concise exposition, ... 60 dents, teachers and) concertgoers should 
ECES .. 50 | STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM... 50 , Bet Acauainted WIESE BOOK unk 
hee PS CITAL PIECES 75 | STANDARD FIRST PIANO PIECES 50 REDMAN, H._N. Pronouncing Dictionary of 
FIRST SONATINAS Bt Ae ee Cae cs | a VOCAL COLLECTIONS SKINNER, OR. Prat Yess aye 
ee SUNDAY PIANO MUS ce gS ,0.R. First Yea 
FIRST PIECES IN THE CLASSICS. 8 ~ Quiet piano music, especially useful for th —_ SCHMITT, H. Pedals of the Piano. 100 
GODARD ALBUM.................. 75 | ~ church pianist. ARTISTIC VOCAL ALBUM FOR HIGH VOICE.. 100 | STREATFIELD. Life Stories of Great 150 
GODARD ALBUM FOR THE PIANOFORTE.. 1S TREBLE CLEF ABO Hee 50 CECILIAN CHOIR. Sacred two part Songs fo TAPPER. First Studies in Music Biography. . 150 
GRIEG, ED. First Peer Gynt Suite, Op. 46 CN pe eA a aes 50 Women's voices 50 A History of Music for Children. Direct, 
«Album of Miscellaneous Pieces... . 100 Le eo a CES EE aoa ie 109 | CHOIR BOOK FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 50 readable and never heavy. Full sketch of 
GURLITT. Album Leaves for the Young. 60 ST ASeu 50 | CHURCH AND HOME. Sacred Songs, High Voice . 75 each composer's life with portraits and other 
INDEL ALBUM (Presser) to Siders copy tar Nes IB |  etealon ofthe Mise Teacher 
ANDEL A\ resser } LOWAY, TOD B. Seven Memory Song 125 
HAYDN, J. Sonatas, Vol. I 100 | PIANO COLLECTIONS—FOUR HANDS GLEE SINGERS’ COLLECTION. Mixed voices, 50 | WILKINSON, C. W. How. to Play 
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For the Pianoforte 
By David Dick Slater 
‘A most agreeable and refreshing set of twelve pieces 
None of the pieces go much beyond 
et, all possess a real musical value. 
ein is adhered to in each piece, and 
1 in a new and interesting manner tells 
t Some of these pieces are quite suitable for 
juvenile recital work. 
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STANDARD ADVANCED PIECES 
Price, 50 Cents 


This volume contains such pieces as the good 
delights to turn to continual 
adyanced pie 

Such composers as Hay 
hoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, 
Dowell being represented. 
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A Collection for Church or Home 
Price, 75 Cents 
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each composer beings included. 


TWELVE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By G. F. Handel 


Twelve gems selected from the works of Handel. They 
t difficult and are especially suitable as educational 
for third and fourth grade pupils 
hnd-editing has been done by Dr. Hans von 
the work contains a preface’ by the editor that is very 
valuable and illuminating. 


ALBUM OF PIANOFORTE PIECES 
Price, 75 Cents 
xeeedingly tuneful and 
§ ire of an easy or elementary grade, 
cianly in construction and of educational 
¥ This collection contains the best and most de- 
sired pieces of this writer. 
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Recent Publications of Merit 


SELECTED FROM THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THEO. PRESSER CO 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADE TEACHING WORKS 


SPELLING LESSONS IN TIME AND NOTATION 
By Mathilda Bilbro 


STUDENT’S BOOK : 
School of the Pianoforte Vol. Two 
By Theo. Presser Price, 75 Cents 


A logical sequel to the Beginner's Book. It ca 

by any student who has done the work of deeeat pejused 
up to, but not including, the scales. The principal aim 
has been’to ground the pupil well technically, and at the 
same time develop musical taste. A complete treatment 
of the scales forms the center of the work. Major scales 
receive detailed treatment up to and including tour sharps 
and four flats. At the end of the book all the scales are 
given, Aside from scales, special attention is given t 
grace notes, broken chords and arpeggios, syncopati 2, 
hand crossing and wrist motion. All the material is pre. 
sented in the most engaging manner consistent with 
thorouginess. 


SUTOR’S NOTE SPELLING BOOK 
A Writing Book for Learning the Notes 


By Adele Sutor Price, 30 Cents 


‘An up-to-date way of teaching and impress} 

principles of notation on the child mind Th ea 
this book. Words are printed in music notation on fhe 
sta and are to be written underneath in letters. Ty a 
this process is reversed, and printed letter Words are {2 
be spelled on the staff in not In addition to the pele 
ing esis there Bre StOLy lessons in which ‘the ae 
words are intersperse v ps v se 

ponds arena pel with notes whose'letters spell’ the 


NEW PIANO METHOD .. 


in Two Books 
By A. Schmoll Price, $1,00 Each 


Specially translated from the original Frene'! 
fully prepared: throuslouts,. Book dvcavers nosso cate: 
rudiments in a thorough yet pleasing manner. Hoe 
simply a continuation of Book 1 and takes the staqee® 
through the minor scales and other advanced veneeoene 
about the Fourth Grade. This method is full of th hy 
educational material, but at the same time all thence oest 
and pieces are of the most attractive character, etudies 
can safely state that it is one of the most mange 
piano instructors we have ever seen, melodious 


THEORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By Preston Ware Orem Price, $1 
“This book is “brief, simple, vital, practical, neg -00 
distinctive.” It presents the’ ground work in’ the’ ))224 
sst possible manner, covering thoroughly the tee 2lain- 
rk, and affording ample preparation for adyvhnee Year's 
‘ording to any method. It is adapted for etre, Study 
re 


use or private instruction. It is ; lass 
use oe! is an admirable work fee 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Sch 
Beethoven and Chopin” Handel, Haydn, 
By Thomas Tapper Price, 15 Centg E 
These give the stories of the lives of the mentee 
posers in very simple language, and instead sreat com. 
the illustrations printed in the book, shecte are 2avin 
to be cut and pasted in the book by the child itaqsuppled 
and quotations are included, as well as a itgelt, Facts 
child’s own story to be written. place for the 
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INDIAN MELODIES FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


By Thurlow Lieurance Price, 75 
% ents 


These melodies are taken direct fr 
and the arrangements are genuina en native Sources 
paraphrases. Mr. Lieurance has been very ao s088, 

harmonizing the various Indian tribal mei, Auecesstul fo 
tical use by the musician. melodies for prac. 
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¥ egislature of the Philippines has 
Aeaaedl ae eet appropriating $10,000 for the 
establishment of a public Conservatory of 
Music. There has been a popular demand 
for such an Institution, as musical talent 
js much in evidence among the Filipinos, 


wx F. Mason, with his new string 
canner in D minor entitled Quo Vadis, 
is the winner of a prize offered last year 
by the Matinee Musical Club of Los Angeles. 
he work deserves attention from leading 
chamber-music organizations. A 


7 estimated that $15,000.00 in war 
en 1s heen. collected in New York City 
fione during the month of November upon 
musical performances, including opera. 


fH SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE OF Music, 
which has recently opened its doors, pos- 
sesses an_ excellent building, with Jarge pipe 
organ and other equipment (which we ‘under- 
stand were all provided by a wealthy patron 


of music). 


[up MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(imi Oberhoffer, conductor) ts giving twelve 
symphony concerts in Minneapolis this season 
jesides seven Sunday Popular Concerts an 
four Young People’s Concerts, 


AMPHION Soctpty of Seattle, Wash., 
a Be chorus of sixty voices, organized in 
1908, and during the last six years con- 
ducted by Claude Madden, is reported to be 
reaching a high artistic standard of excel- 
jence at the present time, 


Davip SEQUEIRA, a_ native of Central 
America, and a graduate of the New Eng- 
jand Conservatory, is gaining recognition as 
1 composer in Boston. His most noteworthy 
tecent production is Nejapa, an orchestral 
composition for strings, wood-wind, and horn, 


: WES WAKEFIELD CADMAN’S one-act 
cathe Robin. Woman, is to be produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, probably in March. The libretto eine 
) i t is 


youl Nelle Richmond Eberhart. 
work of the name of the opera will be 
postized to Shancwis, that of the leading 
ebaracter. 


FIscHER POWERS, for years one 
of SNe ing baritones of the United States, 
died recently in nD Canada. He was 

native of Oshkosh, Vis., but spent the 
greater part of his life in New York City, 
where his studios were regarded as remark- 
able for the elegance and taste of their equip- 


ment. 


tina Lerner, the Russian planiste, is to 
wake another American tour this season. 


WitLiam WILLIKn, the cellist of the former 
Kneisel Quartet, Is to appear extensively as 
a soloist this year in various cities. 


ry FLONZALEY QUARTET, deprived of their 
rats U Ara, who has gone to the Italian 
front, fortunately have obtained in his place 
M. Baily, a quartet player well-known to 


paris. 


mone the many musicians who are enter- 

P the ervice of the country in various 
ing is Albert Spalding, an American violin- 
Mr. Spalding has chosen the Aviation 
Corps, in which he will ye as an inter- 
reter. Mr. Spalding, it said, speaks five 
preter x inguages—but supposing a flying 
ov chine should suddenly run into, Mars or 
Could Mr, Spalding then save the 
F y? Incidentally, the press 
ts cay that he is sacrificing large sums 


. San Francisco MUNICIPAL ORCHDS- 
; reef the able direction of Frederick 
amt §chiller, has been, playing orchestral ar- 
taingements of Zunt Music, as transcribed by 


Mr. Carlos Troyer. 
pxico City, Mexico, has been enjoying 


aD excellent season of grand opera, in spite 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the-educational 

a majority of its readers 
Mien Therefore, the pub- 
ii ‘e pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
lisher® areibecription beyond expiration of the paid- 
ed. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
themselves of this convenience of remitting 
I nlease send a notice for discontinuance. 


of the opera house being not entirely com- 
pleted. It will surprise many to learn that 
this building: is one of the finest of its kind 
in the world, having already cost the Mexi- 
can Government nearly, 12 million dollars of 
their currency. Leading; Buropean artists 
have worked on its sculptural features, 


THE De VALLY FRENCH OPERA COMPANY, 
that was heard last season in Montreal, has 
opened in San Francisco for an indefinite 
stay, the first opera presented being Gounod's 
Romeo and Juliette. ; 


NORWEGIAN singers have been giving a not- 
able festival in Seattle, the .Pacific Coast 
Norwegian Singers’ Association, together 
with members of thelr families who were 
present, numbering about four hundred per- 
sons. The anvelling of a bust of Grieg, 
which took place with appropriate ceremonies 
at the University of Washington, was a note- 
worthy feature. i 


A PLAN is on foot, fostered by David 
Bispham, Thomas Taylor Drill, and others, 
to form a Union of American Musicians’ 
Ciubs. The tdea originated with the mutual 
exchange of courtesies between the Must- 
clans’ Club of Los Angeles and the Musicians’ 
Club of New York. 


Yan University has conferred the degree 
of Mus. Doc. upon Mr. Paderewski. Previous 
recipients of the honor include Jean Sibelius 
and Edward Elgar. + 


New Sourn Watss, Australfa, some two 
years ago established a State Conservatory 
of Music, but at the present time public 
opinion as to the success of the experiment 
seems rather divided. Political influence and 
gross extravagance in ‘certain quarters are 
alleged. 
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The World of Music 


VIOLET Ewart, one of Australia’s prom- 
inent pianistes, recently gave a MacDowell 
recital in Melbourne, playing the Keltic 
Sonata, the D Minor Concerto, and a group 
of smaller gems. Miss Ivy‘ Phillips, con- 
tralto, rendered the set of four songs, com- 
prising Op. 56, besides several others. The 
accompanist was Henry BE. Spry. The idea 
of a program made up entirely of Mac- 
Dowell’s works was a novelty in Australia, 
but was received with great approval and 
enthusiasm, 


Joser DenyNn, of Belgium, known as “the 
Liszt of the Carillon,”..is giving an exhibition 
of his uniqué .aft .on various chimes in 
churches and town-balls ‘in)}England. 


Desrite the troublous times in Russia, 
Alexander Siloti (who in addition to being 
a fine pianist, is one of Russia's most emi- 
nent orchestral conductors), is making a 
propaganda in Petrograd for the musie of 
British composers, both that of Purcell and 
iis contemporaries, and that of the present 
jay. : 


SeveraL piano manufacturers are introduc- 
ing the use of the native wood known as 
“red gum,” which has been found to make 
very handsome cases, fully as attractiye as 
mahogany or rosewood. 


It 1s. interesting,';apropos» of the present 
yogue for Community ;Singing, to discover 
that the first “community sing” in this coun- 
try was held In Bethlehem, Pa., in 1742. 


Horatio Parker’s Red Oross Hymn had 
its first_performance at the Worcester Fes- 
tival. The same is true of Grainger’s Song 


of Democracy and Hadley’s Ode to Music. 
The audience, which gathered even from most 
distant States, received the new works with 
great enthusiasm, 
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ENGLISH organists have organized to com- 
bat an injustice to which they have been 
exposed hitherto, in regard to security of 
tenure of their position. They demand that 
when an organist is confronted with dismis- 
sal for which there seems, to be no adequate 
reason, he should have the right to place 
his case before the Bishop of the diocese, or 
before some recognized body empowered to 
judge the matter. 


Dr. ALBERT WILLIAMS, M. V. O., the con- 
ductor of the Grenadier Guards’ Band, of the 
English Army, has been promoted’ to be hon- 
orary captdin—a. well-deserved recognition of 
merit. Doctor Williams is one of the very 
few army musicians who has sought academic 
honors, having obtained the degree of Mus. 
B., at New College, Oxford, in 1891, and 
the Mus. D., in 1906. ; 


By special permission of. the War Depart- 
ment, the Fifteenth Coast Artillery has 
granted a six months’ furlough to Perey 
Grainger, the noted pianist, who has been 
serving in the army, so he can tour the 
country and give concerts for the benefit of 
the Red Cross funds. He is an Australian 
by birth, but wholly American in sympathy. 


Puccini is composing three short operas, 
one sentimental, one tragic, and one comic, 
intended together to fill ap evening's bill. 
Plenty of variety! 


Mexico's appreciation of» opera and dis- 
tinguished solo talent is well known, but 
only recently has chamber-musiec been much 
in evidence. There is now a Chamber Music 
Society in Mexico City, under whose auspices 
excellent programs are given, presenting even 
such difficult works as Tschaikowsky's Trio 
in A minor, and the like. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS, a new young British 
composer, is attracting attention with com- 
Positions of an ultra-modern type, Among 
bis most striking compositions are the Phan 
tasy Quartet for Strings and Two Prose 
Lyrics. 


THE Music School Settlement for Colored 
People, established some six years ago in New 
York, has grown greatly in size and useful- 
ness, under the leadership of J. Rosamond 
Johnson, 


THE one hand-organ factory in the United 
States—New York—is being pulled down to 
make room for an apartment house. The de- 
mand for this humble instrument seems to 
have greatly lessened. 


FOLLOWING upon the political revolution j 
Russia come ‘varlous changes in the Arts, 
The former Orchestra of the Imperial Court 
has been reorganized as the Orchestra of 
State, with Kussewitzki as conductor. It is 
to favor a cult of Russian music, though not 
to the exclusion of the classics, and by low 
prices of admission and various others means. 
work for the spread of musical taste among 
the masses. 


THERE have been but two or three ex- 
amples in the whole history of music, of a 
double-bass player posing us a soloist and 
giving recitals on his impressive but un- 
wieldy instrument, but there is now one 
more to add to the ‘list, Anton Torello, a 
Spaniard, at present making his home’ in 
Philadelphia. 
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Riches for Everybody 


Tue riches of old age are memories—beautiful memories. 
The pauper in the poorhouse, with his mind stored ‘with treas- 
ured visions of a noble past, is richer than the Croesus in his 
mansion, haunted with the ogres of meanness, oppression, un- 
fair advantage, trickery and penury. Happy indeed is the 
man who has both beautiful memories and plenty of the world’s 
goods. 

Perhaps you have wondered why old people demand old 
songs. It is not that they have a means of discrimination 
whereby they feel that the -songs of long ago are better than 
the same type of song made today. Fifty years from now 
people may cast the same halo over the songs of today that the 
old folks of today cast over Alice Where Art Thou, Juanita 
and Ben Bolt. 

What is it then that makes the old song hallowed? It is 
its wonderful power of conjuring up memories—the beautiful 
memories of the dear, dear past. When Grandma takes off 
her glasses and quietly asks you to sing one of her old favorites, 
hunt it up at once and let her haye it over and over again. 
It is the magic talisman which will open the riches of her mem- 
ory to her. As you sing 


Nellie was a lady, 
Last night she died, 


a tall youthful figure with epaulettes and bright garnet mili- 
tary sash, a figure home on « furlough after Antietam, will 
come into the room and stand at Grandma’s side. You will 
not see him but she will—she will hear the strong full voice, 
silent for thirty years, joining with her light soprano, singing 


* Toll the bell for lovely Nell, 
My sweet Virginia bride. 
Oh wonderful, wonderful music that can transport us over 
the years to scenes long gone and make us live again with 
loved ones long at rest! Bless the old songs. They are the 
golden gates to the Paradise of yesterday. 
Songs and singing were never more needed than now. Food 
for the soul as well as the body is the call of the hour. More- 
over, there need be no saving of music. 
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Titles of Pieces 

Every teacher of children knows that the little ones are in- 
fluenced by fanciful titles. This is an advantage and a disad- 
vantage at the same time, as many very beautiful pieces with 
indifferent titles are thereby neglected. Composition of titles 
is almost as difficult as the composition of the music itself, and 
often quite as great'an art. Publishers of music know of this 
influence, as do the publishers of books. Indeed the title that 
the author or the composer presents with his manuscript, is very 
likely to be cast into that most useful piece of office furnitur‘e,— 
the waste paper basket. Select good titles when you can get 


them, but do not let really good pieces slip through your fingers 
if they happen to be named “Arabella’s First Party” or “The 
Grasshopper’s Reverie” or some equally inane title. 


Help! Help! Help! 

For years Tue Erupe has preached the importance of 
music as a human necessity. For years Tue Erupe has pointed 
to the respect that the music teacher deserves for his service 
to the community and to the state. Have you thought of the 
present situation? All America is virtually calling for music 
and more music. Its value as an inspiration, a solace and an 
entertainment has never been felt as it is today. The world 
is erying “Help!” to musicians, as it knows that in this hour 
of stress it can not do without music. A great soldier in our 
civil war said that singing at the campfire and receiving letters 
from home were the two things which more than anything else 
gave the men courage and determination to fight until victory. 
The singing soldier is the soldier with the real morale of the 
battle and the singing man, woman and child at home are his 
best supporters. 

Tue time has come when every American musician must 
do his duty to his Government. Often he can serve far more 
effectively at home than with a gun at the front. A uniform 
does not make a‘hero (except in dime novels). Mr. Sousa has 
won more recruits with his great Naval Reserve band than 
dozens of recruiting officers. There are many ways in which 
you can serye, right in your own community. Don’t fail to 
grasp them when they are presented. 


Singing “America” 


Christmas Morning 


Last month THe Erupr gave its entire editorial page to the presentation of one idea. It was the plan to 


celebrate this “different-from-all Christmases” by singing “America” at nine o’clock on Christmas morning, 
wherever any group of Americans are gathered together. Thereafter the group might continue with the singing 
of Christmas carols, but first of all was the idea of bringing the thousands of American homes broken by the 
separations of the war together in patriotic spirit at the hour when most American families are one in heart and 
mind. As this issue of Tue Erupe will reach many of its readers before Christmas day, there is still a chance for 
them to call up their friends and tell them that they have planned to sing “America” at nine o'clock on Christmas 
morning and that they will all be a part of a great chorus that is singing itself around the world at that hour, 
So many people have voiced their enthusiasm for this plan that its wide adoption is unquestioned. We of Thr 
Erube shall sing it in our own homes and we shall try to think of the blessings that the friendship of a host of loyal 
Erupe friends have brought to us during 1917. Tae Erune is proud of its Americanism and is glad to have a 
part in promoting this magnificent idea. Please do all you can to help it, All your friends will be glad to help 


you in it. 
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American Folk-Music: A Negligible 
Quantity 


By W. Francis Gates 


Many musical writers assert that no national school 
of music can be evolved in a country that has no folk- 
music. So much of the music of Italy, France, Hun- 
gary, and especially Germany and Russia is founded 
on the folk-song, that these simple, heartfelt melodies 
of the people have come to be regarded as indis- 
pensable in the development of a national school. The 
music of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Schubert; 
that of Glinka, Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
would seem to support this theory. 

Now much music has been written in England and 
in America that is not based on English or American 
folk-music. On the other hand, it may be averred 
that neither England nor America has a national school 
of music; that the music of these countries, with 
some notable exceptions, is a very decided echo of 
that of Germany and Austria, and a more or less 
faint echo of that of Italy and France. 

Folk-music is of slow growth. Usually it develops 
quickest where there is little education, little print. 
In the nature of the case, this had to be true in 
past centuries in Europe. 

One might say that folk-music is a result of ignorance 
and isolation—horrible as such a statement may seem 
to admirers of folk-music. When printing presses 
became as numerous as ward-politicians, and railroads 
destroyed the isolation of communities, there vanished 
the halcyon day when romance and history were 
handed down by word of mouth in ballad form, 
through verse and song. 

When the people learned to read and had books 
and papers at hand, when art-music came off the 
printing presses in cheap quantities, the day of old- 
time folk lore gradually passed. The only successor 
of folk lays, save an occasional war song, is the 
popular sentimental ballad, often an unworthy off- 
spring of a dignified sire. 

America has had little true folk-music, for America’s 
history has been written since the day of the printing 
press, most of it since the day of the steam engine. More- 
over, the emigrants hither brought time-honored tunes 
and verses and had no urge toward improvising their 
own, though it is true that a little of that was done, 
as noted below. 

This condition obtained in all of this country except 
one small mountain section, in which the old-time 
European conditions held sway to a degree. This 
region is in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
western Virginia and North Carolina. Only of late 
years have the railroads touched this section. For a 
century, educational activities passed around it. There 
the descendants of the early Scotch-Irish-English colon- 
ists remained a hermit community, surrounded by the 
industries of the neighboring States, but hearing of 
them only as echoes. 

In that locality one may find almost the only Ameri- 
can folk-music of any quantity or sociological im- 
portance. Many of the tunes and ballads—“ballets,” 
they call them—have been handed down for half a 
dozen generations, from the forbears who brought 
them from the shores of the old country. 

Old English and Scotch ballads, some relating to 
the wars of the border between these countries, senti- 
mental “poems”—(to use a dignified term)—running 
from one to two score verses, and these supplemented 
by the product of later generations, depicting local 
happenings (partly of the feuds of that district and 
partly of the conflict with the government authorities) 
and finally, the naive and peculiar religious songs of 
these people—such is the music of these proud but 
ignorant folk who stood still as time passed by. 

These old songs are handed down by word of 
mouth, excepting the religious hymns, the words of 
which may be had in printed form. Many of the old 
mountaineers will reel off scores of them, forming 
slight variants as the spirit moves, these yariations not 
being conclusive of a fixity of melody. 

Coming down the centuries by th method, it is 
not surprising that the versions of different singers 
and localities vary somewhat. The singer cannot re- 
strain his propensity to ornament his theme or intro- 
duce passing-notes to suit his mood. It is possible 
that in time this has caused permanent change from 
the originals, 


The origin of many of these tunes is Scotch or 
English. The distinctively American product is of less 
value poetically and musically, though of more interest 
to us.an indigenous production. But as a possibility 
as a foundation for art music, and in comparison 
with the wealth of song that comes from other nations 
it is pitifully small and weak. : 


Music of the Negroes, Mexicans and Indians 


Some would turn to the South for folk-music to use 
as an art foundation. But much of the Negro music 
is composed of tunes that have filtered down from the 
“great house,” the home of the owner of the planta- 
tion, and modified by the Negro only a few decades 
from his African jungle home. Much of it is tinctured 
with that same Scotch flavor which came from the 
mountain cabin of the “poor whites” mentioned above. 
With all this, there was occasionally a touch of the 
tribal music of old Africa. 

Mix all these in the proportions used by the slaves 
in the ante-bellum days, and one has the music which 
some writers would label as a truly American product 
and use as a basis for an “American school” of music. 

Again, others would take the remnants of the music 
of the Spanish-Mexican that is left in very small 
quantity in the Southwest, and evolve something that 
may be called American—that is to say, American 
in the sense of the United States. This music fe 
largely of Mexican origin, with an admixture of a 
Spanish tunes, and possibly a bit of the Indian. But 
even then, there is so little of it as to be a nesligible 
quantity. 

The music of the Indians supplies a bit of interesti 
rhythm and melody. It is characteristic, but oe 
related in the modern-tempered scale and ena 
into civilized harmony, it ‘loses a good deal of a 
wild flavor and distinct personality, so to speak. Sure} 
it is the pure American product, but can best be coor 
as a flavoring rather than as a stock for a perman, : 
menu, which view I am sure will not meet with f a 
from my friend Cadman. es 

Possibly the time will come when the folk-t 
will not be regarded as a necessary factor in the sa 
struction of art music, when the composer will ca 
entirely to his own inventive genius for founde me 
themes. For if the American composer js to Fest hie 
product on tunes that are in the truest sense Ameri a 
folk-tunes, it is certain that h arcane 
output. 
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Beethoven’s Advice to a Piano 
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A New Year’s Greeting 


By Wilbur Follett Unger 
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New Year Advice From Famous Pianists | 


STUDY EPIGRAMS OF THE FOREMOST PRESENT 


DAY 


VIRTUOSOS SELECTED FOR THIS 


ISSUE 


I practice scales in preference to all other 
exercises, when I am preparing for a concert. 


Witaeitm Bacnaus 


With many students, the piano is only a 
barrier—a wall between them and their music. 


Haroip Bauer 


_ At my recitals, no one listens more attent- 
ively than I do. 
Ferruccio Busoni 


I consider the study of individuality the 
principal care and study of the teacher. 


TrrREsA CARRENO 


It is the touch that reveals the soul of the 
player. 
Ossip GABRILOWITSCH 


Fight machine-like playing through cul- 
tivating personality. 
Rupoir Ganz 


The fault with most students is the idea that 
genius and talent will take the place of study. 


Lrorotp Gopowsky 


It is one thing to understand or to compre- 
hend a rhythm and another to preserve it. 
Karnarine Goopson 


Realize the Potency of soft notes rightly 
shaded and delivered artistically. 
Percy GRAINGER 


Forget about the method that the teacher 
teaches and secure the right individual. 


Marx Hamsoure 


Some have the happy gift of combining 
practice with study but this is rare. 


Josnr Hormann 


Treat the piano lovingly and understand- 
ingly. j 
Ernest Hurcurson 


Unless pianists cultivate the habit of repose | 
they will be nervous all their lives. 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Leave nothing undone to make practice in- 
teresting and always enthusiastic. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT 
The highest technic, broadly speaking, may 
be traced back to scales and arpeggios. 
Josrr Luevinne 


No one can possibly believe more in self 
help in piano study than I. 


Viapimir de PAcHMANN 


Art without Technic is invertebrate, shape- 
less, characterless. 


I. J. PaprrEwskr 


The pedal is the study of a lifetime. 
S. V. RacumManivorr 


Practicing while tired either mentally or 
physically is wasted practice. . 
Emit Saver 


The student should constantly strive to 
avoid monotony in practicing exercises. 
XAveR SCHARWENKA 


There is nothing so barbarous in all piano 
playing as a bad conception of time. 
Ernest SCHELLING 


In music, more than any other art, ‘‘the 
letter kills and the spirit vivifies.” 


SIGISMUND STojowsk1 


All higher musical work is based upon the 
development of the individual's intellectuality. 
Ones SAMAROFF-STOKOWSKI 


One hour of concentrated thinking is worth 
weeks of thoughtless practice. 


SCHARWENKA 


GODOWSKY STOJOWSKI 


Fanny Bioomrieip Zrister | 


HUTCHESON LHEVINNE 


ZEISLER 


SCHELLING 


GOODSON | 
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Too Much ‘Preparation’ 


one neighbor and a spade of another, laid out his lines 
with a string and began on the cellar. His back ached 
and his muscles were tired and lame for the first week 
but he soon grew accustomed to the work, learned to 
adapt himself to its needs, threw out the dirt as best 
he could, pried out the rocks and laid them aside for 
foundation wall and, ‘behold, in due time the cellar 
was done, the foundations laid, the house built and by 
fall he was living comfortably in it. 

The other was a man who prided himself on intelli- 
gence and foresight. He reasoned with himself thus: 
Verily it must be that I can dig a cellar much more 
easily and quickly if I have all the best implements 
which are needed and have my body and brain in the 
best possible condition for the work. These are self- 
evident conclusions. I will not go at it haphazard like 
my foolish neighbor but will prepare thoroughly and 
be really ready when I begin. 

, So he sent to a distant city for the latest and most 
improved tools of every sort that might possibly be 
required, began a course in geometry to be able to get 
his dimensions exactly and went to an expert athletic 
trainer to have his muscles and his chest measure 


Some Elaborate “Methods” Now Discredited 


In the old days of the popular “Stuttgart method,” 
for example, it was a common saying that it killed or 


I can speak with perfect freedom of this old “Lebert 
and Stark” method, as it has been given q 
at the Stuttgart Conservatory, and in my own 
days when it was most in vogue, Pruckner, the leading 
pianist at the Stuttgart Conservatory, whom I knew 
well personally, never used it either in his own playing 
or his teaching. e 

I am impelled to take this stand against too much 
technical work and no music in the early years of 
piano study because so much has been said and done in 
the opposite direction. I would not be misunderstood 
as advocating the hit-or-miss playing of the Piano with- 
out proper instruction, We have had far too much 
of that in this country in former years, so much g0 jr 
fact that many talented players, who had started oy 
themselves or been started by incompetent teachers Pa 
wholly false lines, have wasted years of work and cites 
established habits that it has cost them a hard fight i 
overcome. This very thing has driven mune a 
teachers to the other extreme and caused they a 
emphasize unduly the importance of a thorough se r 
nical foundation before any real playing is done as 

Let us not fall into the truly American way ae A 
a fault in one direction by an equally snus 


up even 
student 
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Tr is interesting to us all, to look back upon our 
former life of peace and untroubled opportunities for 
work. A contrast indeed to these days of anxious 
stress when our minds will wander away from the 
minute analysis of compositions and methods to the 
all-absorbing conflict. All that we attempt or succeed 
jn bringing to completion in our comparatively narrow 
fields seems so futile when placed beside even the 
knitting of a pair of socks in which some tired soldier- 
feet may find a bit of comfort! Yet we must remem- 
per that our music may help, at any unforseen mo- 
ment, to bring about some good result, to benefit some- 
one, fighter on the stage or worker behind the scenes 
of the world-drama. By our pens, fingers or voices we 
may be able to earn dollars “for the cause,” and in 
order to do this effectively our vigilance must not 
cease, in the keeping up of our technical equipment at 
its best, ready for action, Therefore let us try to 
keep mind and heart fixed upon the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t,” and plod along our various 
musical tow-paths, hoping to draw along some kind 
of a load that will be of service to those who need 
at least our cheerfulness and the cheer of our music 
as perhaps never before. 


Don’t Stop! 


Naturally under present conditions many student- 
workers find themselves unable to continue the lessons, 
whereby the teacher may have just reached the point 
of making real achievement possible. To such it is 
inconceivably ‘disheartening to face the prospect of 
going on alone, or of stopping work altogether. 

It is always so wonderful to be stimulated by advice 
or encouragement from those who have mastered the 
difficulties with which we are still struggling! The 
mere example of a thoroughly inspiring teacher who 
has arrived at success may serve to spur the student 
to undreamed-of activities, : Tt seems almost too hard 
to give up all this, and yield to the ever-increasing 
demand for economy. However, to the earnest young 
musician who really loves work, the teacher's absence 
throws down the gauntlet, in preparation for a fight 
with himself and his own foes within. “Work out your 
own salvation.” Those words were never more true 
or more widespread in their application than in this 
very hour. 

i Self-Study 

There are many lines of study which may be pursued 
alone, and with not only deep enjoyment, but genuine 
penefit to real growth. T cannot remember when the 
thought first took shape in my mind, that my best 
development must be through my own unaided effort. 
«Work out your own salvation” became my motto at 
so early a stage in my musical life, that it has passed 
peyond recollection. Teachers had brought much to 
fe through my piano; the solid foundation of technic 
ae an appreciation of what was finest in musical lit- 
erature. I should indeed be ungrateful did I not give 
all credit to my masters for all this, and above all to 

, first teacher, my mother. She not only guided my 
ce fingers and childish mind, but gave me the con- 
euital example of her own beautiful playing. But after 
the years of leaning upon others, came the inevitable 

yment when I must stand solidly on my own feet. 7 
Maiev is nothing like being confronted by a public, 
wager for entertainment and ready to criticize each lift- 
ne of a finger, to make us fully alive. Tf our public 
ie sists of pupils instead of an audience, then we must 
ie tit our problems for their benefit, and if our 
bene® and friends constitute our entire public, we can 
fe exert ourselves for their henefit. The one idea 
pes 1d earnestly beg all young people to accept 


that I wou Roce § : eR FS 
he guiding principle of their musical life is this 


be shared with others. We never know 


ap tHe s 
Music 1s (0 


Work Out Your Own Salvation 


Especially written for THE ETUDE by the Distinguished American Composer and Pianist 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


how beautiful a composition really is, what possibilities 
for emotional or dramatic expression it may contain, 
until we play it to someone else. Surely our own 
joy in music is never so great as when we take others 
with us through its pearly gates. Whatever your cho- 
sen branch of musical labor, my dear young student- 
friends, be. prepared to share all of its delights and 
deep significances with your fellow-men. Develop your 
talent as fully as lies in your power, and if the teach- 
er’s hand must be abandoned, begin at once to see 
how many‘steps you can take alone. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Bracu. 


Three ‘“B’s” 


Now in piano study there are many ways of “work- 
ing out one’s own salvation.” “Prove all things: hold 
fast that which is good.” First of all, find out all that 
you can gain from the older composers. The first 
two of von Biilow’s three “B’s” (Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms) furnish an inexhaustible supply of treasures 
from which to acquire the expression of intellectual 
depth, emotional force and—technic. 

When someone says that it is well to practice much 
of Bach, because it is so good for the technic, I always 
feel as I do when people advise young literary work- 
ers to study the Bible and Prayer-Book as examples 
of perfect English. Those two benefits are indeed 
great, but how much less than what we receive from 
those sources as food for our spiritual growth! It 
seems like praising the Kohinoor for being such an 
excellent implement for glass-cutting! Practice Bach, 
yes, by all means. Get from him, incidentally, the 
equal development of finger, hand and touch, the per 
fect Jegato that can but follow the daily playing of 
his fugues. Everyone knows how Chopin shut himself 
up in his room for weeks, practicing Bach, and Bach 
only, before giving concerts of his own compositions. 
But, in practicing those mystical Fugues, do not lose 
sight for a moment of their absolute beauty. -There 


are both Preludes and Fugues in the Well-tempered 
Clavichord that carry one to the heights of solemnity 
and grandeur. 


Writing Fugues from Memory 


The charm of their marvelously ingenious voice- 
weaving and rich harmonic stateliness can never be 
exhausted. In my own work as a pianist as well as a 
composer, I found the greatest benefit in writing out 
from memory the Fugues with which I was most fa- 
miliar, separating the voices in full score as if the 
work were written for string-quartet, This showed 
exactly what became of each yoice in its devious wan- 
derings, and gave an added insight into the working- 
out of the mathematical problems. It seemed almost 
like being admitted into the master’s workshop! Then 
there are the English and French Suites, the Italian 
Concerto and, above all, the Chromatic Fantaisie “and 
Fugue, all of which supply a most invigorating musi- 
cal diet. 

I would add the Organ Preludes and Fugues, tran- 
scribed for piano by Liszt in the most practicable shape 
for study, Of course the matchless splendor of the 
original organ tone can never be reproduced on the 
piano, but at least the form and harmonic structure 
of these giant works can be perceived. No opportunity 
should be lost to absorb all the richness of their orig- 
inal coloring when a master organist presents it to us. 
A great light, too, is thrown on all Bach’s secular work 
when we follow him still higher in his spiritual and 
emotional flight in listening to the Passion Music or 
some of the Church Cantatas. After such uplifting 
experiences we can well afford to smile when someone 
advises the study of Bach for the sake of our technic! 


Getting Acquainted With Beethoven 


Beethoven, the second “B,” speaks to us from an- 
other height. To refer again to my own studies, T 
remember most affectionately the slow movements of 
several Sonatas that my mother often played, and which 
I at once began upon at the age of six, trying bravely 
to reach chords many sizes too large for my hands, 
Even then the beauty of the melodies appealed to my 
whole soul, and I always feel like advising those who 
have “gone beyond Beethoven” to return to those per- 
fect examples of nobility and strength in music and 
try to become as little children in receiving what they 
have to give in such abundance. Get all that you can 
from this master, through the Sonatas, Symphonies and, 
above all, the String Quartets, especially the later ones, 
Hear these if possible. If denied opportunity to listen 
to our precious Quartet organizations, learn to read 
score and study these master-works in silence. At any 
rate, find what they have in store for you, even through 
four-hand arrangements for piano, which give the outer 
shell of beauty though denying you the kernel of mar- 
velous instrumental coloring. 

Tt would be strange, indeed, if we omitted von 
Bilow’s third “B°—Brahms. He is for the musical 
worker who has already found much in the other two, 
Difficult, yes, in technical requirements and the demands 
he makes on our musical and intellectual equipment, 
but oh! he is so well worth knowing intimately! Foy 
to know him in all his true emotional depth is to love 
him. No modern composer has given us examples of 
finer, saner, nobler types of beauty. The last messages 
he gave to the world were through the piano, and 
though many of them are filled with a deep sadness 
their charm is haunting. As with Bach, one acquires 
a deeper understanding of his lesser work by hearing 
his greatest, the Requiem. After listening to an inspir- 
ing performance of that, Brahms is never the same 
again to us as before. 

“But.” [ hear you say, “why dwell so long on these 
old composers, who are so familiar to us, w 


hose musi¢ 
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we have studied for years with our teachers?” Because 
of what we can discover in them for ourselves. That 
is what really counts. Let these masters speak directly 
to you, and try to catch the message which is for you 
alone. They stand at such a distance from us that 
we can appreciate their height as we cannot when 
too near. 

Crossing the continent by way of Colorado, I passed 
within a few miles of Pike’s Peak, and was deeply 
disappointed at its lack of impressiveness. It was im- 
possible to realize that this rather insignificant moun- 
tain was one of our greatest. I traveled all day, away 
from it, and the farther I journeyed, the higher loomed 
my mountain; the last sight after sunset that my eyes 
could compass was of that superb pyramid on the hori- 
zon, many, many miles away. Distance does not always 
lend enchantment, but it does give us the true bigness 
of an object, whether mountain or man. And an 
appreciation of the value of big things helps us to 
place in their proper niche the lesser ones. After a 
thorough acquaintance with the great models in musi- 
cal composition, we can better understand the worker 
of today and his message. Down through our treasured 
Chopin and Schumann to César Franck, Grieg, Rach- 
maninoff, Sgambati, Sinding, Reger, Sibelius, Ravel, 
Debussy—surely variety is not lacking. 

To delve among all these treasures and make discov- 
cries of our own, is an unique source of happiness. I 
can never forget the morning when I stumbled, quite 
by accident, upon the Prelude, Aria et Final of César 
Franck, It had not then been performed in America, 
so far as I know, and was sent to me in a pile of pub- 
lisher’s wares through which I conscientiously waded. 
The joyous thrill which this true giant of modern piano 
literature gave me marked an epoch in my life. Such 
a thrill may be yours, any day, if you are always ready 
to greet the unknown and receive what may come. A 
composer does not appeal to any two persons in quite 
the same way. What does each one say to you? 
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Hear Famous Artists 


Try to hear as many artists of high attainments as 
possible, to read good musical essays, books on musical 
form, biographies of great masters—anything that will 
arouse your deeper musical life. Use your imagination, 
too, in connection with the masters. They were much 
influenced, as a rule, by their surroundings, and it 
helps us to understand their work if we learn as much 
as possible of the conditions under which it was done. 

If you have access to deep forests or look out on 
blue hill-tops, think of MacDowell and the wonderful 
Peterborough Woods, where he wrote his matchless 
Sketches and Idyls. Put yourself into his frame of 
mind by gazing upon such things as he loved, and you 
will play the exquisite gems as never before. Let them 
speak directly to you. And if you are a teacher as 
well as player, take your pupils along with you in your 
enthusiasm, 

Hear Great Orchestras 

Tf you live in one of the fortunate cities where a fine 
orchestra makes itself one of the most valuable of 
teachers, lose no opportunity to hear it. Take your 
scores in your hand and follow the music while it goes 
on, and when you return to your home study that score 
again and see how keenly you can bring back that 
orchestral coloring to your mental ear. Get a good 
treatise on orchestration (Ebenezer Prout’s in English, 
or one of the superb Frenth ones of Gevaert, Widor 
or Berlioz) and study the different instruments, their 
technical and musical possibilities. Play over the works 
you ate going to hear, in four-hand arrangements, and 
have your pupils do the same. Do not let one impor- 
tant feature of an orchestral concert escape you! It 
is a waste of time and opportunity to let all those tonal 
marvels pass you by, as do the telegraph poles when 
you are on an express train! Hold on to something 
of all that beauty! Make it yours and weave it into 
your musical life. fl 

“Work out your own salvation” in every way which 
you can devise, and if you really set your mind to the 
task, you will probably think of many ways which have 
never occurred to me. Take joy in your work, look 
ahead with courage and enthusiasm even in these dark 
days, and try to pass on whatever joy you may dis- 
cover, to those who are struggling with breaking hearts 
to do their duty and live helpful lives. Remember 
Harry Lauder, going from the grave of his son to 
sing to the soldiers in camp. “Work out your own sal- 
vation”—in unselfishness. 
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Legato Playing With Pedal and Without 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


THE most difficult form of legato playing is that 
in which it is required to be maintained between the 
tones of several parts or “voices” at the same time. 
There are two ways in which this may be done: Con- 
necting tones by means of the pedal, and avoidirig the 
use of pedals, connecting them by proper fingering. 
For both these methods hymn tunes make excellent 
practice material. 

To obtain the desired result by means of the pedal 
take the first chord (pressing, not striking, the keys) 
and then immediately press the damper pedal and re- 
lease the keys. Hold the pedal, and take the next 
chord. At the instant of pressing the keys release 
the pedal entirely, and at once press it again. Proceed 
in this way from chord to chord to the end of the 
phrase—the result will be four perfectly connected 
voices. At the end of the phrase a slight disconnection 
must be made to “take a breath.” 

The above teaches legato by means of the pedal, 
but hymn tunes are equally valuable for teaching the 
very opposite; legato by means of the fingers where 
the use of the pedal after each tone or chord is im- 
practicable, if not impossible. This is the way legato 
must be secured in a fugue, for instance, on the piano 
or the organ, and the principle finds some applica- 
tion in nearly every composition for a keyboard 
instrument. 

In writing hymn tunes every tone must give an 
account of “whence it cometh and whither it Oct ” 
and in playing hymn tunes in the manner we are about 
to consider, this same conscientious accounting must 
be done. The fingering may not be haphazard. but 
must be studied out with great care. No gap can be 
allowed to exist between any two tones; fingers may 
be changed upon the key, they may be used in all 
possible combinations for double notes, they may b 
passed over each other, in fact, anything is allowable 
that will secure perfect interconnection between the 
tones of every individual voice, without once res 3 
to the pedal. 

In nearly every important piano composition the 
are numerous places where two or more voices Ee 
equally important and whose leading should be sey 
clear, but where speed or other considerations m ki 
it impossible to depend upon the pedal for cohnectig i 
Take for example the following extract from B oo. 
hoven’s Op. 14, No. 2: ea 


orting 


very 


acute agony as the scale of C progresses. 
And the child promptly puts his thumb on B 
Why? . 
Is it just pla'n “cussedness” on the chil 
the child really, as the teacher so often says 
stinate little monkey? Partly yes, but he is not eee 
ent from his teacher in this respect, for und iffer- 
conditions his teacher would probably act 
way. It all comes about from the use of 
word “don’t.” i 
Leaving that little word “don’t” for a mj 
will remind ourselves of the well known aye we 
strong desire to do anything always at a 
of some sort. Sitting in your studio 
the window and observe that the day is bri 
think you would like to take a walk, Mee ae, oe 
your hat and go out. Suppose, however, Folllare For 
ing for a pupil when the impulse to 26, bite wait 
you—what then? You have two counter-acting 4s 
sires: to go out and to stay in, One of these e de- 
will have to be suppressed. Presumably you aacass 
in and forget all about the walk. stay 
Having made up your mind to stay in 
suppose that the wish to go out weula. foals would 
further, but recent investigators such as SiGe no 
Freud say that this is not so. When two = Mund 
conflict, the stronger will of course win out: Belses 
time being. The suppressed wish, however, = the 
dormant until it finds some outlet. In the eae lie 
teacher, for instance, it might lead to wariods of the 
Wishing to go out he may go so far as to fs rts, 
his hat “without knowing what he was een for 
may get up and walk about the room. He 8." He 
himself after the pupil arrives neglecting ad find 
and staring out of the window. He may fall ne 
eep 


as Part—is 


er similar 
the same 
the little 


results in action 
you look out of 


1 
Noi. $F 


as 


sempre legato 


I 


t : 
? oe carrer 
Pe 1s especially marked sempre legato, but how 
otisn do we hear this phrase as smooth as if each 
The Were played separately on a stringed instrument! 
deren what careful study of hymn-tune playing 4! 
i i ues it not only makes us conscientious about 
Saati oT our voices, but also puts at our cont 
Hae pee means for carrying out this conscientiousness 
‘lace ws will know how to connect the voices at the 
fue a €d “a,” where the upper voice takes the 
anes Ne lower voice has had, or at “b,” where the 
ise oe Tepeats its tone several times, while the 
legato will Rani down? An artist noted for his 
S vill ‘ 5 oa 
others will. © this, perhaps intuitively, but very few 
In the 4 . 
flat Major Ballade of Chopin how much 


depends upo 
opening Bees the smoothness and limpidity of the 


No.2 
———— 


On ace 

alto a aa the repetition of the E flat in the 

Melody, but the a vet a perfect legato in, 1 

makes it easy eo cipueation of hymn tune principles 

imstance from fe the legato. Take the following 

Bach: the Three-Part Invention, No. 7 of 
On first ¢ 


Not absurd. 


rae: wade 
S fingering is awkward, 
connect! 


tial—hear, how the voices 
ty easier to remember the 
ves a gap here and the 
id legato is a combinatl® 
Pedal. Connect your tone) 
Perfectly by means © tg 
had no pedal; connect a 
» aS perfectly by means of 

No such thing as finger !e8# 4 
Meave very little to be desi" 


“Don’t? 
Garbett 
and drea 
am : 
dream 0 1S out f, is 
walk will tape .0' @ walk ite possibly th 
3 a d has a ce sat Bees a is aslee? 
the ies a walk cattien v forgotten all about the ea 
Sees woul _ in the day is even poss”, 
mich the took tig "tH®, the form at 2 sachtmelll 
aes : nscience Tene Sie by the shadow © iq 
audeq Shape of il he we 
4 Fa : the pupil 


€sson 


ow 

invariably Come ha ! ¥! 
CK to “ana «don! 

Ne to oe UP conflictj don't.” The word he: 

Wrong Ne righ ‘ Ng desires—one a VT 19 


ne in opposition to 4 je 
Usually the latter 8 ing 


met 

the q on ily, for we all resent © ay 
itself d Our own good, Quite 1 est 
ic Fe Orbidden thing will mam ad 

he is doing: USe hig thy one to do the righty ‘at 
Obyi ugh, Just as ¢p UM) “without knowing By, 
Negatiy don’ Xe teacher reached for his hes 
action in | oe 3 fies * bad word to. use. It i i 
the i St, for « ee eS as 
agentrar 3 it doesn’t are cannot sugees, 0 
the fie. 2 deren oMatically hal 1D oe sit” 
i Perfors ae, doing order which may easilY aye 
hat th The © very thi ig ide 
‘i y thing they are for t 
doing, ang ld witt &*acher rth bash 5 wish 
ise y, NE tea. somethi. ‘ he , 
fourth, thu: pecher ay ae other than Hot! 
alter cteer 5, OF BY paape 38 well say so. ol! 
Nati TY n BR» really means “Do use ? of 
nn a 3. MS cat. <itiO0 rq 
i ean wi iS tio Fr Sets up no opposition jn 
hroupt Way « ee hen Cudian suppressed We jh 
Males ear et One! ae aou come to think He is 
eKes e f ; i 
Listen» © Dro th conse, Cure prompt attent! "i 

Mptly gp. Mences—the reason W 
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Beauties 


in the Music of the American Indian 


An interview especially procured for THE ETUDE with the gifted composer 


THURLOW LIEURANCE 


Distinguished Authority upon American Indian Music 


e The Medallions at each side of this heading are portraits of Wathacwaso, the Indian Mezzo Soprano who illustrates Mr. Lieurance’s songs at his public recitals 


‘The following interview with Mr. Lieurance covers but 
a ue at part of the vast fund of knowledge he has 
secured from life with the Indians, Probably no other 
‘American composer has delved so deeply into the musical 
@ustoms of so many different tribes or has sacrificed so 
much to secure results of a thoroughly accurate character. 
Mr. Lieurance was born at Oskaloc a, March 21st, 
7880. His father was a physician. The boy's st musical 
Gaining came in the town band. ‘hereafter he studied 
the cornet under Hermann Bellstedt. At the age of eighteen 
he enlisted in the United States Volunteer ny and became 
a bandmaster in the 22nd Kansas, serving during the 
Spanish War. During his military service he saved) four 
peRared dollars and resolved to Spend this in furthering 
his musical education, Going to the Cincinnatti Conserva- 
poey he studied composition under Frank Van der Stiicken, 
Voice under W. L. Sterling and Piano under Ollie Dicken- 
schied, as well as Score Reading under Bellstedt and Van 
der Stiicken. 

When h 


$400.00 was all gone but $10.00 he realized 
that he would have to xet out and earn some money in 
the quickest manner ossible, As there was no. other 
opening he joined the chorus of Col. Savage's Castle Square 
OTe Company at a salary of $10.00 a week and a mar- 
GhGus chance to become familiar ‘with the great operas 
through daily association. Me remained with the opera 
company for two years singing in fifty different productions 


“The passing of the Redman has been one of the 
tragic episodes of American history during the last 
half century. Of the 57 odd Indian nations, only a very 
few are increasing in membership. Although some 
have estimated that there are as many Indians in 
America now as when Columbus landed. The decrease 
is due quite as much to psychological as to physio- 
Jogical conditions. The Indian was given a reservation 
by the government in a spirit of Justice. Often he was 
moved to a reservation from parts of his country long 
hallowed to him by traditions, Thus his spirit was 
broken. We need not stoop to maudlin sentiment in 
the matter, but anyone who has lived among the Indians 
__heen privileged to gain their confidence, as I have 
been, studied their customs sympathetically and under- 
stood their ideals which are on the average, con- 
sidering surroundings, often much higher than our 
own much-vaunted ‘civilized’ ideals, must feel a pang 
of regret when he realizes that the Indian population 
of the country, with a few notable exceptions, is van- 
jshing along with the prairies, the buffalo and the 
Spirit of the West of yesterday. : : 

“Few people know that the Indians have a sign lan- 
guage, whereby an Indian from Canada can communi- 
cate with an Indian from Florida, although they have 
totally different dialects. Thus the Cree and the Semi- 
nole have a common means of communication. This 
applies to all tribes except some in the Southwest, such 
as the Pueblos. — é , 

“Before discussing the music of the Indians, [ am 

yxious to acquaint some of the readers of Tue Erupe 
seh some things pertaining to Indian civilization which 
ee: make some of the things T may 


ranging from Mikado and Pinafore to Lohengrin, Tann- 
hauser, Faust, 11 Trovatore and Carmen, Out of his salary 
of $10.00 a week he purchased a complete piano score of 
ch work in which he sang. A kindly electrician let him 
nd in the wings near the switch board when he was 
off the stage and there, score in hand the young chorus 
man got something which he could not have gotten in a 
conservatory, After leaving the opera company he taught 
privately for one year in a small village in Kansas. Pind- 
ing teaching not to his taste, he organized the American 
Band and played with band on the Chautauqua ci 
for over ten years, The band was a great  succ 
many w: and the bandmaster learned to conduct without 
scores most of the larger wo played, 

In 19 the United States Government, which had been 
ful in securing the records it. desired of certain 
gave Mr. Lieurance a chance during the winter time 
iting the Crow Reservation, (where the composer's 
brother was a physician), and making new records. Mr, 
Lieurance thus made his mus aequaintance with 
the Indian and led to the preservation of oyer five hun- 
dred records of different tribal melodies now kept under 
seal in the Museum at Washington as well as many other 
collections of records held at the 
(where the originals of all Mr. Li q idenlized songs, 
including the famous “Lullaby? and By the Waters of Min 
netonka are preserved). 


the appointed hour, with a sense of honor that is inex- 
plicable to the white man. 


Pueblo Music 

“Of all the Indian music I have investigated, that of 
the Pueblo Songs is probably better marked than that 
of the Indian music of the Teepee or the Timber. 
This may be due to association with the early ‘Spaniards 
or it may not. Who knows? The ceremonial songs are 
both spiritual and religious. The strong psychic char- 
acter of these works is shown by the fact that the 
Indian regards them as ‘good medicine,’ since they are 
supposed to communicate with the unseen, the super- 
natural, and thus work the miracles which he desires. 
Such songs are those to Montezuma or to the animal 
spirits—the deer, the turtle, the eagle or the buffalo. 

“Few people know that certain characteristics apply 
only to certain tribes. For instance, the famous Snake 
Dance which the Hopi Indians indulge in, is peculiar to 
that tribe. The object is to acquaint the rattesnakes of 
the vicinity with the fact that the Indians are good 
people and have no desire to injure them or the spirits 
they represent. The Indian dances in a circle with a 
live rattlesnake in the mouth. The snake’s attention i 
however, diverted by another dancer, who carries a 
feather on the end of a staff. The dancers fast for 
nine days before the dance, and if they are bitten they 
wrap themselves up in a blanket and continue the fast, 
with the administration of some herbal medicine. The 
bite is not said to be fatal. After a certain number of 
days, the Indian dancer is as good as ever again. 
Nature seeks to work a cure, although the bite is 


lis ords ave also preserved in Berlin University, Ger- 
many, and the University of Pennsylvania. His’ works 
have been sung by many of the most distinguished singers 
of the time including Julia Culp, Mildred Potter, May Peter- 
son, Alma Gluck, Christine Miller, Mable Garrison, Frances 
Ingram, Horatio Connell, Henri Scott and others. Among 
the tribal music which Mr. Lieurance has taken down at 
first hand, is that of the Northern Cheyenne, Sioux Groven- 
tre, Blackfeet, Winnebago, Omaha, Kiowa, Creek, Seminole, 
Cherokee, Comanche, Taos Pueblo, Santa Clara Pueblo, San 
Juan Vueblo, Hopi, Teseque, Navajo, Apache, Chipewa, 
Ute, Pawnee and other tribes from the far North to the 
South. These observations are not a matter of a few short 


Vv to the groups but often have been prolonged stays of 
si months at a time, during many years. In his lee- 
tures, with the assistance of the Princess Watahwaso 


fubert Small (Flutist 
introduces many original themes and shows the process he 
has taken to idealize them. Many of the themes were 
secured with immense difficulty and personal ris! Upon 
one occasion a wagon upon which he was viding in mid- 
winter in the Yellowstone broke down, throwing one com- 
panion down a ravine half a mile deep and injuring Mr. 
Lieurance so that together with the consequent freezing in a 
temperature of over twenty below zero his legs became 
crippled for life——Eprror’s Nore.] 


(Soprano) and Mr, Mr. Lieurance 


usually a life or death matter with the white man. 
The music for the snake ceremonial dance is wild and 
extreme, as may be imagined,.but is a matter of the 
greatest seriousness to the Indians. 

“Just as the Snake Dance is peculiar to one tribe, so 
are certain trades and occupations peculiar to others. 
The Navajos, for instance, are the only tribal blanket- 
weavers; bead work is done by other tribes; pottery by 
others; basketry by others, and so on. When we 
remember that, as in Russia, the Indian has occupa- 
tional songs for almost everything he does, the fund of 
material available for composition purposes is inex- 
haustable. It has alwa been my feeling that this 
material should not be dragged into musical composi- 
tion where the purpose is more archeological than 
musical. Unless these themes can be idealized and 
presented in a way that does not destroy the original 
flavor, and unless the composer can see the beauties 
of them, he had better not attempt them. They must 
stand on their own musical merit or not at all. 


Burlesque Songs 

“The Indian's burlesque songs include his Pleasure” 
Dances, his Endurance Dances, the Owl Dance, the 
Sage Hen Dance. These are often done as a kind of 
improvised dramatization of certain things that have 
happened in the tribe during the past few moons. In that 
way, they are not so very different from the dramatiza- 
tion of the king’s murder which Hamlet played before 
his father. These songs and dances are often im- 
provised in vindication of the virtue of some member 
of the tribe who has been subjected to scandal. Again, 
some brave will boast about his vic- 
tories, or of how many horses he 


say about the music less astonishing. 
The only Indian tribes that are now 
jncreasing are those which have 
heen jsolated from civilization—the 
Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. 
‘These Indians who tenant the same 
territory which their ancestors ten- 
anted hundreds of years ago are be- 
jieved by many ethnologists to be the 
jineal descendants of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers and Aztecs. Their great hero 
js still Montezuma, as it was in the 
lays of Cortez. They are agricultur- 
ie d are often very thrifty. It is 
at the percentage of morality 
among these Indians is often higher 
. an that found in our own large 
pat Among the Taos Pueblos it 
: reported that divorce has never 
¥ a known, Among themselves the 


eel j s ‘ 
ieee system 15 everything. If an 
h 


d 
ists an 
gaid tha 


has stolen (remember that among 
the Indians, of days gone by, horse 
stealing was a virtue.) 

“In contrast to the Burlesque Songs 
are the Spiritual Songs, such as To- 
bacco Planting Song, in which the 
leaves are burned as incense, the 
Medicine Pipe Songs, the Ghost 
Songs for both good and bad ghosts, 
The Priest, in singing such a song, 
claims communication with the Great 
Spirit. In singing them, the Tndian 
is so earnest that they are oft: 
impressive, 

“Lastly, we have the love « 
and the flute melodies, The Rae 
the tom-tom, the big drum and the 
rattle constitute the Indian's orche e 
tra. That, however, is a misnomer, 
as these instruments are never pla pa 
in ensemble purposely as q pan ae 
regular song. The big drum a 


en very 


dian council decrees that an Indian 
oe die, the prisoner is not confined. 
He goes himself to meet his death at * 


MR, LIEURANCE SECURING INDIAN THEMES. 


the tom-tom are, it is true, ¢ : 
» SOMetimes 
used together, Mes 
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Indian Flutes 

“Indian flutes are of various kinds, and usually 
take the form of a flageolet, in that they are blown from 
the end. As a rule, they have six intervals. I have 
a Cheyenne flute, however, with five holes and a Hopi 
Indian flute with four. Nowadays one may find them 
made of wood, gas-pipe, beaten silver and bone. 

“Tn singing, the Indians know nothing of harmony. 
I have never heard Indians attempt to harmonize. In 
the Squaw Song, the squaw will chime in at times one 
octave higher to produce some desired effect, but other- 
wise the music is wholly in unison. 

“The Indian musician is very proud of his voice. 
Indeed, he does not welcome any rivals. The one with 
the largest compass is supreme. Some have developed 
abnormally high voices, which are not what are com- 
monly called the effeminate falsetto voices. The man 
who has the biggest compass and knows by rote the 
most songs is the best musician. The Indians are very 
particular that the songs be given accurately and resent 
any tampering with them. They do, however, recognize 
an idealized song, when it is well executed, and as all 
beautiful implies to them the superhuman, they delight 
in it. It is a very grateful task indeed to play some 
of my own songs for the Indians—they can trace the 
relationship between the original theme and the ideal- 
ized song—notwithstanding the fact that the piano with 
its equal-tempered scale is in no way able to encompass 
the Indian’s split intervals or his portamentos. 

“A great many of the dance songs have nine measures ; 
that is, a group of five measures followed by four. 
These are marked by drum beats. The war dances are 
for the most part in 3% rhythm. Practically all of the 
other songs and dances are in 9 rhythm. 

“There is very little deliberate or systematic private 
musical education of the children of the tribes. It is 
true that, in many of the dances, the children are gath- 
ered in the middle, and in that way they hear the melo- 
dies that they never forget. Little. children of six, 
seven, eight, nine and ten often catch them very easily. 
The Sun Priests of the Pueblos teach the young in 
morals, ete., but I do not recollect whether they give 
special instruction in music. The Zunis, however, about 
which Carlos Troyer has written so effectively, do teach 
their young seven tones of the scale and curiously 
enough associate colors with them. These scale inter- 
vals may be approximated in our notation by the fol- 
lowing: 
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é red blue yellow orange green 


“This, however, only gives the tonal pillars around 
which revolve many tones, which are so minute in their 
intervals that they cannot be put down in print. 

“The greatest similarity among the music of different 
tribes is certainly in the war songs. One can see a 


» get a dramatic, thrill you will never for 


certain unmistable resemblance in many of them, but 
this is probably due to the similarity in rhythm. The 
Sioux, however, have different war songs. The music 
is often very imitative. The long, chilling yowls of 
the coyote, the braying of the hungry wolf, the growls 
and snorts of the bear, the caw of the crow and the 
melancholy hoot of the owl are-all manifested. The 
singing is done with surprising expression. In the 
eagle dance, for instance, the soaring of the eagle as 
he flies from rock to crag is connotated by wonderful 
Pianissimos rising to astonishing fortes, 


Wordless Songs 


“Many readers of Tue Ervne will doubtless be amazed 
to learn that for the most part only in the Love Songs 
and in the Prayers or Petitions to the Spirits are Arora 
used. Other songs are sung to syllables as vocalizes are 
sung, The syllables most frequently used are: ‘a 


Hay-uh and High-uh, 


“Strange to say, tribes thousands of miles apart will 
use these syllables. They seem to be the easiest for th 
Indian to vocalize. They sing with no visable mov e 
ment of the lips or jaws. In other words, they nae 
open their mouths as we do. The opening is just : 
little slip. Their voices, especially in the 169 rents - 
marvelously resonant. Their endurance js beyond ae 
lief. For a singer to sing continuously for 24 foes 
is in no way extraordinary, Imagine a recital or = 
opera twenty-four hours long—wouldn’t it have m: ae 
Richard Wagner jealous. The only good ‘good fie 
cine’ for the voice, according to the Indian, is Sines 
call ‘calamus’ root. If anything gets the matte ee 
his throat he instinctively goes and digs up some Ms ih 
mus root, just as a dog will eat grass when he Ha 


that he needs it. I hope that I am n i 
she - ot starti 
medicine advertisement. eee 


“The carrying power of Indian y 
lief. I have heard Crow Indians, w 
eighteen or twenty singers sing’ 
eight, nine and ten miles away. I should ex lai 
this phenomenon must partly be due to acres that 
this was heard in a dry, cold atmosphere oh ube 
degrees below zero. Accompanying such ane Le 29 
be six or seven drummers beating upon pencil 
made from the entire skins of beeves ae ae 
wooden posts. The skins are wet with sateh eae on 
red-hot stones are brought in and placed un ae then 
until they steam and steam. Then they are eens 
the best tympani in your symphony orcheets ees 
players spank them with rods topped with ¢ a The 
Added to the singing and the beating of the he ge) balls 
are the playing of tom-toms. Appreach et es 
the forests and over the mountain ranges j i 
of a dark February night, when the | ie 
mometer has resigned in favor of alcoho 


Oices surpasses he- 
‘ here there have been 
ing in perfect unison, 


through 
he middle 
mercury ther. 
1, and you will 


a thrill reserved for only a few.” get. Alas, it is 


Little Thinking Machines 


By E. A. Gest 


Tue average child—and, of course, the world is 
peopled with average children—has a given amount of 
imagination, which may be systematically developed, or 
may be allowed to remain stagnant. 

It is “up to” the teacher to do her best to develop 
this germ in the child, and she must begin in the very 
earliest grades. 

Any plan that might be of use in cranking-up the 
thinking machine should be tried, and J] am passing on 
one scheme that I have found helpful. 

The average teacher nearly always asks the child, 
“In what key is this piece written, and in what kind 
of time2” and sometimes it takes several minutes to 
get a satisfactory answer. 

Instead, say to the child, “Tell me ten things about 
this piece” (or perhaps five would be enough for 
Grade I to think about). 

The child, naturally, must exert his powers of per- 


ception and his embryo imagination to discover ten , 


possible things about the little piece. But he will find 
them-—key may not come first, but it will be added to 
the list sooner or later. 
For instance, 
Lesson A. 


“Tn what is your new piece 


The Teacher 
written?” 


Average Child—‘Tn the key of G.” 
The Teacher—“That is right. And 
Average Child—‘Four-four time.” 

The Teacher—“Good. Now play it.” 


what time?” 


Lesson B. 


Another Teacher—‘Tell me ten 
new piece before you play it.” 


things about your 


Another Average Child—(long pause) 

1. “Tt has F2, so it is in key of G.” 

2. “It is in four-four time.” 

3. “The left hand is in F clef, 
G clef.” 

4. “There are no chords in it.” 
5. “It has a repeat sien 
6. “It has staccato notes on the last line.” 
7. “It has a half note rest and quarte , 
8. “Tt is slow and quiet.” 
9, “It has a tie and some slurs.” 
10, (Long pause.) “Tt is half a page 


Right hand js in 


r note rests, 


‘ long.” 
Even Miss Average Teacher might not 
able to crank-up her thinking mac hine 
add No. 10 to the list, but it came from 
year-old with glowing satisfaction! 


have been 
sufficiently tq 
a little eight. 
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Where the Left Hand Ends and the Right 
Hand Begins 


By Emil Bertl 


Very often, in teachi i f i 
se - often, in teaching young pupils, | found it neces- 
a y O mvent some means of marking to simplify a 
passage for them. : 
one which occurs very often is a chord to 
> tvided between both hands, written, either all in 
eutreble clef or all in the bass clef. E 
he * - P4 nes 7 
Rs see finds it difficult to determine which notes 
i ay with the left hand and which with the right 
and. \ 
I find that fi i 
at the following si i 
feiss : g sign will always show the 
dividing Point of the chord a 
As for example— 


=o 


AS printed With the mark. 


i 


As printed. With th 
He 2 : h the mark 
T Same ma 
hand arpeegio ee ae also be used with an alternate 
=S10, as in f vi <= 
* the following example: 


3 


Th, 


hat is Elasticity in Piano Playing 


By Hazel Victoria Goodw: 


a 


in 


ett ath more work into starting a toad 
what sh it has once been started. Th! 
an obese icists term inertia, a quality 

Jct to continue in a state of rest 


On if it be in motion. Special 


Ing art, t, re 
mie cart along ee Serve as a handle, In draw 
ar ae Number “nly, the spring-halance pointe! 

Ser than the eu scale initially very mu 


Nl pi: ne j eres 
Piano-playing. + * thereafter 
Ne could 

> artistry yy 


maintains. f 
discount the matter ¢ 
ould be a thing coms! 
* 1° Overcome the inertia of oF 

and the 
Ng the 
suce 


hi . 
erably Jess co unity 
Diano-key. 

P ey, 
mechanism, is the ie 
e tone, Producing the Be 
: Tm or re degrees of force. Te 
required nase An ext of €quivalent effects the dire 
oor MUSt Goma. ee Oprati r inertia 
Producing fo eee to aa Aneeeeele in the 
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Ir is always interesting to note how certain traits 
and general tendencies are to be found in people of the 
same class or occupation the world over. It is one of 
the greatest truths to be learned from traveling, and 
the cosmopolite who has thoroughly learned to know 
the real life of the different countries feels with great 
poignancy how many of the bitternesses and hatreds 
of the present war could be lessened were the people 


M of the various countries able to mingle and find out 


how much they have in common, in spite of war issues, 

The average student in music the world over has 

certain shortcomings, which T have been asked to dis- 
- cuss in this article, and many of them could be easily 
overcome with a little thought. One of the funda- 
mental shortcomings of the average student is his 
method of choosing a teacher. I am now speaking of 
the student who has had a certain amount of elemen- 
tary training, and has arrived at more or less knowl- 
edge of his musical needs. The student who has the 
opportunity to go to one of the very great pedagogues 
in his or her particular branch of music will not go 
far wrong. A violin student who elects to study with 
Auer, or a piano student who in the past entered the 
classes of the late master, Theodore Leschetizky, 
would be very apt to find all that he needed, but the 
average student who wishes to study in any of our 
large cities should give great thought to the choice 
of his teacher. Beyond any question of musical 
knowledge there is a psychological aspect to the case. 
Certain natures respond to certain natures, and not 
to others. I have often seen instances in Europe of 
young musicians studying with masters in every way 
fitted by knowledge and experience to Bive them 
proper guidance, and yet the personality of the 
teacher so paralyzed the student in question that no 
result was possible. The student must first consider 
very thoroughly what are his needs. If he has a 
splendid technical foundation, and feels the necessity 
of being developed on the interpretative side, he 
should be particularly careful to choose a teacher 
whose own interpretations fill him with a sense of 
authority and satisfaction, and in whose personality 
he could feel a real guiding force. If on the con- 
trary, the student feels that his chief difficulty is a 
lack of technical means, he should seek out one of 
those masters who have devoted themselves with 
complete success to the mastery of this particular 
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repeat the axiom without which no article for students 
is complete, and that is: “The road to art is a long 
one.” Fine teachers can considerably shorten this road, 
but they must be given a fair chance as regards time. 


Don’t Ignore Regular Work 
Another shortcoming of the average student is that 
he does not realize the importance of regular work. 
Spasmodie work can never bring about the same results. 
Imagine deluging a plant with water for a week, and 
then leaving it without any water for four weeks. 
The plant would promptly die, and although the music 


field. Of course there are some teachers who com- 
pine both possibilities, but it is rare to find one who 
combines both in an equal degree. 


A Serious Shortcoming 

Above all, if the student finds a teacher whom he 
believes to be the right one, he should remain with that 
teacher long enough to absorb all that that teacher has 
to give. Our American students in particular are much 
addicted to rushing from Peter to Paul, and never 
staying long enough with anybody to really possess 
themselves of what the teacher has to give. ; 
A story very much to the point is told by an eminent 
janist who formerly taught in Paris. One day an 


Traian woman came to him with a request for les- 
sons He was very busy and told her that he had no 
sons. s 


aying: “I am in Europe for six 


time, but she insisted, s 


weeks. I have studied interpretation for two weeks 
in Berlin with B : technic in Vienna for two weeks 
with G : and now I would like to get from you all 


that there is to know about the pedal.” She was firmly 
convinced that she would go back after the six weeks 
a complete master of all branches of piano playing. 
3 I can recall many similar instances of vocal students 
abroad, who would announce every few weeks that they 
had at last found the right method, and were now 
completely changing their way of singing. After go- 
oe through this procedure half a dozen times in the 
se of a winter, one can imagine the result. 

At the risk of seeming platitudinous, I shall have to 
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student-does not pay quite the same penalty as the 
plant, his development is certainly arrested. Two hours 
a day for a year will accomplish much better results 
than eight hours a day for four months. The student 
who has made up his mind to give his life to music 
should really give it. His work should be the center 
of his existence around which everything takes a sec- 
ondary place. The only thing which is of equal impor- 
tance is his health. As a matter of fact his health and 
his work are so inseparably bound together that they 
are almost as one. 

A love of work is fortunately a quality which usu- 
ally goes with real talent. This love of work, aug- 
mented by an indomitable ambition (and in some cases 
stimulated by necessity), is the greatest treasure a stu- 
dent can possess. In observing students, and even 
some artists before the public, I have been struck, par- 
ticularly of recent years, by finding a certain laziness 
which the people themselves do not in the least realize. 
In matters of technic, for instance, many students and 
many professional musicians possess a laziness of which 
they are totally unaware, and which takes the form of 
believing that they cannot accomplish this or that be- 


x 


cause they have no “natural facility for it.” 
speaking now of technical matters, 


IT am 
I have heard pian- 
ists say: “I will never be able to play octaves really 
well, because I have not naturally a good wrist,” or, 
“I will never be able to play such and such a style 
of composition because I have not enough natural 


” 


strength. As a matter of fact almost all technical 
difficulties can be overcome through hard work, unless 
there is some real physical disability, in which case the 
person in question should give up the idea of doing 
the particular work which this disability renders im- 
possible. 
A great pianist called my attention the other day to 
the fact that three of the greatest virtuosos before 
the public to-day had not what one calls “natural 
technic.” Their achievements are the result of brains 
and an enormous capacity for work. The student of 
music who has seriously made up his mind to become 
an artist should never allow himself to even think” 
the word “impossible.” THis mental attitude must be 
that everything is possible to work, and that he will 
and must conquer all difficulties. The loss of this 
faith is the beginning of the end. 


Natural Technic and Acquired Technic 


There is a class of music students to whom a par- 
ticular word must be addressed, and that is the stu- 
dent who is studying for his or her own pleasure. 
It would be much better if these students would 
make up their minds to study for the pleasure of 
others, and take their work more seriously. There 
is nothing sadder than to see a young man or a 
young girl devoting a considerable amount of time to 
studying music, and being forced eventually to look 
back upon that time as totally wasted. It is a curi- 
ous thing that so many young people regard the ac- 
quiring of an accomplishment, such as music, as 
something in which they have no particular responsi- 
bility, as something with which they can amuse them- 
selves. It would be well in these days of Sound Re- 
producing machines and excellent mechanical pianos 
if all students who are not going to give enough time 
and energy to accomplish something worth while, 
should devote that time to other things. The day of 
the mediocre performer, whether in elocution, the 
plastic arts, or music is over. Even the most fond 
parent would prefer having a good etching hung on 
the wall to an impossible daub which some easy-going 
student of art has done “for his own pleasure.” 
Long-suffering relatives and friends who in the past 
listened to tiresome recitations and poor music, 
nowadays infinitely prefer to turn on the Sound 
Reproducing machine. 

If a student of music simply desires to know enough 
about music to enjoy it and feels that he cannot or 
will not give enough time to hecome a good performer, 
it would be much better, after a certain amount of ele- 


smentary training, for him to develop and broaden his 


musical taste by listening to the fine performances of 
others, rather than by inflicting his own poor perform- 
ances on his unfortunate family and friends. The cul- 
tivation of the music lover can be done far better by 
listening than by doing something badly oneself, But 
if there is enough talent and enough time to permit 
the student to become a fairly good musician, he or 
she should take it seriously. Terrible crimes upon art 
are committed in the name of “one’s own pleasure,” 
and many an unfortunate teacher goes through purga- 
tory in consequence, 


Students Who Never Accomplish Anything 

Tt is possible for any intelligent Person to le; 
play an instrument with taste up to a certain point 
if properly taught, but it must be taken seriously It 
is melancholy to think how many thousands of listless 
American children are studying music in a desultory 
way, without really accomplishing anything, where th 5 
might with a little more energy and a different me is 


arn to 


Mel 
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attitude become fairly good musicians, and introduce 
into their homes all the delights of Chamber Music, 
which plays such a large part in the home life of cul- 
tured families in Europe. No parent in sending a child 
to classes of literature in school would be satisfied to 
have them spend their time reading dime novels; they 
would expect them to learn the classics, and to come 
away with a fair knowledge of the best in literature. 
It is amazing how many students of music all over the 
country instead of making the acquaintance of the 
classical literature of music spend their time playing 
trash, or, at the best, perfectly unimportant music. It 
is difficult to ascertain whether this is primarily the 
fault of the student or teacher. There are many very 
good music teachers all over the country who are 
obliged to earn their living and who insist that the 
demand of music students and their parents for “light 
music” makes it impossible for them to teach in the 
way they would like to. Of course it is undoubtedly 
true that a teacher with a forceful personality and 
strong convictions can succeed in changing this atti- 
tude, and in small places may even succeed in raising 
the standard of the entire community. But the music 
student here also plays a great role. 


Music Students Influence the Standard of Taste 

Music students all over the country should take it 
seriously to heart that it is largely in their power to 
raise the musical standard of the country, and that 
they must themselves demand of their teachers to learn 
to know and to play the best in music. Nearly all the 
great composers have written compositions within the 
grasp of the student who has not attained any great 
technical proficiency, and yet it is amazing to see stu- 
dents coming out of conservatories playing at the most 
one or two Sonatas of Beethoven, and never having 
touched upon the Inventions or Partitas of Bach, or 
the easier pieces of Schumann and Brahms. What 
would we think of a student coming out of a college 
without a knowledge of Shakespeare’s plays or Dick- 
ens’ works? Even if the student in question eventu- 
ally gives up his own work in music, a knowledge of 
classical musical literature would mean a lifetime’s 
pleasure in listening to concerts. To come in touch 
with great things has an enormous developing influence 
on every human being. 


Self-Criticism 

‘Yo go back to the student who is studying profes- 
sionally and with the ambition to become an artist, a 
shortcoming which frequently leaves very bad results 
is the inability to distinguish between healthy self- 
criticism and weakening discouragement. The musi- 
cian who is entirely satisfied with himself is not a 
real artist, The element of self-criticism keeps art 
alive—it makes for growth and development. But 
one frequently hears students say after the concert of 
some great artist, “I never want to play again.” To 
hear someone else do a thing better than one can do 
it oneself should always be a spur, never a discour- 
agement. If all music students in America, whether 
working professionally or not, would take their work 
seriously, and do it intelligently, and under the proper 
guidance, we should soon have a musical standard sec- 
ond to no country in the world, and I am sure that 
all good Americans will join with me in hoping that 
this day is not far distant. 


Is Slow Practice Overdone? 

In at least one out of three of the articles on the 
technical side of piano playing, we find the subject of 
slow practice urged, either expressly or implicitly. Oc- 
casionally some bright little writer will frame a clever 
little epigram, of which this is the whole and only 
point. 

Perhaps, from the beginners’ standpoint, the matter 
may not be overdone, but is there not a time in each 
player’s course when he must begin not only to work 
pieces up to the proper tempo, but even to read them 
at sight at the proper tempo? Without this, there 
can he no real masterly musicianship: a feeling for the 
correct tempo is at the foundation of all musical com- 
prehension of a piece. Many pieces, taken at an un- 
reasonably slow speed, become mere caricatures of the 
composer’s intention. It is better to miss a note 
here and there, than to take a wrong tempo. 

Besides that, one never knows what he can do until 
he tries. Many a player who first is compelled to a 
rapid tempo in some way—either by ensemble work 
with more experienced players, or by voluntarily taking 
a certain metronome speed, experiences, after the first 
fright has worn off, a real exhilaration, and is agree- 
ably surprised to find his ability equal to all demands. 
Tt is much like the healthy reaction that one experi- 
ences on plunging into a cold bath. 


Helpful Routine in Sight-Reading 


By Viva Harrison 


J. Determine in what key the piece is written, and 
play over the scale in your mind before beginning, 

LU. Regard the measure signature, and see if there 
are any peculiarities in the time, playing accurately and 
in an even tempo. i 

Ill, Foresee what is going to take place, and look 
at least one bar in advance, never looking back, because 
what has happened cannot be improved. ‘ 

IV. Cultivate quick mental concentration, seeing 
everything, the fingers reproducing exactly what the 
eyes see. Knowledge of composition, harmony and 
form is a great asset. 

V. Avoid playing pieces beyond your mechanical 
skill, as it will result in stumbling and halting. Train 
yourself to overcome sudden difficulties, 

VI. Observe the style, expression and fingering, 
rendering the greatest possible beauty in interpretatio ; 
and finish at first sitting. > % 

VII. Sight-read every day pieces of the s 
you are studying. More difficult pieces may 
with four hands—duets and concertos. 


ame grade 
be played 


Ten New Year Resolutions 


These resolutions appeared in The Etude 
some years ago. They were so much liked 
that some of our readers had them re- 
printed on cards. We are printing them 
again for the benefit of new readers. 

1. To practice regularly 

day. 
To do my work as th 

teacher were present. cee my 
To take all difficult 

hand alone. HEED GS 
To count aloud all new w 

any hard places, oraaand 
To observe all marks of 

fingering, etc. 
To practice slowly enou 

steady accurate Playing. oy ace 
To make my left hand 

faithful member. | "Ue and 
To practice with head 

with my fingers, sea clluas 
To play all pieces outside 

son, outside of practice ieee 
Not to miss my lesson 

vented by sickness, 


hours each 


expression, 


unless pre- 


Learning to Listen 


By Mrs. U. B. White (Rangoon Burmah) 


Pupirs so seldom use their ears whe 
indeed, musicians often fail to realize 
paratively speaking, persons musicall 
discern in the music they hear, 

Both to show the fault and to aid i 
the writer has prepared a set of easy q 
answered about records which are heard 
reproducing machine. (Of course many 
be answered in advance by referring 
tions in the catalog, but in order to 
benefit, the answers should be discover 
pupil’s own observation.) 

1. Vocal or Instrumental? 

2. What voice or voices? 

Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartet, or Chorus? 
What instrument or instruments? ’ 
. What style of composition? Lyric, 
Major or minor? 

. Tf a familiar tune, tell the name, 

. What sort of time? Duple, triple, 
. What speed? Largo, adagio, anda: 
allegro, aie 

Other suitable questions will occu 
naturally. poe ive teaches 

The very first lesson T found that in a quartet 
an opera, pupils distinguished only two Voices, a eon 
all four were perfec clear. A harp was a eae 
piano, and other similar mistakes were comn - ce 
peated tests, however, showed great aay = 
progress, in the matter of intelligent fiste; 
cannot fail to react favorably on the 
playing, 


n practicing, and, 
how little, com. 
y untrained really 


n mending jit, 
uestions to he 
on her sound. 
of these might 
o the descrip- 
obtain the full 
ed solely by the 
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Classic Mistakes 
By George W. Vail 


i AN the course of twelve years’ orchestral experience 
: ae more or less closely observed the mistakes made 
aces average musician, be he pianist, cellist or vio- 
aie in his interpretation of music in general, These 
rr r : 

sae occur in every concert, not merely when the 
cae pectontied are being read at sight, but also 
amiliar compositions i h 
are bein r the 

hundredth time. ao 

The ¢ 

Pc pence of these may be numbered on the 
yee ae ae hand; this list of eight includes the 
erpretative sins commi ici h 
mitt y wag 

ehulamece ance ed by musicians 


ii e ey 
Failing to sustain long notes for their full value. 


pains out of ten musici 
this manner in 
tention: 


a lans will play the above ug 
rect defiance of the composer's in- 


2, Thi i ! 
1s might come os q sub-head of No, 1. Haven! 
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unter es ix- 
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Tr is perhaps but natural that those of us who have 
been interested in the life of Robert Schumann should 
visualize Friedrich Wieck chiefly as the tyrannical 
father who opposed his daughter's marriage to Rob- 
ert, and lose sight of the thanks due him for the skill- 
ful and unremitting pains he had bestowed on Clara’s 
musical education, whereby she became a great artist. 
Even Clara Schumann herself, in her later years testi- 
fied, “I must say with pain that my father has never 
been recognized as he deserved.” 


Who Was Friedrich Wieck ? 


Friedrich Wieck, although the greatest piano teacher 
of his time, in many respects, did not start on a dis- 
tinctively musical career until after he was grown up, 
though he was recognized as showing great aptitude 
for music, and his school teachers complained that 
he devoted too much time to it. His early life was one 
of great poverty, struggle and privation, and was suffi- 
ciently varied and full of remarkable incident to make 
an interesting narrative by itself, but that it would lead 
‘us too far afield. Suffice it to say, that he succeeded in 
making his way through school and college, and became 
a candidate in theology: he even got so far as to preach 
one sermon, at St. Sophia’s Church, Dresden—his first 
and last. y i 

Among the various means he employed in working 
his way, was—playing in the orchestra for a dancing 
class! He also served as jprivate tutor for the children 
in one or two wealthy households, ‘and in one of these, 
he was kindly allowed to be present on occasions when 
Milchmeyer, an eminent music teacher was giving in- 
struction. Milchmeyer, observing his eager interest, 
generously gave him a few lessons gratis. Much 
of his practice was done on an old table-clavier. 

We have already spoken of his first, and last, ser- 
mon. He gave up all thoughts of a career in the 
sacred ministry, and became _ Private tutor in a 
wealthy family, devoting all his spare time to the 
study of music, for which he now had favorable 
opportunity. He by no means neglected the work 
which meant his bread and butter; indeed, he took it 
so seriously that he delved deeply into the science 
and art of pedagogy in general, and wrote a very 
a able essay setting forth the principles which 

i i ivity as a teacher. 
ou at pated he met Marianne Tromlitz, 
afterward to become his wife and the mother of 
She was of a musical family, her father a 
randfather a flutist in the Gewandhaus 


commend 


Clara. 
cantor, her grandta 
Orchestra at Leipsic. F ; 
Meanwhile he was gaining some success with his 
A song of his was published in a lead- 
«oo musical magazine; he attracted the attention of 
Wubee who recommended him to publishers, and by 
Me ive he was thirty-one he ventured to move to 
Leipsic with his young bride (by this time about 
ae years of age), to enter upon a musical career, 
ae did not seek to depend entirely on his musical 
tivities for a livelihood, but opened a music foan- 
ae and began to trade cautiously as a piano 
Uli Eis wife also gained some little local fame 
any gale singer, and later on, thanks to careful 
pee aenEn “from her husband, also a solo pianist, 
ie ypearing a few times successfully in profes- 
aie! Pee cagarieutd before her increasing family 
led her undivided attention. ; “i 
Jt was into this household that Clara Wieck was 
on September 13, 1819. Later on the family 
be oraated by three little brothers, but these have 
ice passing interest in our narrative, 
bu 


compositions. 


sional 
deman¢ 


How Clara Schumann Studied 


With a Note on the Romance of Clara and Robert Schumann 


When little Clara was five years old, her father and 
mother separated, the latter returning to her parents 
in Plauen and taking the children with her, but soon 
after, the law court assigned Clara to the guardianship 
of her father, and she returned to Leipsic. She was a 
quiet, solitary little maiden, not very forward in learn- 
ing to talk, but absorbed, seemingly, in a mysterious 
inner life of her own. Her little brothers were with 
the mother, so she was in the position of an only child, 
and the object of her father’s greatest care and hopes. 
Curiously enough, he had been succeeding much better 
as a business man than as a musician: his loan-library 
was well patronized and his piano sales satisfactory, 
while his classes as a piano teacher were by no means 
large. This, no doubt, made him all the more anxious 
to make his own daughter a “star pupil,” and he lost 
no time in beginning her musical education. 


Clara’s First Lessons 
On September 18, 1824, just after her fifth birthday, 
Clara had her first lesson, and from that time, for 
fourteen years, her father devoted his best energies to 
the development of her powers. He taught what was 
known as the “Logier” system (from the name of its 
inventor, a French mus 


ian residing in Ireland). 

Its chief characteristics were these :— 

1. The use of the “chiroplast’—a piece of apparatus 
intended to help toward a good position of the hands. 

2. The simultaneous practice and teaching of three 
or more children together in a class—not one at a time, 
but playing the same exercises at once on several pianos, 
whereby the more advanced helped along the backward. 

3. The immediate combination of theory and prac- 
tice, even with beginners, making them not merely play- 
ers, but intelligent musicians, 


ROBERT AND CLARA SCHUMANN. 
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4. The giving of exercises on the piano by dictation 
or by ear, for some time before teaching the printed 
notes; in other words, teaching the thing before the 
sign. 

The “chiroplast” has long been forgotten, but in all 
other details Wieck’s teaching agreed with the most 
correct and advanced ideas of the best pedagogues, then 
and now. 

Clara’s Progress 

By one year from the time she began her lessons, 
little Clara could play from notes, and in a few months 
was able to learn all her new pieces from book, ad- 
vancing step by step from easy duets and solos to suit- 
able works for four hands by Czerny, Cramer, Miiller, 
Moscheles, Field, and even Weber. (Observe that with 
Wieck, ensemble playing was, from the start, the most 
prominent feature of the young pupil's course, instead 
of being something left as a sort of added accomplish- 
ment, which might or might not be acquired later. As 
one result of this, Clara, all her life, excelled greatly 
in concerted music, such as trios for piano and strings, 
sonatas for piano and violin, and the like.) 

After two and a half years, her hour of practice was 
increased to two hours per day. She was able at this 
tithe to modulate from one key to another, in impro- 
vising, and she knew all the chords by ear and by name. 
Her touch, also, had developed certainty and beauty 
of tone. 

By the time she was eight years old, she could play 
two concertos: Hummel’s in G major and Mozart’s in 
E flat, and performed the last-named work before an 
invited audience, with the accompaniment of eight or- 
chestral instruments, From this time on, her fame 
spread and she played in many places. ° 


An Exciting Adventure 


Clara was still but a child, when she had an oppor- 
tunity to appear in concert at the Gewandhaus in 
Leipsic—one of the most famous concert halls in 
Europe—and in starting for the place, on the night 
of the concert, she somehow got into the wrong 
carriage, and was carried off to another part of the 
city. Her father found her in time, and brought her 
back in another carriage, but half hysterical with 
tears and fright. To calm her and banish her scare, 
her father bought her sugar-plums, and said to her, 
“T quite forgot to tell you, Clara, that everyone } 
carried off by strangers before playing for the firsé: 
time in public.” 


Music, School and Home Life 

Friedrich Wieck was a most exacting teacher: even 
such a talented pupil as his daughter could not al- 
ways succeed in pleasing him. He kept a diary of 
her progress in early years, and after she grew. old 
enough, she continued the entries in the diary on her 
own account, This little hook records more th 
case, where for some musical misdemeanor sh 
punished by being put back to certain exerci 
forbidden for a time to play some favorite pi 
her father had the good sense not to force her dili 
gence to such a degree as to make her grow Giese _ 
music, and he encouraged her to romp and pla . of 
the open air. Her school studies were not ne 2 By Ag 
and she showed fair intelligence, though she fen 
to write musical notes before she could Mie ae 
letters of the alphabet. She showed but little j ae 
tion to general reading, nor did her father aN ans 
her to it. This became a regret to her. hoy pe tage 
later years, DeOWever, in 

When she was nine years old, her TAthen vra des 
again. Fortunately her stepmother Was eaettied 
took a real interest in her, Later on, her eed (and 
Marie became, in turn, her father’s pet pu yy esister 
the end an eminent pianist, Pi and in 


an one 
he was 
Ses, or 
ce, yet 
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: How Clara Met Robert Schumann 

In the summer of 1828, Robert Schumann, a highly 
gifted young musical amateur who was in his first 
year as a student at the law-school, sought lessons of 
Wieck. He was at this time a youth of eighteen, and 
Clara a little girl of nine, albeit a very unusual 
and interesting little girl. There is no mention made of 
Clara Wieck in Schumann's letters of this time. As 
those who have read his life well know, he was going 
through a terrible mental struggle which terminated 
finally in his giving up the study of law, and adopting 
music as a career. Two years later we find him not 
only taking lessons of Wieck, but living at his home, 
and thrown in close contact with his family, particularly 
with Clara, who was rapidly developing into an attrac- 
tive young lady. (When she was scarcely twelve years 
old, she was often taken to be in her 'teens.) 

From this time on, Clara played more and more often 
in public and was recognized as a full-fledged profes- 
sional pianist of high rank. 

She also gained some recognition for her composi- 
tions, accepted by publishers both in Leipsic and in 
Paris. 

We must not judge Friedrich Wieck too harshly that, 
some six years later, he feared lest his talented daugh- 
ter would ruin her career by marriage with the yet 
obscure Robert Schumann. It is not every one who is 
favored with the gift of prophecy, and the development 
of his daughter’s talents had been the great interest of 
his life for some fourteen years. 


The Artistic Reason for the Use of the 
High Finger Stroke 


By J. Katherine Macdonald 


In an article in Tue Erupe for August, 1917, called 
“Playing Close to the Keys versus The High Finger 
Stroke,” the writer expresses a desire to hear of a 
good scientific argument for the use of the high finger 
touch in piano playing. 

In the whole of the article, it seems to me, he loses 
sight of a fundamentally important fact, and that is, 
that piano playing is not a science at all, but an art. 

In the expression of ideas by means of the piano, 
and in the producing of beautiful effects, there is one 
device which most of the great pianists use—though not 
all—and in my humble opinion, those few who ignore 
or disapprove of it neglect a very important means of 
heightening the beauty of their passages. This device 
is, to wry the low finger touch with an occasional use 
of the high finger touch; the result being a different 
quality of tone due to the percussion of the fingertip. 
And as variety of tone-color is just one of the points 
in which the piano is lacking, I really can not see why 
all artists do not look upon this device as a very pre- 
cious one. ia 

I admit that high finger practice as an end in itself 
has been very much overdone. There was a time 
when all scale passages were supposed to be played 
with this percussive touch, the low-finger pressure being 
used merely for melody. The effect, however, of the 
high-finger stroke in loud and rapid passages 1s a hard 
brilliancy and a loss of legato. As one may sometimes 
wish to produce this very effect, on occasion, even this 
touch should be practiced. But the most artistic method 
of employing the high finger stroke is ina diminuendo 
scale passage. When employed in the scale, the high 
fingers, dropped lightly and delicately on the key with 
no arm weight exerted, produce a beautiful trans- 
parency of tone. Bs eee 
All experienced teachers know that it is not sufficien ‘ 
with the majority of pupils, to give them off-hand 
directions to do any thing. There is always the neces- 
sity for systematic training. Most inexperienced play- 
ers have such a lack of control over their fingers that 
they cannot, at will, keep them at any given distance 
from the keys, whether high or low. Therefore, in 
order to have the high finger touch at their command, 
to be used for an artistic purpose, it should first be 
consistently practiced. This does not mean that the 
finger should be strained away from the keyboard in 
an unnatural manner, but just raised sufficiently to pro- 
duce the percussive sound which is wanted. Two other 
conditions are also necessary to produce this sound. 
The finger must be firm and muscular, and it must 
fall in one quick, direct movement and not tumble in 
a hesitating manner. 

There may perhaps be no scientific argument for the 
high finger stroke. What of that? It seems to me 
there is an artistic argument, and that is what artists 
and musicians are interested in. 
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Vitalize Your Piano Playing 


By Harriette Brower 


Wry is it that such a large proportion of Piano 
playing seems to express little or nothing? Why is 
piano playing so frequently merely a collection of 
sounds, with little form, climax, expression or appeal ? 
These questions are borne in upon listeners who give 
the subject any attentive thought. q 

Take a recital by junior players, for example. Each 
child plays his piece, on which much time, anxiety and 
means have been expended. If the correct keys. have 
been depressed, if there has been no disaster at begin- 
ning or close, there is great rejoicing and applause. “On 
the other hand, if there has chanced to be a catastrophe 
of course there are tears and heartburnings, Parents 
and friends enjoy these exhibitions; other teachers 
like to see what their colleagues are doing, what new 
pieces are being used, and so on. But what. of the 
music itself; has it any meaning, does its performance 
say anything? 5 

Go a little higher up. Attend a musical of advanced 
students. You may hear concert waltzes and Liszt 
Rhapsodies, rendered with much noise and great show 
of brilliancy. You may perhaps be impressed with these 
qualities—but if you look deeper, beneath the outward 
flourish, will you find the playing contain real srt 
ment, true expression? Is there anything that os 
that makes a special appeal? BMS, 

Even among the players who have gone much fu 
ther, who are able to give their own recitals, ato 
belong to the profession and are called artists, oe 
is very much to be desired in this very quality f 
making the music vital and alive. A well known aiaet 
cian remarked to me: “I seldom go to a Piano teaitaL 
because much of the piano playing one hears faacane 
so little.” Another artist and teacher remarked: “ Rd 
vanced pupils who come to me seem to have SRA 
idea of how to make their playing expressive.” 

What every one who plays the piano should do j 
to meet these questions fairly. He should seriou iy 
examine his work, decide whether it js effective, a 
if not, wherein it fails. Every teacher must eS 
the same way in regard to his pupils. Tt should ‘be a 
the highest importance to him whether his nan Ce 
learning to play expressively; whether their perf aa 
ance is clumsy and perfunctory or brimful of lif ae 
vitality. asi 


there 


very little 


Putting Life Into the Notes 


In order to determine how to vitalize one’s playin, 
it would be necessary to give a resumé of the wh ie 
process of piano playing. This is hardly possible in 
a limited space. The most important eae a 
can be briefly touched on: Piano playing is much mor 
than putting keys down. It is a wonderful a a 
means of expression. We are often told music if al 
language. Then we must make the piano speak ¥, 
Biilow aptly said, “We do not want * a 
we want piano-speaking.” 

Among the things necessary to make your 
vital and alive are: Good Rhythm, Good Ton 
cious Phrasing, Correct Fingering, Artistic P, 
Vari ety of Touch and Tone, The Sense of P. 
and Constant Listening to one’s playing. These thi 
do not allow for the personal equation, the aeiee 
spark of genius, the gift of inner musical feeling. es 
do provide for the learnable things which anaes 
caf acquire with care and_ patience. Let us eee 
at them in turn, e 2 alice 

Good rhythm is one of the things most fre 
slighted, yet it may be called about the 
of all. Rhythm is the rudder—withor 
wanders aimlessly on the sea of tone, 
definite aim, no steadying hand. Students deficient ; 
this vital point must take every means to carreek re 
lack. Technical forms in varied rhythms shold ie 


points, however 


Piano-chattering, 


playing 
e Judi- 
edaling, 
roportion, 


rrequently 
most important 
at it your boat 
adrift, with no 


studied, counted and played with metronome, Es be 
cially is counting aloud benefic for that is safnettites 
which comes from within the player. Not only ie ae 

Y is tech- 


nic to be counted, but pieces also. 
Good tone depends on good touch 
to the very foundation. Has your foundation he 
well laid? Have you secured easy conditions Bi ie 
laxed arm weight on your fingers, and awe. ioe 
quired quick, exact finger action? Is your tenes 2 al 
expressive, in both melody and Passage forms? quality 
warm tone cannot be produced where fingers s rich, 
and uncertain, while wrists are stiff, it is Fa 
we need both looseness and firmness in order nae iinet 
good tone, but we must know how and where te ae 
both these conditions. It is the nail-joint of the es 


» and harks back 


re- 


are flabby 


and the arch of the hand which must be firm and 
pee while wrists and arms are loose and weighty. 
= yeu have not secured these conditions you need t0 
go right back to first Principles until they are mas- 
tered. Listen to your playing and see for. yourself. 


Speaking Music : 
t piece without careful attention to analysis 
ir eane ae 18 like reading language and omitting 
sue I nnchistin: One would never do that, 
lansiiee oe ut people constantly try to speak the: 
ee See music without the slightest regard for 
tre, punctuation and expression. Pupils come 


to me fr ; 
ec frequently, who have studied the piano for years, 


and yet not hay i i 
¢€ the lea ey an ee S 
they have never least idea of phrasing. Sometime 


dire ae heard the word. It is easy to see 
con Hee re a dead language to them. 
cartier Hien Tae be taught the chords of all keyS 
They then can 4 ign how to play and recite them™ 
ture of simple ind them in pieces, and learn the struc- 
and periods ‘Allee how to find motives, phrases 
music. Tt cari hes things help them to vitalize the 
edge of them ae be made alive without a knowk 
Sufficient to my Although, of themselves, they are nt 
© make the Playing expressive. 
oa The 
Fingering” 
of the compos 


aes 
Playing a 
and phrasi 


; Right Finger on a Right Key 
'S another fact 


ery 
er’s thou i 


or in expressive deliv 
ght; too little attention is Pal 


to it, A k 

nowle As 
the choice St of analysis, of phrasing, elucidates 
out the beauty of i, * Suitable fingering will bring 


A of a melo 
: oy 5 
or inappropriate use of i 


form and 
é shape 
well as the es of the p 


y Passage, while a clumsy 
fingers can mar both. The 
a ind of ¢ hoes must be considered be 
the right finger ouch to be used for it. To vs 

itself, Ser on the right key is indeed an art 


a 


You cannot it: uk of Touch 
Vitalize y 

ouch and tone, 7 '2e your 

1€ small—or of 

all—oy : 

dos and qi @Xes are brought out; eresce” 


S: accents and various shading® 


dead leye| ie ie the playing is to be lifted from the 
subordinate eeu Monotony, Melody playing will 
Mm Which sensiti mpaniment is one of the helpful way’ 
The study of ede to tone-values Mi be acquired 
“scrimination Bese 's most necessary in cultivati"§ 
eee at the same ae for here are several pat® 
an es the Bice one of which must take prec 


al i 
1 the Voices g cannot be accomplishe 


mM quality, 
e The ¢ 
i ne of the culmi 
Playing js Correct 
Sepends on th 

ody. ik ae 


‘0 
"eae Use of the Pedals 

a factors in giving life 
ettiony, Pedals. How we use 


ew fund. 
S the +, 


to the 
them 


testing th 


. Finally— poy age Listen! 
1s; as 
Fite 92x om, go Meas but hese and elWEteae 
fou on for. Playing And you ; it know whet 
dation you hay 5 you must k 
A » you |} Ve laic og 
s hay, a Q Yr 
he for that ie ave early iene es - yout 
e mus “one I . d to listen 
and ee eas when y ay fundamental things. Ty 
2 Standj You eg . ae a et! 
strivin ding ; an listen with judgm 
gz fo S85 hen y, n with jues ec 
nd ca you k a 
F r kno what you 
rs all t sa Nn make fe ow what y 
Vitalize OFS! ie Ingers do it. i 


Z. 7 Umerg 
rs oO = erate. 
my thinking OO Playing, tec 
eg: 


: The: Feelin 


Which are necess@ 
foremost are theses 


2 : 
3 yatiety & for Rhythm 
Knowing Such ay . 
ate 
There. is ie how to ste 
80ing to 1 SeNse ip 4. © yoursel 
n 5 SS In Beli. Self. i 
lect; > Make y >delieyj «og 
ne = you ‘ies ng ati ar feeling 
emotions fundame) = expressive) et ee feel 
cannot ! estacy Maks of the q . eu t of 
: eA Ot art. No; n 
of thyths 1 time, a Witalize your No amen yoll 
You ade Tre v® amount have not ¢ vated a seOie 
aes quately aunt Of love cultivated a “abe 
Bx J re : ~ will end 
ee YOU love. °Produce Wit or music will en ihe 
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Wuewn I was about sixteen years of age my voice 
was sufficiently settled to encourage my friends and 
family to believe that I might become a singer. This 
is a proud discovery for an Italian boy, as singing— 
especially operatic singing, is held in such high regard 
in Italy that one naturally looks forward with joy to 
a career in the great opera houses of one’s native coun- 
try and possibly to those over the sea. At eighteen T 
was accordingly entered in the conservatory, but not 
without many conditions, which should be of especial 
interest to young American vocal students. The teach- 
ers did not immediately accept me as good vocal mate- 
rial. I was recognized to have musical inclinations 
and musical gifts and I was placed under observation 
so that it might be determined whether the state-sup- 
ported conservatory should direct my musical educa- 
tion along vocal lines or along other lines. 

This is one of the cardinal differences between 
musical education in America and musical education 
in Italy. In America, a pupil suddenly determines 
that he is destined to become a great opera singer 
and forthwith he hires a teacher to make him one. 
He might have been destined to become a plumber, 
or a lawyer, or a comedian, but that has little to do 
with the matter if he has money and can employ a 
In Italy such a direction of talents would 


cher. rise 6 
Be considered a waste to the individual and to the 
state. Of course the system has its very decided 
state. 


faults, for a corps of teachers with poor or biassed 
judgment could do a great deal of damage by dis- 
couraging real talent, as was, indeed, the case with 
the great Verdi, who at the age of eighteen was 
‘efused admission to the Milan Conservatory by 


i director, Basili, on the score of ‘Tack of 


the 


talent. . : 
However, for the most part the judges are experi- 


ced and skillful men and when a pupil has been 
under surveillance for some time the liability of an 
error in judgment is yery slight. Accordingly, after 
[ had spent some time in getting acquainted with 
hrough the study of Notation, Sight-singing, 
Harmony, Piano, etc., I was informed at the 
ars that I had been selected for an 

eratic career. I can remember the time with great 
ae It meant a new life to me, for T was certain 
Hee with the help of such conservative masters I 


should succeed. 
On the whole, 


en 


music t 
Theory, 
end of two ye 


at this time, I consider the Italian 


stem a very wise one for it does not fool 
aay any time with incompetence. I have met 
ae r musicians who have shown indi- 


so many young 


tions of great study but who seem destitute of 
ca 


alent. It seems like coaxing insignificant shrubs 
Saar » ereat oak trees. No amount of coax- 
Aa Prey will give them real talent if they do 
Ine) ae it, so why waste the money of the 
ue pot the money of the individual upon it. 
a . other hand, wherever in the world there is real 
On the state should provide money to develop it, 


alent, 
be les money to educate the young, 


just as it provid 
Italian Vocal Teaching 

So much has been said ahout the Old Italian Vocal 
Method that the very name brings ridicule in some 
‘ters. Nothing has been the subject for so much 
que tanry. It is something that any teacher, good 
clare aan claim in this country. Every Italian is of 
oF sy ve proud indeed of the wonderful vocal tra- 
ons : f tals, the centuries of idealism in search of 
cies a better tone production. There are of course 
be ee aterients made by great voice teachers of 
ae that have been put down and may be read in 
library in large American cities, But that 


ce 
other da 


st any % 4 
ale things make a vocal method that will suit all 
hee ig too absurd to consider. The good sense of 
cases 10ld such a plan up to 


alia aster would 
, old Italian master v 
the fA inging is first of all an art, and an art 
alg be circumscribed by any set of rules or prin- 
can 


ciples. artist must, first of all, know a very great deal 
/ 4 all possible phases of the technic of his art and 
about @ 


Vocal Study in Sunny Italy 


An Interview with the Distinguished Operatic Baritone 


MR. PASQUALE AMATO 


he must then adjust himself to the particular problem 
before him. Therefore we might say that the Italian 
method was a method and then again that it was no 
method. As a matter of fact it is thousands of meth- 
ods—one for each case or vocal problem, For instance, 
if I were to sing by the same means that Mr. Caruso 
employs it would not at all be the best thing for my 
voice, yet for Mr. Caruso it is without question the 
very best method, or his vocal quality would not be 
in such superb condition after constant years of use. 
He is the proof of his own method. : 


Listening, Always Listening 
I should say that the Italian vocal teacher teaches, 
first of all, with his ears. He listens with the greatest 
possible intensity to every shade of tone-color until his 
ideal tone reveals itself. This often requires months 


Both of my teachers knew that my high tones were 
all right and the practice was directed toward the lower 
tones. They worked me for over ten months on scales 
and sustained tones until the break that came at E flat 
above the Bass Clef was welded from the lower tones 
to the upper tones so that I could sing up or down 
with no ugly break audible. 

I was drilled at first upon the vowel “ah.” T hear 
American vocal authorities refer to “ah” as in father, 
That seems to me too flat a sound, one lacking in real 
resonance. The vowel used in my case in Italy and 
in hundreds of other cases I have noted is a slightly 
broader vowel, such as may be found half-way between 
the vowel “ah” as in father, and the “aw” as in law. 
It is not a dull sound, yet it is not the sound of “ah” 
in father. Perhaps the word “doff” or the first syl- 
lable of Boston, when properly pronounced, gives the 

right impression. 

I do not know enough of American vocal training 
to give an intelligent criticism, but I wonder if 
American vocal teachers give as much attention to 
special parts of the training as teachers in Italy do. 
T hope they do, as I consider it very necessary. Con- 
sider the matter of staccato. A good vocal staccato 
is really a very difficult thing—diffcult when it is 
right; that is, when on the pitch—every time, clear, 
distinct, and at the same time not hard and stiff. It 
took me weeks to acquire the right way of singing 
such a passage as Un di quando le veneri, from 
Traviata, but those were very profitable weeks. 


See 


Un di, quan-do le 


=== SSS 


tem - poa - vra * fu - 


Accurate attack in such a passage is by no means 
easy. Anyone can sing it—but how it is sung makes 
the real difference. 

The public has very odd ideas about singing. For 
instance, it would be amazed to learn that Trovatore 
is a much more difficult role for me to sing and sing 
right than either Parsifal or Pelleas and Melisande. 
This largely because of the pure vocal demands and 
the flowing style. The Debussy opera, wonderful as 
it is, does not begin to make the vocal demands that 
such a work as Trovatore does. 

When the singer once acquires proficiency, the acqui- 


and months of patience, The teacher must recognize 
the vocal deficiencies and work to correct them. For 
instance, I never had to work with my high tones. 
They are today produced in the same way in which I 
produced them when I was a boy. Fortunately I had 
teachers who recognized this and let it go at that. 
Possibly the worst kind of a vocal teacher is the 
one who has some set plan or device or theory which 
must he followed “willy-nilly” in order that the teach- 
er’s theories may be vindicated. With such a teacher 
no voice is safe. The very best natural voices have to 
follow some patent plan just because the teacher has 
been taught in one way, is inexperienced, and has not 
good sense enough to let nature’s perfect work alone 


vows Nove Amato has now been before the 
can public iding barite of the Metropolitan 
ouse in New York for ten years, During that time 


he has made many firm friends and admirer: 
Amato wis born at Naples, March 21st, 187: Ile studied 
at the the Conservatorium in bis native elty under Cue- 
cialla and Carelli, After tive rs at the Conservatory, he 
graduated, making his debut nh opera singer in 1900 in a 
small theatre of Naples (Bellini) in the opera of ‘Traviata. 


Mr. Pasquale 


Since then he has appeared repeatedly in the leading 
theatres of [taly, France, Germany, England, Russis 
North and South Ame Tle has visited South America 
musie centres as an oper nine different times, Lis 


opiniops upon singing are very liberal and helpful] 


sition of new roles comes very easy indeed. The main 
difficulty is the daily need for drilling the voice until 
it has the same quality every day. It can only be done 
by incessant attention, Perhaps the readers of Tur 
Erupe may be pleased to learn of some of the exercises 
I do every day with my accompanist. Here they are: 
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Little Things That Count 


“7, When a flat is placed in the signature, and a 
double flat appears accidentally, must one make a 
triple flat of same? 

“92. 1 have been hearing that many teach begin- 
ners the notes of bass and treble clef together at 
the first lesson, and never a or ‘hands separately’ 
practice. Could this be pos: ible ? 


“3, T always thought the G meant 4/4 measure, 
but noticed that in some editions it is the same as 
© 4/2. How does this happen? 
“4, When hands cross over each other which is 
usually above? 
5. In Moszkowski’s Serenata why are there two 
eighth notes on the last beat of the measure in 
the first example, and in the second are the octave 
A and G played together ?”"—G. C. EB. 
1. When a double flat or sharp is used, it is assumed 
that signature flats or sharps do not exist. A double 
flat simply indicates that the tone is a whole step lower 


than it would be without any alteration sign. 

2. There are those who teach as you suggest, except 
that I doubt whether they refuse to allow pupils to 
practice with hands separately. This is often neces- 
sary in any stage of progress. 

3. Your understanding is correct. The © is also 
used for allabreve measure, in which there may be 
either two or four half notes. In this case it should 


be printed ¢. but often is not. 
4. This is governed entirely by convenience in any 


given passage. 


5. The octave A belongs to the bell-like reiterated 
accompaniment tone. The lower A to the melody. Two 
distinct parts are therefore represented on one and the 
same degree. If the lower A were omitted you would 
not realize that there was a melody note to be brought 
out. In the second example the A and G are played 
together. If you had figured out the time values of 
the notes, you would have observed that they both fall 
on exactly the same instant of time. Notes on two 
contiguous degrees are written this way in order to 
avoid crowding the staff. 


Unusual Cases 


Two boys, thirteen and fourteen, have come to 
me for study, One of them has the first finger 
of the left hand cut off at the knuckle, The 
other has a paralyzed right shoulder, but is able 
to use the arm from the elbow down freely. They 
are bright, intelligent boys, both of whom have 
been “picking out’ popular melodies by ear, and 
supplying chords in bass for accompaniment. Per- 
haps you people who have been trained from child- 
hood ‘to, appreciate the best music cannot under- 
stand those who aspire to nothing higher than 
“nieture-show music,” but I am trying to give them 


a chance at least. 
Could you suggest material that would Paseo 


boys of this kind? Could you suggest a definite 
seale fingering for the boy with the matmed hand, 
Can you give me a suggestion as to how to procure 
material for teaching the class of pupils we have 
here?—H. B. 


I live in a city rapidly approaching the million mark, 
but the majority of them like the same kind of music 
that they do in Arizona or New Mexico. The number 
of people who care for the highest in music is dis- 
tinetly limited, although increasing constantly. A won- 
derful change has taken place even jn the last quarter 
century. The best things have to be struggled for, no 
matter along what line, very much as one has to fight 
to keep the weeds down in a garden. Unfortunately 
you cannot pull up an inferior taste for music, but 
must do your hest to keep the hest alive amidst 
choking. weeds. Your two boys certainly deserve en- 
couragement when trying to learn to play under such 
handicaps, and they can doubtless jearn to give them- 
selves and their friends a great deal of pleasure. For 
the boy with the missing finger, number the fingers 
he has from one to four, and cross the little finger 
over the thumb in scales where the fourth usually 
passes over. Let the thumb fall on the lower C jn 
that scale, Assume that it is the little finger that is 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by N. J. COREY 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “How to Teach,” “Wi Teach. 
Musical Theory, Iistory, etc., all of which properly belong to ie EAE PML COI Ys UAE ARI EC a 


missing, and work from that basis. It-is not likely 
that he will ever carry his music far enough so that 
you will look for high perfection in scale attests it 
fact you will gain a greater influence over them if 
you do not make their study too burdensome along the 
line of exercises. Your leading to higher things ‘must 
be very gradual. In order to supply yourself with 
music, write to the publisher and ask him to send you 
on selection a package of pieces suitable for such 
teaching as you desire to do, stating the grade. Ke 

a carefully annotated list of all that you find ane = 
ful, for future reference, er 


A Few Hints 


1. Am a girl of eighteen, and 
g + lay s " 
Preludes and Pugues from Bach's ‘Vent ‘Temp hy: 
Clavichord, and Beethoven's “Joonlight” hele 
and similar things very well. My tonelee ig nd 
oilers entice me to go to a conservatory. Would 
you advise this, or would I er work Ww! 
See better work with my 
2. I practice two hours dail 
‘s ly. Is this 
ee practice less I cannot keep fy aber eee 
8. Is it good to play : ea 
teary mations play scales and chords in con- 
4, In playing Dyorfik’s Humor 
3 resque 
should the lower bass notes be ed Secento? 


5, Is there any harm y’ 
bersral goIney CON MEMeD, tate Nae see ee deal 


‘gan 


1. Whether you should continue work witl 
present teacher depends upon her ability. Tt 
capable, and you are being rightly trained it will 
wise to. defer your going to a city for study pe 
as possible within reason. The expense is he © ie 
city, and one should accomplish all possible eee eae 
dertaking it. As my teacher said to me SiN act 
a boy, “There is no use of your paying board Ha es 
to learn the scales in double thirds and cheeoe 
you are going to follow music as a profes ee If 
certainly be your wisest plan to take up aan pe wall 
in one of the large musical centers. Tt will a study 
advantage from every standpoint. © to your 

2. Two hours intelligently disposed 
four with the inattenticn that accompani 
of practice. Meanwhile when you dey 
time to your study you can incr 
time with advantage. Keeping Afeee ot 
not to depend upon the amount of time vO! i eas 
A small amount of time should serve i # pep ctice: 
this, if you are not trying to advance Bacease 
that you keep your hands and fingers su ; 1 pace stall 
you ley or practice, Pple whenever 

3. Scales should be systemati ; 
trary motion. You will oe co Pececee 
chords, however. 

4. The first or lower bass i 
should not be played Bao Oh ae 
Dvorak’s own edition the pedal is m eapes Tn 
sustained until the third eighth note eee ee 
organ the bass note may be held as a 
the pedal, thus corresponding to the a 
by the damper pedal on the piano, 

5. None at all, unless it excites 
you do not sleep. If you have an 
house in close proximity to yours. 
what they think about it. : 


your 
Tf she is 


is better than 
€s a good deal 
ote your entire 


it In con- 
necessary with 


Measure 


Hence on the 
uarter note by 
fect Produced 


you so much 

: tha 
y neighbors with A 
you might ask them 


Clumsy Muscles 


1. A woman of thirty-five 7 
music and understands ih but Plays, fourth-zrade 
stiff she cannot execute it satistactorites are so 
would you suggest to Improve conditions), Vhat 
2, What can one do with a pupil wi Z 
of her notes? J have pointed to the print 
while she named them, and written 2 nted notes 
Nat for her to fll in the letters: burs jon the 
plays she guesses at them,—t. v: at when she 


ho is not sure 


1. It is rare that fixed muscles and ligame 
person of the mature age of thirty-five ae me 
to any considerable degree. Massaging a loosened 
wintergreen and cold cream will help ne eae oil of 
Do not try to have her raise her Riget § ten them, 
the keys. Let the fingers be held from a aM Striking 
half inch above the keys which will give Sates toa 
ward play that will be necessary. For Tee ee 

» Select 


\ 
nts ‘of a 


Musi esi Answered de : 7 
ical Questions Answered de partment. Full name and address must accomp a int 
any all inquiries. 


he . 
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+ and not technical problems pertaining to 


those igh c i 
a te high character in the third grade, and she 
ie ubtless play them more smoothly. 

2. Consta i 1 i 
ae oe drill and plenty of patience is what § 
ee ie should practice naming notes daily and 
fe a a4 will become familiar with them. Let 
a na notes in her etudes and pieces before 
ee he os Practice. Be sure that she is able t0 

mple pieces fluently before leaving them. 


H i 
ow to Keep in Form Without Practice 


On acco: C 
invalid iatnee aes obliged to travel with au 
for at least, tee tt be unable to resume practice 
What I have Te ee Tow can I best keep UP 
resume regular leeeons oa aoe time as I ca 


You will 
Preserve the 
exercises on 


be surprised to learn how well you ¢@ 
ia kg of your fingers by practicing 
in this latter pee or even on the arm of @ chair 
manipulate, Meas ithe trill being about all you caf 
thing there is t anwhile the trill includes about evel” 
Passage work, ae on the piano in the way of Ainge! 
ete, grow, You is the germ out of which scales 

1 can even go through the motion 
a ag on a table, and hit the relativ, 
Work, but if yo @ deal of accuracy. It may be 0 
this. Select sae are in earnest you will not mm" 
Commit to eepecuane of a given number of pict 
enough in one Aye if possible. If you remain lon 
on a piano o, Wn you may be’ able to secure practt¢ 


F ceasi , 
repertoire, rays when you can work of 8 { 
answer for this zen pieces that you have learned wi 


Si . 
We printed an tudying at Maturity 


number, entitled articl 


to a letter from a 


if 6 
. S to he known ei Cight. A correspondent i 
she has as E Di, was so much inter® é 
co Sent an article on an’ experiey 
ill be found htains much valuable informatit 
Ta is another page, with the tite 
ompanying ya We are also glad :. 
y sven ta “Gh s 
Perhaps ; Ctter in this department, ad 
ers who are struggling: a 


Ss ites fe to oth 
Ner enthusi nem with s ee 
a asm, Some of the inspiratto 


dy the 
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at tggle in overcoming 4 vo 
n of which I send in the 
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lar difficulty, 


nt 

lovey: eS out ‘O a i" 
ae Who ut tn sym Peat 
SDecially y are handyat! 
Mine, yp Y one wh, leap 


ne Presumptuous, but Ly 
¥ toward all other must 
Ped by a late beginmins 


ar * ‘or S tr 
Hele ig Set think the sroubled by a aificulty 
sire, like Value, T okestion contained {0 hake 
ro to oenseat of the ale Very Elad, hecaty 
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© stnay: Music has been greatly 
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[Eprror’s Nore.—tn the Brvpr for October, 1917, Mr, Rus- 
sell took up the elementary p of this subject in an 
article entitled Legato, Staccato and Marca WwW hile this 
article may be read independently the reader advised to 
peruse the first article also, for a fuller understanding of 
the subject. In the first article Mr. Russell analyzed the 
character and mechanical sources of Pianoforte Tone, clns- 
it broadly as Pereu e and tained, with close 
ous grades of detached (Staccato) tones, 
the singing qualities and their connection with 
tach other (Legato). We described the Normal character of 
pianoforte tone, the so-called Portamento or Non L 
ribed with close ani 


des ; 5-Leg. 
= * which he calls 2 Marked-Legato or Marcato-Legato, 
cata,” which ie cmbines.the percussive hammer-stroke tone 


‘ fee aw 
a qua ained (singing) tone, (made pos: 


e damper from the wire). The first paper also 
iting Of tne rcativa and analysis of the various mechanical 
ine al, ete.) processes of tone production at the keyboard, 
Saaiee the vital principles of freedom and weight of the 
er ‘apparatus and the determining of elemental playing 


impulses. ] 


ble by the 


2” 


Elemental Playing Impulses 


The two prime means of tone production at the 


tceyboard are: First, Pure finger action with quiet hand 
and arm, the pressure stroke directly at the surface 
of the key without raising the finger, the muscular 
ilse being of course in the arm. With this playing 


impu 
Bach all classes of detached tones may be produced 
peas rapid skips, in which the elastic arm plays an 


important part. (The Legato Touch is primarily pure 
ee: ion. 
sr gos per A Touches” in which the active 
forearm and hand aid the finger action, through the 
weight of the playing members bounding along the 
keyboard, marking each key-stoke with an elastic action 
(down and rebound) at close key surface, the finger 
“reaching” the active key and “playing” upon it. The 
d and arm “foat” along the keyboard surface in 
hays ct freedom of bounding action, the playing finger 
ie the action and firmly withstands the pressure as 
HA strikes (presses) the key and reaches through. the 
y-fall. 
aay Hes impulses of graded power, metrical or 
ressional accent, etc, are from the arm in either 
a sare of key-stroke (pure finger action or 
of ne touch). From this delicate, flexible, bound- 
boun ae through all grades of power, we reach 
ing tou figs of touch, which in the playing of de- 
we’ ae or forceful tones at the close of a pas- 
tached if for an “up-spring” of the hand and arm. All 
sage, calls eans of touch should be developed without 
of Fn ane perfect realization of these processes 
Vy aaane their tonal result may be acquired. 
° 


Special Touch Processes 


The flex of finger, hand or arm “wiping” the key 
he surface is a special means of tone production 
across s 


ich might be allowed in the later development of 
He hands, but this manner of touch is never neces- 
irm hands, 


although often convenient. With children with 
sary, i 4 frail fingers it is a very harmful process, 
slender ene it is likely to do, a flinching of the finger- 
eas destroying the fiymness of the finger, which 
tip J f 


- mness with directness of stroke, we are ever seek- 
firmnes 


ing f0 ee ee Pinger Stroke has many elements 

a " he its use, but I will here only emphasize the 
of aes ess of this angular manner of touch, its awk- 
needlessness nd its possibilities of undue contractions, 
waranessy Fisiation of the fact that its only excuse, the 
with hears 7 er, is unwarranted, the sources of 


ate Bue tot a) finger weight or force, but in the 
Bie: impulses of the arm. Bs, , 
muscu! thoughts on “tone production” are but hints, 
CO Ee a its fullness is not for this analysis; our 
¢he su Hey hefore the illustrations being that all of 
final wore means of “touch” are varied in their 


se direct ; 
086 the use of the single damper and the damper 
results 


pedal. 


Special Pianoforte Touches and Their 


Application 
By LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 


Illustrations 
To focus this analysis and give it practical demon- 
stration, the following examples are given: 


4 2 3 
= : 
ca SSS S a 


ee 


SSS 


6 LP (repeat Jf’) 


ss 7] 
So ee ee ee Ss | 


inet ae aE 


‘ tw 
Se ee 


= 
ot 


All of these examples may be played with bounding 
(flexible) arm, but for our present purpose are to be 
played with pure finger action, the fingers resting on 
key surface and without pedal. Nos. 1, 6, 7 and 8 
are alike in touch, the notes call for a short (staccato) 
tone which is qualified by the speed of the notes’ rota- 
tion, and the force of tone called for. 

Nos. 2, 3 and 5 call for duration of tone. No. 5 is 
practically a Legato, the tones are required to be of 
full length of the note. This is also really the fact 
in Nos. 2 and 3, but the connection of repeated tones 
(without pedal) cannot be as close as with tones in 
rotation, yet in both cases each tone should be as 
nearly as possible of the duration ‘called for by the 
note. i 

No. 4 calls for full length of the notes’ duration 
exactly rendered by the prompt release of the key on 
the rest and as prompt stroke of key on the note. 
The tenuto sign (—) is not really necessary, the notes 
and rests fully indicate their purpose, but the tenuto 
marks add a warning against carelessness. 

If to No. 5 we add the Staccato sign, thus :— 


we have both the detached and the connected touches 
which require the bounding hand percussive and the 
pedal legato. (See ante.) 
In No. 7a we have the same manner of tone produc- 
tion, 
7a 


SS 


In each case the percussion would be equally quick, but 
the pedal would sustain the tone the full time of the 
note, this manner of production is also correct for 
such figures as the following: } 


9 10, det 
5 - Ss. 


Each sign, the tenuto dash and the legato slur, must be 
obeyed (through the use of the pedal) while the Stac- 
eato symbol calls as positively for a percussive de- 
tached tone, the complete fulfillment of which demand 
is better effected by the true “staccato” action of the 
bounding touch, with up-spring of the hand. 

In No. 4 the better result would be effected also by 
the free up-spring action, 

[N. B.—This Bounding Hand and Arm Movement 
may be used in pure “Staccato” rotations without pedal, 


but this will not be the “Marcato” touch, though it 
is the Marcato action, which should be taught to pupils 
before they use the pedals. Furthermore, this “con- 
dition” of flexible freedom should be in use at all 
times even if without the bounding action.] 

At the completion of the notes’ length, this notation 
may be interpreted by the pure finger action, but the 
free arm elastic action is more effective and less angu- 
lar. The same notation with the added dot, 


calls for the pedal to aid in the sustained effect though 
the tenuto sign is the same in intent, calling for the 
sustaining of the tone the full length of the note. 

In 4a, however, the percussive staccato is called for 
by the dots, and this necessitates the pedal for sustain- 
ing the tone, the finger leaving the key as in Staccato 
without pedal (bounding up-spring). All of these du- 
plex touches combining the Legato with the Staccato, 
I find best named Aarcato or Marcato-Legato, a 
marked or indented Legato, the pedal always supplying 
the agency for the sustained tone effect. (See ante,) 

The striking of single detached tones or Chords and 
the closing of Marcato or Legato passages with a Stac- 
cato effect always calls for the quick up-spring action, 
the degree of elevation of hand depending on the force 
of the tone, which may vary from the light pianissimo 
to the most forceful fortissimo. Thus:— * 


cry = 


ete, 


pe 
Here (No, 11), we have the quick up-spring from the 
key surface, with short detached tone, without meas- 
urable duration, but, in 


: Ss ela) 
> 7A > 
13 s 
Se] j = 
SS > 


though the action is the same, yet beyond doubt, the 
composer using the long note or the shorter (quarter) 
note, desires the full duration of tone indicated by the 
note, and this calls for pedal use, 

To play No, 11 and No. 12 without the release of 
key until the end of notes’ duration thus holding the 
single damper off through the notes’ length is possible 
but not effective, the result would likely be hard, angu- 
lar, relentless, while the sign Marcato-Legato always 
indicates an elastic tone, percussive and sustained, and 
seldom of drastic power. Rolled Chords (detached) ; 
tones or chords taken by skips, or the final tones of 
passages, all call for the same class of touch Process, 
if marked with the combined (duplex) symbol, thus 
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Where no sign of Staccato or Legato is used; the 
player must use his judgment and balance his tone 
delivery by reference to the context and the probable 
intention of the composer, remembering always that 
the pedal effect of sustaining a tone, is less harsh than 
the plain Staccato, a short, detached tone. 

In two note phrases, as Nos. 17-18-19, 
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47 
= — 
— se 
18 
a Ao 
eT — 
19 
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the hand drops upon the first key as in the bounding 
touches, the connection is Legato and the final note in 
No. 17 is released with up-spring immediately, as in 
true staccato. In Nos. 18 and 19, the final note being 
the longer receives the accent and has duration equal 
to the notes’ length, the hand rising in up-spring at the 
end of the notes’ duration with free wrist and arm 
action. But if written thus :— 


20 


the second note is played with true Staccato up-spring, 
the tone is without duration, the accenting impulse as in 
No. 18, but with no delay of finger on the key. Jn very 
rapid passages the difference in effect is scarcely ap- 
preciable. In slow music these closely defined differ- 
ences in touch process are of great importance in inter- 
pretation. In rapid music, the finer lines of differ- 
entiation are often lost, especially in the shorter notes 
of rapid rotation. 

The more complete analyses of the Pedal and of 
Touch processes are not for this essay. My purpose 
is served if in this analysis the facts regarding degrees 
of Staccato have been made plain, and the correct 
uses of the duplex (combined) symbols have been 
clearly defined. 

Though not entirely satisfactory as a musical term, 
I believe the word “Marcato” to be the best and most 
readily understood term for the marked Legato effect, 
the greatest defect in the use of this term being in 
the fact that it is used in many cases to indicate spe- 
cial emphasis of a tone, a group or a passage, regard- 
less of quality of tone or process of touch, but while 
I always object to the using of a musical term to 
express two facts, yet the original or simple meaning 
of the word Marcato is really carried into its use as 
a Touch Variety, and the marked Legato is legitimately 
a “Marcato” touch. A concluding thought is that a 
very serviceable touch results from the marcato action 
(bounding touch) without the pedal. This, however, 
is not the true “Marcato.” 


An Inexpensive Cure 


By Nef Niplag 


Lirtin Mildred, aged seven years, could not keep 
her place in reading music. Otherwise her work was 
splendid. The cure cost one cent and was a small 
box of color crayons, with which the four phrases in 
her short ex e@ were marked. She likes to speak 
of her phrases as “question and answer.” Children 
like colors; why not, once in a great while, make 
things look different in music books? It surely makes 
our school-readers in first grade more interesting. 


Med Crayon Blue ‘Crayon 
Question Answer 


Try it and see your little pupils’ eyes beam and 
see‘them smile. 
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How Polyphonic Playing Helps 


By Leo Oehmler 


It is a wise plan to play compositions of a poly- 
phonic nature nearly every day. It matters little 
whether such compositions be classed as solos or studies 
as the main feature in either class is the fact that both 
hands share quite equally in the thematic development 
and all the fingers of both hands are kept busy. Thus 
they become more individualized, much stronger and 
more independent of each other. 

The immortal works of Bach are an inexhaustible 
mine of polyphonic treasures, and many of the great 
virtuosi confess that they owe much of their technic 
and musicianship to the constant study of Bach's 
compositions. 

Many teachers and students fight shy of Bach 
shielding themselves with the unwarranted plea that 
Bach is too difficult for most players, or that his rion 
positions are too dry and uninteresting for this age 

This is a two-fold tale devoid of truth, for Bach, 
who was a tremendously prolific composer, gave to the 
world a most varied and interesting list of works 
ranging from the profound and arduous to the animated 
and sparkling. Every grade in the student’s curriculum 
is represented. He’even wrote some yer. 
two-voiced studies in dance form adapt 
students. 

These are not only delightful little studies, but y 
satisfying solos as 5 ; 

So a student, aiming to lay a solid technical founda- 
tion based upon polyphonic structure, could start out 
with the 72 Little Preludes and Exercises for Becinier 
(a fine edition). Then the 6 Little Preludes : 
follow. Also the 20 Easy Piano Pieces and 6 
French Suites. 

Follow this up with the Inventions. 
and other more difficult works of the 


y charming 
able for young 


ery 


may 
Little 


Fugues, Suites 
great master, 


An Ideal tae 


Do you wish to become an artistic player? 
realize, once and for all, that the secret Ties i 
very passage before you. That very one. Do ea 
derstand this? Thoroughly? A hidden but rath na 
truth lies concealed there, under your very es un 

The first thing is*to imagine, as clearly ca Hs ; 
just how a great pianist would play that Rae ls 
the most artistic, finished, definite, and vivid ideal ee 
you can. Then set to work to realize your ide: aes 
the utmost care, concentration and perseverance 
your hand fails to achieve your purpose, 
fully the finger-action until you dscever th 
cause of your failure, and proceed to remedy 4 exact 
fect by means of minute attention to detail, © ae 

Tt all lies there, so near you, and with suid a 
mediate demand. The crisis is now, this ingiaee Phe 
decision as to your musical future is now, “thi ie 
ment, in frant of you; under your hand, If 0a a HOR 
achieve your aim in this, rest cssured that bes gee 


Then 
that 


al, using 
e. When 


observe care- 


much will you fail in the conquest of the wea so 
culty with which you will be confronted Paths difi- 
For your future technical powers wil er on, 


hr 1 be jus 
below the greater difficulty with which ey li pee 
a ave 


io Ceallnas vour pres aS 
ag your present powers are beneath the present 
Do you dream that, by practicing so 
with a certain style of technic and wi 
jog-trot mode of working, and after goin 
and such studies and pieces, that at gor 
you will, in some mysterious, magic 
find yourself a good player? Hee en pucdenty 
each day you fall farther and farther below se when 
tout ensemble? an artistic 


uch each day 
th your ustial 
'g through such 
me distant date 


A yrar ago, when the writer wa 
age, her teacher advised her to take a class of ¢ 
children. She said I was capable, and had a a 
for teaching. I had taken a short course of N alent 
Training under her, and she had confidence jn ie 

We all know that teaching music js a scien ° 
well as an art, and that the ability to teach is ae 
My teacher believed that to develop this gift te ae 
duty, I have studied for twelve years, hoth ae my 
and winter, and have assisted my friends quit ped 
quently, over rough places in their mus al shidten 

‘ eS, 


as sixteen years of 


ormal 


By Anna Marie Bel 
—— 


The Preludes and Fugues in all Major and Minor 
Keys for the Well-tempered Clavichord are also of 
supreme importance, 

But polyphonic playing, to be satisfying, demands 
Some good scale and touch preparation. 
Petes bie therefore to practice scales in various 
wrist Sues with all of the known and used fingeh 
Mra rm touches. Begin with the pressure touch, 

ng at a perfect legato and a singing tone, as this 

touch is. the most important of all. 
Fre ae Primary touch is used chiefly in slow legato 
Satie Psst both major and minor, should first 
suddenly r, Fi mS INg, and caressing treatment. Then by 
taken—s fi gene all muscles a quicker tempo can be 
Dae fone a more relaxed and speedy na 
ically by the wrist ee. 8 aouleahte, Sola 


Next follo 
W scale octaz . ; 
atm touclies. scale octaves, played with both wrist and 


By adding thereto 


two notes thr the practice of accenting groups of 

through thre nrough fv octaves; then three notes 

octaves, th ° octaves; then four notes through fou" 
aves, the student wi ~ 


Il have acquired some skill in e™ 
: ed rhythms and js ready to bes!” 
k on Polyphonic forms. 


with a clear perception of just 

n stress in each phrase, is of th? 

the pl. 

Position Uae ves been taught to master every com 

i the. ee Phrase, to lay the hand, as it were 

of cach Shines oe and to lift it slightly at the 
Se right where the singer “would take 


, Nhe is alr 5 
ic eady : i n 
Musical enunciation ady on the high road to intellig® 


Piano Practice 
By “TC, Jeffers, Mus, Bac. 


you do not conquer it am 

desired prize will alway 

be a little beyond you, i 

Y amateu @ high ideal at each passage * 

» for a clear flast ae everlastingly second-rate e 

Secret of 1... of vision, to penetrate at a strok 

Tow to practise this passage—0My 

ea “or all you have to do '§ le 

: a time Perfectly, and in @ we 
chptaver and wel] done. 

© most mie 4s long hours in cutting 

fon atte portion of his work. 

S so Passionately desired, 5° 4 
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anche fhoula be fike tS, attainment. Each passite 
‘died and sean intaglj * en 
big in the veo Over as a une oe ot het 
P vor Sg € ap Nere were 
gle ite she way of 1° Just that one brief extract 
regard © bit of bea the true artist—to produce 4 sit 
And to time or ee flawless and perfect, withot 
Minut member, no Ae or any firthes undertakit® 
rege and banish ask ig tedious if you work bY he 
NS fret and | from your mind imagin®” 
ina’ happy a burden of the ae the im a 
S. . 3 do . © Work yet to Comba 
future ns the pre An Wait for the 60 time onl 
: ot y s ae A 
nity wily cot Yet, ang yours; the past is GONe 
joyously SOME Without ZY Bever be. Death and eM, 
3 in, r fy. ee A 
day, q Completepy wt looking for them. bY 
“Moment by moment, day ~ 
Teacher? 


ec 
arti. * ay 
articles on music. 7 “ 
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Liszt’s father was some time accountant for Prince 
Esterhazy, for whom Haydn had been Capellmeister. 
He was in a high degree musical himself, and had in 
early years wished to become a musician, but was 
deterred by the opposition of his family. So much 
the more his dreams and hopes were transferred to 
his eldest son, whose rare talent manifested itself early. 
“Thy destiny is fixed. Thou wilt realise that art ideal 
which fascinated my youth in vain, In thee will Ti grow 
young again and transmit myself,” he often said to him. 
” Liszt, at six years old, heard his father practicing 
Ries’ C Sharp Minor Concerto, and afterward sang the 
themes by himself, He begged that he might commence 
piano playing, and his father gave him lessons from 
that day. When nine years old he played in public, 
with much ease and courage; n fact, he had a natural 
inclination toward public appearance, from the first. 
Liszt, when a boy, was much fascinated by the Gypsy 
mus s whom he heard in Hungary on frequent 
oceasions, and doubtless at that time stored his memory 
with many of their airs, which he used, years after, 
in the Hungarian Rhapsodies. Especially he admired 
a Gypsy fiddler named Bihary, whom he later heard 


in Vienna. 


Liszt’s father took him to Prince Esterhazy to inter- 


est the prince in the boy’s career, if possible, but received 
only a small gift. Six other noblemen, however, gen- 
erously guaranteed a stipend to provide for the boy’s 
education for six years, and with this end in view, 
the family moved to Vienna. 

Liszt’s teacher in Vienna was Carl Czerny. He 
varned his lessons well, but not content with this, 
le yisit the music stores, buy the most difficult 
pat “apa surprise people by playing them at sight. 
f these pieces was the B Minor Concerto of 
Hummel, which he afterward (December 18, 1822) 
layed at a concert where Beethoven was present. 
F eethoven recognized his genius, and congratulated him 
Be marked cordiality and affection. / 

4 eee now moved to Paris, first giving concerts suc- 
cessfully in Vienna, Munich and Stuttgart, but was 

Fe inted at not being allowed to enter the Con- 
ee , His father, too, was much downcast, but 
Bee aed to be, as young Liszt, though hut a boy 
ee ee eee: was already a finished artist, and soon 
eae the popular idol of the day. é 
Liszt heard Paganini in Paris, in 1831, and his style 
a profound a eae Pe Ee Sear eT 

aganini Oo ne a : sea 
re ieee Me ee and gensational effects. That 
ee e even greater, we now know. ; 

Liszt retained a most affectionate memory of his 
pirthplace Raiding, in Hungary, and wrote a little 
es ' Hungarian Gypsy music. In 1838 he made 
book ee the old home, and falling in with some 
a. SOR spent several days visiting them, proving him- 
Gypsies: ost welcome and popular guest. 
scl e ae d sent to him from the Gypsies, a young 

LE Josy, who showed great talent for the vio- 
boy ne t wished to provide for his education, but the 
ls oh a unruly, extravagant, and intractable, and 
pox cle chequered career, was allowed to return 
after a ie ce. His relatives, however, in spite of the 
ey a sung itcome, showed a sincere and lasting 
disappe” ae Liszt's generosity. ay 
ae | Wagner met in Paris in 1840, but were 

misze a . fails prepossessed with each other. Nine 
alia nae “Wagener heard Liszt conducting Tann- 
We he was astonished at recognizing 
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haitser | self in Liszt's rendering. “What T felt when 
hig secone ° music, he felt when he conducted it,” said 
! acute ae that date they were the warmest 
Wagne 
friends. rood offices toward Wagner may best be 
Liszt's & the latter’s own words, spoken in the sum- 
Jearned 1876 after the first production of the Ring of 
a Miebelungen at Bayreuth, “Here is one who first 
the # 


gave me faith in my work, when no one knew anything 
of me. . But for him, perhaps you would not have had 
a note from me today, It is my dear friend, Franz 
Liszt.” 

Liszt was essentially of a deeply religious nature. 
He speaks of the poor little church in his Hungarian 
home, “in which, as a child, I had prayed with such 
ardent devotion.” Even in his youth he thought he 
was called to the Church, and it was only the earnest 
wish of his parents that kept him to an artistic path. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in the latter part 
of his life, he composed sacred music almost exclu- 
sively. - 

Liszt determined if possible to become Capellmeister 
to the Pope, and in 1861 he went to Rome and became 
an abbe, as it was necessary that one to be in that 
position should have taken “orders.” He found Rome 
less congenial musically than he had hoped. He felt 
he could do better work back in northern Europe. 
After his return, he wrote the oratorios Christus and 
Saint Elisabeth, the Hungarian Grand Mass, and other 
sacred works. 

Liszt, after his career as a virtuoso, had settled down 
at the little city of Weimar. He wrote to his friend 
Berlioz, before that time: “The study of art is uni- 
versally less superficial here, the feeling is truer, the 
usages are better. The traditions of Mozart, Beethoven 
and Weber are not lost, These three geniuses have 
taken deep root.” 

Liszt is described by Miss Amy Fay, who was one 
of Liszt’s pupils at Weimar, as “the most interesting 
and striking man imaginable, tall and slight, with deep- 
set eyes, shaggy eyebrows and iron-gray hair. His 
hands are very narrow, with long and slender fingers, 
which look as if they had twice as many joints as other 
peoples’. Anything like the polish of his manners, I 
never saw. All Weimar adores him, and people say 
that women still go perfectly crazy over him. When 
he goes out, every one greets him as if he were a king.” 

Liszt enjoyed a pension from the Duke of Weimar, 
so that he was enabled to teach a few specially talented 
pupils without accepting pay. Other pupils he would 
not receive at any price. The Duchess of Weimar per- 
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LISZT AS A YOUNG MAN, 


Hich Lights in the Life of Liszt 


Intimate Word-Pictures of the Work of the Master Pianist 


(See also Portrait-Biography Supplementing this Article) 


sonally furnished and put in order the rooms he was 
to occupy, For many years after his death, his rooms 
were kept just as he left them, and were open to vis- 
itors. Théy contained his library, his pianos and many 
interesting souvenirs, The walls of his private bed- 
room were hung with only religious pictures. 

Liszt was the first one who had the courage to give 
a whole evening of piano music—in other words, a 
piano recital—without fearing to bore the audience. He 
was also the first virtuoso to have the piano placed 
sideways on the platform. Previous to his day, it was 
the custom for the player to have either his face or 
else his back toward the audience. 

Liszt had his fortune told by a Gypsy, when he was 
but a small boy: “he was to return to his native vil- 
lage, rich, honored, and in a glass house (coach). This 
all turned out true. 

Liszt invented the term Symphonic Poem to describe 
a number of his works for grand orchestra, symphonic 
in style, but not in the usual classic form of the sym- 
phony. Most of them describe either the mood of 
some poem, tell a story in tones, or picture some poetic 
idea. Among the best known are The Preludes, Tasso, 
Maseppa; but there are twelve such works, all well 
worth hearing. He also wrote two symphonies, Faust 
and Dante. 

Liszt’s name as a pianist was sufficient to fill a hall 
at any place and at any time, but as a composer (other 
than of brilliant piano music) his recognition was slow 
in arriving. It is said that he and Wagner were to- 
gether listening to a production of one of Wagner's 
operas, and that Wagner told him that he would pres- 
ently hear a theme which was partly borrowed from 
one of Liszt’s own compositions. Liszt smiled a little 
sadly, and replied that at least some one would hear 
it, then! 

Liszt wrote fifteen Hungarian Rhapsodies, six of 
which he also arranged for orchestra. Of these fifteen, 
the numbers 2, 6 and 12 are among the most familiar 
pieces in the repertoire of concert pianists. 

Liszt wrote two concertos for piano and orchestra, 
in E flat and in A, respectively. In the first one he 
gave an unusually important part to that usually insig- 
nificant little percussion-instrument known as the “tri- 
angle.” Hanslick, a rather sharp-tongued Vienna critic 
cursed the work for a few years by dubbing it the 
Triangle Concerto, but it is now one of the stand- 
bys of concert pianists. 

Liszt’s numerous Operatic Fantasias for the piano 
had their origin in his giving piano recitals in Italy, 
where a more serious style of music failed to find 
favor. They proved so popular that he was besieged 
for them by publishers. 

Liszt frequently undertook to improvise on a given 
theme, as a feature of his recitals, and invited sugges- 
tions from the audience. On one occasion, in Italy, 
some one sent a paper up to him on the stage, contain- 
ing, not a theme in musical notation, but the question, 
“Ts it better to marry or remain a bachelor?” Nothing 
daunted, Liszt read the question aloud, and made a 
witty little speech, in which he told the questioner that 
whichever he did, he was sure to regret it, Curiously 
enough, this is the very earliest example on record of 
a recitalist making a speech to his audience. Later on, 
the custom became common enough, only remarks are 
supposed to he confined to elucidation of the program, 
‘ Liszt took a generous interest in rising young art- 
ists of real genius, as for instance, Tausig (as pianist) 
and Grieg (as composer), The young Brahms, how- 
ever, was so unfortunate as to fall, sound asleep while 
t was playing him one of Liszt S OWN compositions 
—an act which he found it difficult to forgive! 

Liszt’s purse was, no one knows how often, open to 
the needs of his friends. He helped Wagner repeatedly 
with substantial sums, and when Robert Franz the 
great song-writer, grew deaf and infirm, he took th 
lead in raising a sum of money which would provi ie 
for his comfort the remainder of his life, mae 
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Liszt, besides his musical works, has some claim to 
attention as a literary man. He wrote a book on Cho- 
pin, and another on the Gypsies, besides essays on 
Goethe, on Lohengrin and Tannhaiiser and on Robert 
Franz; also various articles for musical periodicals, 
both French and German. He was quite a cosmopoli- 
tan and linguist, but is said to have been most at home 
when expressing himself in French. In Hungarian, 
his native language, he wads not specially adept. 

Liszt’s songs are among his most satisfactory com- 
positions, although less. well-known than his piano 
pieces. The Loreley is one of the most picturesque 
and dramatic; Thou Art So Like a Flower, one of the 
sweetest. 


Liszt passed away on July 31, 1886, after a brief 
illness, and he was buried in the cemetery at Bayreuth, 
although Weimar and Buda-Pesth each asserted a claim 
to the body of the illustrious dead. 

Liszt, during the last few months of his life, suf- 
fered from great general weakness, but no pain. The 
last time that he ever left the house, was to hear a 
performance of Tristan and Isolde, where he sat with 
his daughter, Mme. Wagner. It proved to be a fine 
performance, and he took pleasure in remembering it. 


Liszt touched the piano for the last time, at the house 
of his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Munkacsy. Some time 
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before this he had felt a premonition of his approach- 
ing end, and said, with sad humor, “They have sent 
me the boots for my long journey.” 

Liszt liked to encourage sociability and good-fellow- 
ship among his congenial little circle of pupils in Wei- 
mar, but found it necessary to discourage firmly any 
attempt at extravagance or display. On hearing that 
one of them was intending to provide refreshments for 
the others, on a certain occasion, he laid down the 
him to two very simple dishes, but adding, 


for the Old Master, perhaps, just a little glass of 
cognac, if convenient, this cold weather, 


law, limiting 


Some Neglected Classics Which Deserve Attention 


“Tue boy stood on the burning deck” used to be 
as inevitable at the commencement exercises of boys’ 
schools, especially in smaller towns, as “Curfew shall 
not ring to-night” was in girls’ schools. If it is so no 
longer; if the juvenile elocutionists’ repertory. has in 
recent years been more varied, the credit is not improb- 
ably due to the comic papers which by persistently 
joking about it have shamed the teachers into reading 
a few other suitable poems. There is, of course, noth- 
ing the matter with those two poems; they are all 
right, but the,boys and girls reciting them began at 
length to look as if they were thinking, with Henry VIII, 
“I grieve at what I speak and am right sorry to re- 
peat it.” 

A condition, not quite as bad but not altogether dis- 
similar, obtains in a good deal of our music instruction. 
Out of a thousand young music students there are 
probably but few whose acquaintance with Mozart did 
not begin and end with the little Sonata in C major 
and, possibly, the D minor Fantasy. Of Beethoven 
they know only the everlasting Moonlight Sonata— 
the least interesting of his Sonatas—and possibly the 
Pathetique or the Variation movement -of Op. 26. 
Chopin shares a similar fate; his Valse in D flat, the 
E flat Nocturne and the A major Polonaise are the 
neyer-changing repertory of every boarding school 
Miss, who knows of Schumann only—and of course— 
the Traiimerei. 

This is very deplorable; the more so as it is to be 
hoped that the repertory is not selected by the pupils 
but by their teachers, who must be blessed with such 
cast-iron nerves as will not rebel at the incessant listen- 
ing to the same pieces. “Would that the gifties gi’ 
us” the power to stop for a whole generation the sale 
of those pieces. This is not said to disparage their 
beauty, which is uncontested, but because every pupil 
that learns to play them has invariably, heard them 
many times before and unconsciously plays them just 
as he heard them played; in the same hackneyed, im- 
perfect manner. Owing to this preceding familiarity 
the pupil needs to read the notes only; he has no chance 
to exercise his mind in trying to find out what the 
piece is about; unable to disabuse his mind from the 
impressions received through previous hearing, he is 
deprived of the opportunity to form his own ideas of 
the pieces. 


Importance of Forming the Pupil’s Early Conceptions 

Yet, the forming of conceptions ought to constitute 
a vital part of music study. The pupil's conceptions 
should furnish the teacher with material for esthetic 
discussion. He should show (not merely tell) the 
pupil where he erred in his idea, should praise and 
corroborate him where he was right and he should 
allow an original conception to pass unchallenged if 
it does not altogether miss the character of the piece. 
Such an attitude of the teacher would above all else 
put a stop to thoughtless, meaningless playing; to the 
sort of playing which is confined to a mere tonal trans- 
Jation of “notes” and is devoid of that psycho-mental 
activity which puts life into the pupil's playing and 
makes his rendition of even the simplest piece “say 
something.” 

Not to enter upon a lengthy analysis of classicity it 
may be said briefly that a composition is regarded and 
ranked as classic because of its substantialness ; because 
it says something that is musically definite and because 
everything that occurs in it is in keeping with its mes- 
sage, wsthefically conditioned and necessary. These 
qualities are well calculated to act as a fine mental 
and psychical stimulus upon a young mind and will 
not fail to act thus if the piece in hand is really new 
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to the pupil: that is, if the pupil has not heard it 
hundreds of times before attempting to play it. 


Haydn and Mozart Sonatas 
Now, there are among the Sonatas of Haydn a large 
number that are, practically, unknown and yet emi- 


nently suitable for young pupils on account of their 
fine combination of technical simplicity, melodic charm 
and unfading freshness with the best of good humor 
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sh and original characteristic piece, bold and vigorous, and well worth playing. Grade IV. 
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AT TWILIGHT 


A new piece from Mr. Wilson G. Smith one of America’s best known com 


well worth serious study. Grade IV. 


posers, is always welcome. 4/ Twilight is a graceful inspiration, 
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An expressive love song by a weil known American composer and teacher. Grade V. 
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A brilliant galop, originally written for four hands. For the be! 
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MORNING REVERIE 


Atuneful and playable drawing room piece, with well-contrasted themes. A good recital number. Grade III. 
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LOIN DU BAL 


newly arranged for concert or recital use. A clever and brillant modern transcription. 
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Music and the Movies 


By Frederick W. Burry 


Ir is gratifying to note the advance in 
quality as well as quantity of music in 
the moving-picture theaters, 

Thousands of these popular temples of 
entertainment make a feature of music— 
and good music, too. Many of the regu- 
lar patrons go solely for the music, and 
while at times the exciting scenes on the 
screen may be somewhat distracting to 
one who came to hear rather than to 
see, on the whole a better tone is observ- 
able nowadays in the pictures themselves. 
Besides, it is always in one’s power to 
close the eyes, if preferred. 

Only the cheap and vulgar variety of 
houses make a specialty of rag-time, or 
what is commonly but unjustly called 
“popular” music. The rude and rowdy 
tunes are not as popular as they used to 
be: perhaps the people are developing 
more taste. One notices, too, that popu- 
Jar music is developing a quasi-classical 
quality. Even the least musical person 
appreciates and enjoys good music, if it 
is rendered well, and classical music is 
simply that which the concensus of opin- 
ion for a number of years has agreed on 
as being good music. 

It is reported on good authority that 
a certain picture-theatre in Toronto of- 
fered $1,200 for a week's engagement, 
to one of the noted concert pianists. 
While the deal was not consummated, it 


showed the management willing to go to 
lavish expense to provide musical attrac- 
ions. As it js, this theatre supports an 
excellent orchestra, 

Organ recitals are also now a feature. 
All these musical innovations will tend 
to elevate the taste of the public. You 
will find the pictures become more 
worthy, healthy and sane; a true source 
of culture and upliftment, as well as of 
wholesome recreation. Music will be 
one chief agent in such a desirable evo- 
lution. 

Cacophony (jll-sounding discord) plays 
quite an important part in illustrating 
certain stirring incidents on the picture- 
stage. Bizarre instruments and_ effects 
are often employed, without which the 
picture itself would he tame. Operas are 
given without words, and one scarcely 
misses the latter. The picture-drama 1s 
of a different kind altogether from the 
spoken drama; it displaces nothing; it 1s 
a new field of expression and art. It is 
constantly bettering itself. To what won- 
derful heights of artistic portrayal it 1s 
destined to rise, it is impossible to 
foretell. y 

The significant role that music has in 
the picture-drama makes each play of 
the nature of an operatic performance. 


This is unconsciously one reason for the: 


popularity of the new photo-art. 


Avoid the Pitfalls 


By Laura Remick Copp 


For the pianist who plays pretty well, 
but still lacks really thorough training, 
there are several common pitfalls which 
it is particularly desirable to avoid. One 
pitfall into which this type of pianist 
often stumbles is the filling-in of open 
octaves or chords with false harmonies, 
that is, chords whicli should not be used 
in the particular place. He does not 
realize that the filling-in possibilities of 
different chord-combinations within the 
compass of an octave are numerous, in 
fact, almost infinite. The possibilities of 
error are so great, and there is so little 
real necessity of doing it at all, that it is 
safer to keep to the notes actually writ- 
ten, but if one must do it, he should at 
least look to see what notes will chord 
with those in the other hand. Thus, if 


the right hand chord has the notes F and 
A, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the left hand chord could be C, E, 
G, C, although it might be C, F, A, ©. 
But when all is said and done, the prob- 
ability is that if the composer wrote a 
bare octave, C—C, he knew what he was 
about. 

For one whose ear is not very keen, or 
who is inclined toward carelessness, there 
is a wide field to play about in unmusi- 
cally, if the player takes upon himself 
the responsibility of adding to the notes 
written. Be accurate in reading; see what 
the inside notes of a chord really are, 
before you play them. Avoid this one 
pitfall, and it will help you acquire skill 
to avoid many others. 


Plays 5,595 Notes Within Four Minutes 


By C. A. S. 


Quire recently, when a_ well-known 
pianist was playing a Presto by Mendels- 
sohn one of the bystanders in a scientific 
spirit set himself to counting the notes 
and the time occupied. The pianist played 
5,595 notes in four minutes and three 
seconds, 

Every one of these notes involved cer- 
tain movements of a finger—at least two 
—and many notes involved an additional 
movement laterally as well as those up 
and down. ‘They also involved repeated 
movements of the wrists, elbows and 
arms, altogether probably not less than 
oné movement for each note, therefore, 
there were three distinct movements for 
each, note, * 

As there were twenty-four notes per 
second, and each of those notes involved 
three distinct musical movements, that 
amounted to seventy-two movements in 
cach second. Moreover, each of these 
notes was determined by the will to a 
chosen place, with a certain force, at a 


certain time’ and with a certain duration. 
Therefore, there were four distinct qual- 
ities in each of the seventy-two move- 
ments in each second. 

Such were the transmissions outward. 
And all those were conditional on con- 
sciousness of the position of each hand 
and each finger before it was moved and, 
while moving jt, the sound of each note 
and the force of each touch. Therefore, 
there were three conscious sensations for 
each note, There were seventy-two trans- 
missions per second, 144 to and fro, and 
those with constant change of quality. 

Then, added to that, all the time the 
mind was remembering each note in its 
due time and place, and was exercised 
in the comparison of it with others that 
came before, Sp, according to this, there 
were 200 transmissions of nerve force 
to and from the brain outward and in- 
ward during eyery second of the rendi 
tion—From Musical America. 
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Tue stupidity of singers is proverbial, 
and has been proverbial for so long that 
one is almost tempted to say that it has 
been proverbial from time immemorial. 
No doubt in all periods there have been 
a number of singers who were stupid; 
but I am inclined to think that stupidity 
has not been considered typical of singers 
as a class for more than about two hun- 
dred years. If this is.the case, we may 
possibly connect the fact with another 
phenomenon of musical history, namely, 
the rise of the great violin schools, and, a 
little later, the development of pianoforte 
music. Corelli, as is well known, mod- 
elled his style on the singers of his day. 
It is perhaps not quite so well known that 
Corelli's sonatas, beautiful as they are, 
are a long way behind the solo cantatas 
of his friend Alessandro Scarlatti both in 
poetic feeling and in the technique of com- 
position. But Scarlatti was practically the 
last great writer to express himself in the 
form of the vocal sonata, if I may be per- 
mitted this contradiction in terms, and 
since his day that particular intellectual 
attitude which finds its best expression in 
what is called chamber music has turned 
to instruments rather than to voices for 
its interpretation. : 


Laying the Blame 


The reason for this change is, obviously, 
the increasing stupidity of the singers. But 
‘why should the singers have become stupid? 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
singers became less capable of understand- 
ing. What the change really means is that 
musicians and audiences gradually became 
content with a progressively lower stan- 
dard of intelligence from those who were 
possessed of good voices. The high de- 
velopment of fine singing in the 17th 
century had made singing so popular that 
the demand for singers increased to an 
extent which inevitably lowered the stan- 
dard of quality in the singer’s art. The 
blame is to be laid not so much on the 
singers as on those who listened to them 
and on those who made a living by 
writing for them. It has often been a 
subject of bitter complaint that the re- 
muneration of the composer was, and 
still is, negligible as compared with that 
of the singer. Here again we must lay 


the blame not on the singers as a class 
1 outlook ef the 


us value ever: 
It is in a cer- 


but on the general mora 
world which would have 
thing in terms of money. 
tain sense perfectly re sonable that a 
great singer should be paid a thousand 
pounds a note, or whatever the rate may 
be, because a beautiful voice is undoubt- 
edly the most glorious instrument of 
music that exists. 
What singers ong 
beautiful 
simply as 
as a precious thing held in trust : 
benefit of humanity, a great gift that in- 
volves great responsibilities. And fest 


ht to realise is that a 
voice ig not to be regarded 
a commercial speculation, but 
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The Alleged Stupidity of Singers 
By Edward J. Dent 


the ribald reader should scoff at me for 
using such edifying language, let me 
hasten to explain that I have no patience 
with the “cavernous contraltos,” as Mr. 
Plunket Greene so delightfully calls them, 
who, being too lazy to face the hard work 
of the operatic stage, ascribe virtue unto 
themselves for never singing anything 
beyond “O rest in the Lord” and its de- 
scendants. But I must not waste time 
over discoursing of the spiritual degrada- 
tion brought by the semi-religious type of 
sentimental song, the unfailing power of 
which to melt the great heart of the pub- 
lic may be observed in a single visit to 
almost any music-hall. The essential point 
on which I am insisting is that since the 
human voice at its best is the most won- 
derful of all instruments, and even at its 
worst the most humanly expressive, it 
ought to be a point of honor with all 
singers to regard it as the singer's duty 
par excellence to aim at the highest of all 
standards in the intellectual interpretation 
of music. 

We certainly have amongst us a few 
singers who have done their best to fol- 
low out an ideal of this kind. But I 
sometimes think that they have not rightly 
understood their vocation. From sheer 
high-mindedness, I believe, they have been 
as it were almost ashamed of being sing- 
ers, in view of the stupidity generally 
ascribed to their profession, and have 
made the musical side of their art sub- 
ordinate to its literary aspect. And they 
have been associated with composers who 
from the same motive tended to express 
in their songs not so much the emotion 
experienced by the poet whose words they 
set as their admiration for his achieve- 
ment. They were in fact following the 
tradition of Henry Lawes, and no doubt 
the English singers of Lawes’s day inter- 
preted him in much the same style. It 
is in fact a very noticeable characteristic 
of the curious English attitude to music 
that we tend to think of it as a thing 
brought to us from outside, or trans- 
mitted through us as a medium, instead 
of as a thing created by us within our 
own selves. 

The time has in fact come—indeed, it 
may be said to have come a generation 
ago or more—when singers ought to re- 
verse the process of Corelli and go to 
the violinists for a few lessons. Some 
years ago I listened to a lecture on Indian 
music given by Mrs. Mann, who, it need 
hardly be said, was in earlier years a 
child violinist of very exceptional purity 
and dignity of style—Maud MacCarthy. 
She sang illustrations of Indian music and 
its minute intervals in a voice that had 
no pretension to strength, but was under 
the most perfect control. Of her Indian 
singing I am not competent to judge. But 
to illustrate some minor point she sang a 
few bars from a violin sonata of Bee- 
thoven, and it was a lesson to any singer, 
for this that her standards of 
intonation and phrasing were not those 


reason 


of a singer but of a first-rate violinist, 
There are plenty of singers who sing in 
tune, generally speaking, and plenty of 
violinists who play out of tune; but com- 
paring the good average type of each, it 
must surely be admitted by everyone that 
the violinist’s standard of intonation, and 
of phrasing too, is not merely higher than 
the singer’s—it is a different thing alto- 
gether. 

Teachers of singing will say that I am 
leaving out of account a very essential 
factor—the words. I do so of set pur- 
pose, for I want to turn the singer’s seri- 
ous attention, and the composer’s too. to 
the idea of singing as a thing by itself 
independent of words. And by singing 
without words I do not mean merely the 
practicing of exercises to obtain flexi 
bility, important as they are, nor the prac- 
ticing of such things as Concone’s studies 
—for this reason, that they are designed 
as studies, and designed as studies in 
vocal technique. It is one of the great 
defects of musical education at the present 
day that it perpetually emphasizes the 
difference between vocal and instrumental] 
technique, and it may be added that it 
further over-emphasizes the difference 
between the technique of the various in- 
struments. This was pointed out some 
years ago by Ferruccio Busoni in one of 
his most suggestive essays. The result 
as he shows, is that instead of the instru. 
ments being the servants of the composer 
the composer is the servant of the instru. 
ments. What he says of the instruments 
applies equally to nature’s instrument the 
voice: “You must learn to write voeal- 
ly,” says the teacher to the student: in 
other words, “you must never Expekt 
singers to sing any sort of Dhrase to 
which they are not thoroughly wel] ac- 
customed, because they are so stupid that 
they can never learn anything new,” 


Poetry and Music 


The advantage to he gained from sing- 
ing without words is that it concentrates 
the singer’s mind on the purely musical 
aspect of his art, and removes all literary 
distractions. A singer singing words ig 
doing not one thing, but two: he is speak- 
ing as well as singing. Not only is he 
doing two seperate physical things, but 
he is ‘doing two separate intellectual 
things: he is interpreting poetry and in- 
terpreting music. Now if the poetry and 
the music are both of a high order, the 
singer will find that it is a serious task to 
interpret either of them even singly and 
separately. And when they are put to- 
gether there is superadded a new diffi- 
culty; for even in the greatest Master- 
pieces of song there are inevitably mo- 
ments when the two means of expression 
do not coincide exactly, and the inter- 
preter is therefore obliged to make a 
series of compromises involving not éaly 
technical skill but a very subtle wsthetic 
judgment, both of literature and of Music 
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every opera, there may be moments even 
in single sings, when for some definite 
dramatic purpose the voice is deliberately 
made to retire into a subordinate position. 
But such moments are exceptional, and 
derive their dramatic value from that very 
fact. The musician of to-day is in most 
cases so completely wedded to the piano- 
forte that he can hardly conceive what it 
means that the voice should bear the main 
intellectual and emotional burden of the 
musical thought expressed in a song. Ua 
can’t sing,” says the composer, in per- 
fectly sincere modesty, “but I'll play it to 
you and put in the voice part when I can 
—I expect you'll get the hang ‘of it T 
want to meet the composer who will say 
to me, “I can’t play, but I'll sing it to you 
and put in a chord or two where I can.” 
After all, Bach wrote no accompaniment 
to the Chaconne, but one gets the hang of 
it all the same. 

T admit frankly that IT am stating eX- 
treme cases, in order to draw attention to 
the fundamental principles involved. What 
kappens in practice is very often some- 
thing like this: The composer starts with 
a really vocal idea. He is determined that 
he will not be one of the herd who have 
ho sympathy with singers. Tf he does not 
sing himself, he has friends who do. _He 
has a real gift of melody, and if he thinks 
of himself as accompanist, he will at least 
subordinate himself to the singer. _But as 
the song progresses to its climax, Inspira~ 
tion overpowers him. He becomes ¢X- 
Cited, lets himself go at the keyboard, and 
forgets the singer altogether just at the 
very moment when he ought most of all 
to remember him. And the unfortunate 


Singer, who is getting ready for ae 
Sreatest effort of expression, suddenly 
d, cut off, 


finds himself suffocated, drownec, é 
let down, and disappointed. “T like your 
Songs,” he says, “but somehow J never car 


take them come off.” 


The fact is that there is something defi- 
nitely physical about the creative impulse. 
The musician who habitually expresses 
himself physically at the pianoforte feels 
it in his fingers, and he cannot realize, 
except by an effort of imagination, that 
the singer feels an equal,perhaps a greater 
physical impulse, but in a different part of 
his body. It is an impulse which one can 
understand only by personal experience 
of it; and for this reason no musician 
of any kind ought to go through life 
without doing some sort of work at sing- 
ing, even if it be only in the back row of 
a choral society. 

For it must always be borne in mind 
that singing is the foundation of all music. 
The voice is the oldest of all instruments, 
and it is the most beautiful and the most 
expressive. Wind instruments and bowed 
strings are in origin only feeble imita- 
tions of it; and the clavier and pianoforte 
little more than mechanical devices for 
faintly recalling to the hearer’s memory 
the bare outline of what he once heard 
sung. The whole of musical history 
shows us that singing is and always has 
been the most important factor in the art 
of music. It is, one might say, music 
itself. [For the essential of music is the 
continuity of the expressive impulse, mani- 
fested in sound, ordered in various grada- 
tions of pitch and rhythm; the line of 
melody, as it has been called, or the total 
complex of a number of interacting lines, 
such as we call counterpoint or polyphony ; 
and our natural, direct and personal ex- 
perience of this melodic line is the mus- 
cular pressure exerted on our lungs as 
we sing. Not all of us can be composers, 
but the physical effort of singing is the 
most intimate and immediate means by 
which we can understand something of 
the creative impulse and be partakers of 
it, It is in singing that the word is made 
flesh—From the London Musical Times. 
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By G. de Martini 
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fable exercises 
ind that singing teach 


have said so much about bringing the 
voice forward and focusing it around the 
teeth, that the pupil’s attention has been 
directed away from the larger resonating 
cavities over the roof of the mouth and 
at the back of the throat. One of the 
best cures for this is, to my mind, to be 
found in the exercises recommended by 
Evan Williams in his remarkable inter- 
view in Tue Eruve for September, 1917. 
if properly taken, will 
not merely bring about a better quantity 
put also a much better quality. 

Lack of quantity may, in many in- 
stances, be due to lack of breath con- 
trol. Most singers use entirely too much 
breath, and the result is that the voice 
has not a ringing, reverberafing, carrying 
quality but a stuffy, shut in, muffled qual- 
ity. Think it over. | Perhaps you have 
twice the vocal quantity that you imagine 
you have, and do not know it. 

“Vocal quantity depends also upon the 
health of the throat, and the health of 
the throat depends very largely upon the 
health of the alimentary canal. Most 
begin in the stomach and come 
ting, or consuming irritating 
I know a man with 
that a single bottle 


Those exercises, 


colds 
from over-ea 
foods and drinks. 

a throat so delicate 
of claret will upset him for a week. 
to avoid all condiments, particularly 
es with paprika and mustard. Ordi- 
narily he has a strong voice but the 
moment he irritates his throat his vocal 
seems to go instantly, Throat 
hygiene is one of the most important 
steps in the singers career. Unfortu- 
nately many singers neglect it until it is 


too late. 
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Requisites for 
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Music Teacher 


BUSINESS MANUAL FOR MUSIC 
TEACHERS, $1.00. This book is a compen- 
dium of the latest and best ideas upon the most 
practical methods. of compelling your pro- 
fessional work to yield you a larger income. 

CLASS AND ACCOUNT BOOK. E. M. 
Sefton. 50c. Pocket size, contains record 
of all business transacted by 2 music teacher. 

PUPIL’S LESSON BOOK. Price 10c each, 
$1.00 per dozen. 

THE STANDARD LESSON RECORD. (35 
records with stubs.) 25c. A practical method 
for the teacher to keep a complete record of 
pupils, studies and accounts. 

LESSON AND PRACTICE RECORD. 
(Package of 25 cards.) 25c. 

THE STANDARD PRACTICE RECORD. 
(Pad of 100 slips.) 15c. Furnishing a weekly 
form upon which to record directions for prac- 
tice as well as results. 
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25c. 
peor (Large size 6x9, package of 


.) 25¢. 

MUSIC TEACHERS’ DESK TABLET. 
(Package of 100.) 18c. For all memorandums, 
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CLARKE’S HARMONY TABLET. Pad of 
100 leaves ruled music paper, 7x10, 25c. 

STUDENT’S HARMONY TABLET. Pad of 
75 leaves ruled music paper, 7x7. 15c. 

BLANK MUSIC COPY BOOKS. 

Prices, 10¢ to 35c. 
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and Vocal, size 14x22 inches, per quire, 50ce 
(Postage Ilc extra.) Octavo size, 7x11. | 10 or 
12 Staves, 34¢ per quire. Medium size, 
9x12. 12 Staves. 40 per quire. 

BLANK MUSIC PAPER. 

100 leaves 73874 with wide spacing, 28c- 

BLANK PROGRAM FORMS. For Concerts 
or Pupils’ Recitals, 0c per hundred. 

DIPLOMA FORM. 21x19. Price’ 15c. 
Parchment, 25c. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 11x83, Se. 

MUSICAL PRIZE CARD. 64x44 inches, 


. 10c. 

REWARD CARDS. Set of 16 cards to the 
pack, no less than nine colots on each face. 
Price of set, 50c. 
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2x3 ft., $1.80: 234x314, $2.50; 3x4, $3.20. 

CHART PAPER RULED. Price 10c a 
sheet. 32x44 containing four staves of heavy 
ines, 

MISSED LESSON PLACARD. Printed in 
two colors on a buff, gilt, beveled edge board, 
size6x9. Price 10c, The same printed in one 
color on paper, envelope size, package of 100, 


20c. 

ADHESIVE PARCHMENT PAPER. (Trans- 
parent.) Per package, postpaid, 15¢; the 
same, 12 yards in a roll, postpaid, 12c; the 
same, 4 yards in a roll, postpaid, 6c. 

YEAR BOOK FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 
Daily Help. A booklet including blank pages 
ruled for every business use of the profession, 

including many other valuable features. Price 


10c. 

MANILLA WRAPPERS. _ 14x22, the best ma- 
nilla paper, per hundred, 75c. ‘The best rope 
manilla, per hundred, by express, not pre- 
paid, $1.50 

BUSTS. Prices from $1.25 to $10, according 
to size and workmanship. for list. 

MEDALS. Gold, Roman finish of substantial 
weight, engraved to order, net, postpaid, $5. 
The same in silver, net, postpaid, $3. 

PLATINOTYPE PORTRAIT POST CARDS. 
Se each, 50c per dozen, postpaid. This list 
includes ‘almost every known musician of all 
times. A list of over five hundred subjects 
sent upon application. A 

MAELZEL METRONOMES. American make, 
no bell, $3.25; with bell, $4.50. Trans- 
portation, 32c each, extra. Pocket Metro- 
nomes, postpaid, 50c. t 

MUSIC ROLLS. Cowhide, smooth, 1434 
inches, black, brown and wine, $1.40; Seal 
Grain, 1534 inches, colors: black or brown, 
$1.60. Same, lined and bound, $2.65. All 
postpaid, Send for list. : 

MUSIC FOLIOS, With strings for tying ends, 
65e, The same with heavier board sides, leather. 
back, handles for carrying, 95¢ postpaid, net. 

MUSIC SATCHELS. Half sheet music size, 
$2.00 to $4.00. Full sheet music size, $4.50 
upward. Postpaid. Send for list. 

MUSIC CABINETS. $10 to $28. Send for list. 

MUSIC STANDS. 84c to $2.00, postpaid. 
Send for list. 

PLASTER PLAQUES. Made of hard plaster. 
size 414 x 6%, provided with a ring for hang- 
ing. Following Compose Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Handel, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mi 
Schumann, Tisch 

Postpaid, 50c each. 
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Monotones 


By Carrie C. Weston 


Monotones in music are comparatively 
rare. The term is one used in the jargon 
of singing teachers to indicate the aspir- 
ing vocalist with a range of one note or 
possibly two. It is said that a famous 
English music-hall singer of other days, 
May Yohe, made her reputation upon a 
range of five notes, but they were all 
wonderfully fine notes. 

Vocal monotones are usually helpless 
and deserve to be discouraged from the 
start. Of course this monotone affliction 
is coupled with a strong ambition to be 
a singer. It is quite pathetic to see some 
monotones struggle with songs. The best 
advice in such cases is to tell the pupil 
to develop his musical talents along some 
other litie—violin, piano, organ or French 
horn, ~ 

The writer recently saw a young man 
of splendid education who was a mono- 
tone sit at a piano and sing through an 
entire book of songs with much evident 
delight and rarely getting more than one 
er. two ‘notes away from the original 


‘pitch, The writer also knew of a young 


business. man who was very closely re- 
lated to Richard Wagner, who was so 
tone-deaf that he would play upon the 


~ violin for hours and never know that it 


was badly*out of tune. The awful noises 
he made’ seemed to reach the very depths 


of his soul and fill him with joy as they 
filled his hearers with anguish. 
Tone-deafness sometimes occurs in 
children and then disappears as they grow 
older. This is attributed by some physi- 
cians to the presence of adenoids. The 
writer, however, recollects a case where 
the adenoid operation was recommended 
as a cure for tone-deafness, but proved 
unavailing. Some vocal theorists go so 
far as to say that the worst cases of 
tone-deafness can be cured vocally by 
means of persistent effort but the great 
question is whether this is really worth 
while when there is so much excellent 
vocal material obtainable. The flatting 
and sharping that afflicts some singers in 
advancing years is due largely to deaf- 
ness rather than to other physiological 
changes. There was a famous case, how- 
ever, of a popular comic opera singer 
who was on.the boards for years in 
America, but who was so deaf that he 
could hardly hear a word spoken to him, 
Yet he could hear music and his vocal 
intonation was astonishing. Mr. Edison 
presents another phenomenal case. The 
great inventor is so deaf that in most 
cases the speaker has to talk in very 
joud tones directly in his right ear. He 
is, however, able to make very delicate 
discriminations in musical sounds, 


Historical Characters in Opera 


Ir seems somewhat remarkable that the 
present-day operatic repertory is quite 
without operas composed about famous 
historical characters. With the excep- 
tion of “Colombo,” which is given now 
and then, historical characters seem to 
be absent from the operatic stage. The 
reason for this is hard to explain, but 
easy to imagine. Most historical person- 
ages are of particular interest to their 
own countries and their own countries 
only. An opera upon the subject of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, built after the play in 
which George Arliss has appeared, would 
be of slight interest in Petrograd, while 
an opera on Disraeli would hardly be 
expected to fascinate audiences in Cairo. 

Again, historical characters have been 
surrounded with an atmosphere of reality 
which we do not see around Hamlet, 
Otello, Faust, Carmen or Lohengrin. 
Nevertheless, opera composers from the 
very first have sought to bring additional 
immortality to great men and women by 
placing them on the operatic stage. They 
do not seem to realize that many find it 
ridiculous to listen to the squat Napoleon 
caroling away to Mme. Sans-Gene—as 


ridiculous as it might be for George 
Washington to stand back and sing an 
aria to Martha. 

Among the many famous men 
have been worked into opera, together 
with the number of times, as given in 
Mr. John Towers’ remarkable dictionary 
of 27,000 operas that have been performed 
on the public stage, are Alexander the 
Great (over one hundred settings) ; Joan 
of Arc (seventeen settings) ; Attila (sev- 
enteen settings); Julius Cesar (Gn 
forty settings) ; Cleopatra (twenty-eight 
settings); the various Henrys of Eng- 
land, principally IV, V and VII] 
suffered many operatic settings, Strangel 
enough, Frederick the Great, one of the 
most musical of monarchs, appears 
have but one setting and that by ee 
Irish composer, T. S. Cooke (1782-1848) 
Napoleon appears in several plays. but 
his name is given to only three oma 
while Nero appears seventeen times ae 

Thus do we see Figaro, the sprightl 
barber of Seville, triumph over monarch 
of many ages, while Leonora, with her 
lover calling from the prison tow i 
vives the empress of the Nile, 
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By the Waters of Minnetonka 


An Indian Love Song 


By THURLOW LIEURANCE 


High Voice, in A (With Violin oy Flute ad 1ib.) 
Low Voice, in G flat (With Violin or Flute ad lib.) 


Price, 60 cents 
Mr. Thurlow Lieurance has had remarkable success in transcribing the vario 
tribal melodies, having lived among the Indians for that purpose. In his work, Me 


Lieurance adheres faithfully to the original melodies and 


Also for Piano Solo—Price, 40 cents 


armonizes and accom 


panies them in such a manner as to preserve, if not enhance, all their original atmos. 


phere. 
successful has it become. 


By the Waters of Minnetonka seems to have struck a popular chord. 
The melody is quaint, naive and singable and the a, 


paniment ripples along in a delightful manner. 
Send for a Circular of Mr. Lieurance’s Complete Works 
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Stop your cough before it stops you! Save 
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The Head Voice and 
Other Problems 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER PRICE, $1.00 


“One of the most interesting treatises upon vocal 
music that | have ever read.”"—David Bispham. 
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The World of Music 


(Continued from page 5.) 


Tue Musical Ne of London, which raised 
na fund of some $5,000 for mouth organs, 
which are greatly valued by British soldiers 
to relieve. the monotony of trench life, s 
been compelled to call a halt on its kindly 
enterprise, on account of the supply of mouth 
organs being exhausted. 


reported that Paderewski, the pianist, 
has rece permission of the War Depart= 
ment to raise an army of 150,000 unnatural- 
ized Poles to fight with the American forces 
in Europe. 7 4 


a 


Jascua Herrirz, the young Russian violin- 
ist, who recently made his debut in this 
country, is proving himself an artist of the 
highest rank. 


McCormack, the noted tenor, rendered most 
efficient service as a Liberty Bond salesman, 
On October 22 he sold $300,000 in three 
hours, at one of the department stores in 
New York. | Several other well-known mus: 
ciung busied themselves in the same way, 
with good success. 


GRANVILLE Bantock has composed a new 
symphony, entitled The Hebrides. It is said 
to be a work of rare strength and beauty, 
vsing as thematic material some of the folk- 
song melodies of the western islands of Scot- 
land. 


Tum school board of Oakland, Cal., has 
taken a most advanced stand in regard to 
music ag part of a liberal education, ar- 
ranging for a high school course in music, as 
a “major stud, 


Ole from Nordland, by Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff, has been presented with great 
success at Moscow. ‘The music is said to bear 
of the influence of Grieg in its 


A NEW opera, 


RimsxKy-Korsakore’s Kashtey, Tschaikow- 
's Yolantha and Mazeppa, and Verdi's Don 
Carlos, have all had revival at the Grand 
Opera House in Moscow. 


A) PROMINENT piano dealer of St. Joseph, 
Mo., tells the Music Trade Review that farm- 
ers are at present his largest customers, and 
that many of them pay cash down, 


Mrs. Joun PuHiLir Sousa, wife of the 
famous bandmaster, makes a plea for portable 
musical instruments, such as mandolins, 


guitars, accordions, flutes, ete., for the use 

of our soldiers in France. The instruments 

need not be new, but should be in a suitable 

condition for playing. Communications may 

Ber maar eead to 1 West 84th St., New York 
y- 


Tue Thanksgiving Day matinee at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, was 
this season devoted to a performance of Car- 
men, in place of the yearly production of 
Parsifal, which had become a custom, 


A FOLK SONG FESTIVAL was given by the 
Harlem Chorus, an organization composed 
exclusively of colored singers, in New York, a 
few weeks since. The work of the chorus 
was of a high order, and several noted musi- 
clans were observed among the audience, 


THE band of the Newfoundland Regiment 
recently visited London and played with much 
acceptance. The members before the war 
were fishermen and_tree-fellers. They were 
at Gallipoli and in Flanders, 


THe Bethlehem Bach Choir, which gives 
annual festivals devoted to Bach’s music, has 
accepted an invitation to take part in a’ con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. 


THe Elgar Choir, of Hamilton, Ontario, has 
been giving concerts of American music in 
their home city, in Detroit, and elsewhere. 


Rome, TraLy, has a series of thirty sym- 
phony concerts by an orchestra of 100 mu- 
sicians, under the leadership of B. Mollinari. 
This orchestra dates from 1908, and besides 
the regular leader, many noted conductors 
have appeared from time to time, as guests. 


Aurrep Herz, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, is receiving special 
praise for his effective arrangement and con- 
ducting of the Star-Spangled Banner, in con- 
trast to the perfunctory way in which it is 
ioo often performed, 


Haronp Bavpr and Jacqurs THipaup bave 
been playing together the complete set of 
Beethoven's ten Sonatas for plano and violin, 
in a series of three public programs. 


Amenera Ganui-Curct, the noted coloratura 
soprano, by no means limits the range of her 
nterests to music. ‘To an interviewer from 
the Chicago Daily News she showed her cozy 
kitchen, and described some half-dozen of her 
favorite recipes. 


Tur Port-of-Spain @azette has an account 
of an interesting concert given at the Royal 
Victoria Tastitute, at which several cantatas 
of Elgar were rendered, including The Fourth 
of Auguat, To Women and For the Fallen, 


the noted violinist (the 
teacher of Jascha Heifetz), is planning to 
visit Americn in February. He is.sald to be 
highly gratified at the success of his pupil, 
Heifetz. 


Tgorotp AUER, 


Tus Government printing presses have 
turned out an official song-book for the Army 
and Navy, entitled Songs of the Soldiers anil 
Nailors. Music has become a very important 
factor in training-camp activities, because of 
its recognized inspirational force, Chorus 
Jeaders and others who wish to secure copies 
of the book in lots of 100 or more should 
cemmunicate with the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, Room 
148, Old Land Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THE La.Scala Opera Compa 
nd Opera at popular price 
success in the West. 


vy is presenting 
with great 


Tne Boston Museum of Fine Arts has ac- 
quired and placed on exhibition a collection 
of 560 rare old musical instruments of all 
countries. It is known as the Leslie Lindsey 
Mason collection, 4 


Tue Metropolitan Opera House se 
w York had a most patriotic opening. 
whole great audience deeply 
the company, led by Caruso, Muzio, Matze- 
nauer, Mardones and other’ great ‘singers, 
joined in the Star-Spanyled Banner, 


Lirvr, Davip CHARLES. BISPHAM, son of 
the eminent baritone, met with a tragic death 
in England while on a practice flight as an 
aviator in the British army, 


A PERFORMANCE of Carmen has been given 
in a great Bull Ring in Mexico City, before 
an audience of 20,000, 


Sir Epwarp Exar recently made the state- 
ment that his yearly, income from the per- 
forming rights ‘of Tlie Dream of Gerontius 


amounts to but about $125 per year. One 
recalls the fact that Gounod received but 
$200 for Faust, and the pureha Tom 


Chappell, thought so little of it that he neg- 
lected to reserve the performing rights. 


Freperic Srerierp Converse was’ recently 
represented on a London program by his 
symphonic poem Ormazd, the work arousing 
great interest. American composers are now 
receiving good recognition in England. 


Hie grade hand-made violins by Yarious 
American makers, and cheaper instruments of 
the sort, from Japan, now fill the place in 
the market formerly held by German-made 
violins, 


Iv is feared that piano manufacturers may 
goon find it impossible to get copper wire for 
the copper-wound bass strings, owing to the 
vast quantities of copper needed by the gov- 
ernment for war purposes. 


CERTAIN circles in Quehee haye been ex- 
cited over a “tempest in a teapot’”—a lawsuit 
arising over a man who was alleged to have 
sung too loud in church, disturbing a funeral 
service, 


; A TRIO bearing the name of the “César 
Franck” has been organized in Montreal. 
Their repertoire will be drawn largely from 
the works of French compose such as 
Vincent d'Indy, Boéllmann, Lalo, ete, 


Mrs. UW. H. A, Beactt has written a Labra- 
dor Suite, in which she has made effective use 
of Esquimo melodies, E 


ISADORE DE LARA has given over 800 con- 
certs of British music since the beginning of 
the war, representing 234 composers, not one 
ot them German or Austrian. 


THe students of the Latter Day Saints 


School of Music (Utah) recently gave a grand 


concert, the financial profits from which, 
amounting to $2,000, were applied to the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds. 


MASCAGNI'S latest opera, Tsabeau, had its 
first hearing in America recently, at the Audi- 
torium ‘Theater, in Chicago, but failed to 
arouse the hoped-for enthusiasm. 


Tun Brooklyn Orchestral Society, Herbert 
J. Braham, conductor, makes announcement 
of plans whereby it will ultimately develop 
into a professional organization. Meanwhile, 
it is the intention to give young artis 
exceptional talent, who for various rea 
have not had an opportunity to appear with 
achastny as professional soloists, the chance 
to do so, 


For the first time in the United States, the 
Roman Catholic Church has adopted a stand- 
ard, official hymn-book for congregational 
singing, 'The book was compiled by Hans 
under the direction of Archbishop 
re W, Mundelein, The book contains but 
nine hymns, all of a high character 
musically, 


EMOonIAL to Sir George M: 
an of singularly unobtrusive yet fore 
. was unyelled in London early $ 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie gave an 


TB Music School Settlement of New York 
started this season on its twenty-fourth year, 
with over one thousand pupils and nes 
one hundred teachers. The school is making 
a special effort at present to encourage the 
study of the ‘cello, there being somewhat 
of a scarcity of good amateur players on that 
instrument, 
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In beginning this article on the organ 
and the organist’s art, there comes to my 
mind an incident which | should like to 
relate: The organist of one of the great 
German cathedrals (an assiduous trav- 
eler, like all Germans) came to pay me a 
visit, some years ago, in the loft of the 
great organ, at Trinity Church, and later 
on at my invitation, came to my home at 
Bellevue; where I asked him to try my 
organ, and he played me some of Bach’s 
works, Imagine my intense surprise on 
hearing him. His manner of playing was 
wanting not only in grandeur, but lacked 
clearness and precision as well, and he 
did not even play in time! 

And T remembered that there had been 
a time when, in certain countries where 
the organ wes honored and greatly in 
favor (as is the case in the United States 
and in England) the organists who de- 
sired to perfect themselves, or to learn 
to know other schools and other masters 
than their own, crossed France without 
stopping, or even-avoided crossing lrance 
on their way to the country which was 
the birthplace of Bach, of Beethoven, of 
Mendelssohn, ete, 

But it came to pass that among the 
organists traveling through Paris, a few 
Stopped there, attracted at first hy our 
lrench organists whose works are both 
well and widely known, attracted also by 
the fame of such masters as Widor and 
Guilmant, they stopped off in Paris, went 
no further, and studied in France. Why? 
They had found out the worth of our 
school of organists, they had learned to 
appreciate this school, and wished to be- 
long to it, 

What were the causes which brought 
about this change? 

I shall endeavor to explain and indicate 
the causes which fed to this change by 
giving an analysis of the principles of the 
French school, Having had the good for- 
tune of studying with the two great mas- 
ters whose names I have already men- 
tioned, Guilmant and Widor, T am able 
to speak on their methods from experi- 
ence, and | shall add to these remarks a 
few words of personal observation and 
methods of my own, which as a rule T 
reserve for my pupils. Ina general way, 
our school is characterized by great pre- 
ciseness in the rhythm, an exceptional 
clearness, an execution clear and abso- 
lutely exact, and a great respect for the 
authors’ ideas on the interpretation. 

! shall speak in turn of each of these 
different qualities, and shall try to indi- 
cate the way to work in order to acquire 
them. Thus in giving my readers an idea 
of what characterizes our school, 7 ahall 
he able at the same time to give them dif 
ferent hits of advice which I hope they 
way find most useful and profitable. ! 

Let ug take the organist at the begin 
ning of hig studies. Virst of all, he niust 
sit down before the orgam, not as though 
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Important Elemental Principles in Pipe Organ Playing 


he were sitting in an armchair, but in 
such a way as to have his limbs perfectly 
free in order to be able, without moving 
the body (which is not only unriecessary 
but harmful in playing) to touch easily 
the lowest as well as the highest note on 
the pedal-board, Consequently he is to 
sit almost on the edge of the organ-bench 
so far forward as to just escape falling 
off; the organist must learn by experi- 
ence just where to sit on the bench in 
order to have a firm seat and at the same 
time great liberty of movement for the 
limbs. 

After sitting properly on the bench, the 
organist must place his heels and his 
knees close together, he turns the toes 
outward, he will be able thus to form a 
sort of compass, and accordingly as he 
opens this compass or V more or less 
widely, he will learn to measure easily, 
and, what is more important, surely, 
without looking at his feet, the intervals 
from seconds to fifths; if he wishes to 
play farther apart (for instance, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths or octaves) the knees 
kept close together will perform the same 
service as the heels for the smaller inter- 
vals. Working in this way, the young 
organist soon becomes very sure of: his 
pedal-playing. And I may add, for the 
benefit of organists playing in public, that 
this position is much more graceful than 
if the heels and the knees are spread 
apart. When I was a young student at 
the Paris Conservatory, we used to speak 
of this position, very disrespectfully, to 
be sure, as “frog-playing.” 

All exercises must be begun very slowly. 
The first exercises should be legato, and 
should aim at making hand and feet quite 
independent of each other, I shall give 
here a few exercises or methods of work- 
ing, which may be of help in securing the 
end in view and which are not to he 
found in the published methods or treat- 
ises on the organ, 
© As exercises developing independence 
in hands and feet (especially for the left 
hand) I strongly advise playing with the 
left hand alone, scales in thirds or tenths 
With the pedal, interspersed with the fol- 
lowing exercise for the pedal :— 
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which will show whether the player is in 
proper equilibrium on his bench, 

In any difficult passages, I very par- 
ticularly recommend the following way 
or working: Practice the part of the left 
hand with the pedal. This way of work- 
ing, which, it must be said, is rather dry, 
will be sure to give very evident and 
most excellent results. 

It is also very helpful to work with a 
metronome, very slowly, at first, and to 
work gradually up to the proper time, 
When the player is at last able to play a 
piece in the right time, when he has quite 
mastered all the difficult parts, he wilt 
lind it helpful to practice or to review 
the piece in much slower time than that 
in which it should be played. I may say 
that if he plays the piece five or six 
times, he should play it once only as rap- 
idly as it should be played. 

The great advantage of studying with 
the metronome is that the player works 
up, little by little, without making mise 
takes, and almost unconsciously to the 
right movement. 

Metronome study develops other quali- 
ties to which | wish especially to draw 
attention, because they are qualities which 
characterize particularly certain artists of 
our French school—rigid exactness and 
perfect control in the rhythm. 

These qualities add wonderfully to the 
beauty and grandeur of an artist’s play- 
ing; they are indispensable in fine work. 
By an absolutely faultless rhythm, by the 
constant and perfectly regular repetition 
of the measure, heating time, as it were 
very regularly, never faster, never slower. 
never hurrying, never lagging, the player 
must make his audience feel how com- 
pletely he is master of himself; he must 
make them feel how absolutely his will 
controls the rhythm of the piece he is 
playing, and this calm and exact rhythm 
will force itself upon their attention and 
make them listen. The artist who neg. 
lects this very important principle, is sure 
to play poorly; his execution will be lack. 
ing in character, and will fail to hold 
the attention of his listeners. Although 
the organ is played by pianists, the only 
common link between the organ and the 
piano is the keyboard. These two instru. 
ments differ fundamentally by their struc- 
ture, by their very essence; but there 
another and very important difference: 
the organ can hold a note almost indefi- 
nitely; on the piano a note ceases to sound 
almost as soon as it is struck. 

As a matter of fact, the organ must he 
considered as an orchestra, as an en. 
semble of wind-instruments, Taking as 
a foundation this rule that the organ 
must be thought of as an orchestra, { 
shall call the reader's attention to the fol. 
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Austin Organs 


a written article, and especially in an 
article necessarily short. Having had the 
great good fortune of being one of the 
few pupils privileged to study under the 
master, Widor, during his short profes- 
sorship at the Paris Conservatory, | have 
endeavored to show in a few words the 
fine qualities of his school, of his man- 
ner of playing the organ. However, be- 
fore closing this article, | should like to 
speak of two other important points, and 
in the first place let me say a few words 
on the subject of registration. 

In the works of Bach, Handel, Cléram- 
bault and others of the old masters, it is 
preferable and logical to approach as 
nearly as possible the “sonorité” or rich- 
ness of sound which the old masters em- 
ployed or were able to use. At this 
period, the instruments lacked all the 
strong and powerful stops of our modern 
organs; they had scarcely more than one 
reed stop to a keyboard (and this stop 
was only used on certain delinite and very 
special occasions); on the other hand, 
the instruments had a large proportion of 
mutation-stops, mixtures, etc. The “full- 
of this period consisted of an 
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A thorough ensemble of foundation stops and mix- 
i tures; the reeds were not used in the 
systematic full-organ, but were sometimes used, for 


instance, to sustain a grand-chorus, or 
as a solo-stop, to make a choral stand 
out, when the accompaniment was played 
on another keyboard, In conclusion then, 
we may say that in playing the works of 
the old masters, it is preferable to use 
the stops we have just indicated ; that is 
to say, the 8-, 4- and 2-foot foundation 
stops, and the mixtures, excluding the 
16-foot and the reed-stops. 
The shading, or, to speak more exactly, 
he different degrees of intensity in the 
aa sound may be obtained by ee from 
iti ne k a o another; these changes 
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changes whi 


ouTHEAN A PORNIA the only changes of timbre, color or in- 
AUSIC MPA tensity to be tolerated in Bach’s works, 
Beng S007H GROAN EEA or in other works of this period; the or- 


anist should endeavor to maintain a 
of color, which can only be attained 
py changing keyboards and by avoiding 
any faney r gistration, changing of stops, 
etc.; all this seems quite out of place. 
This way of playing may doubtless appear 
somewhat severe to certain organists (and 
even to certain auditors) but it is logical, 
and one may thus reproduce exactly the 
é best suited for rendering these 
works. An objection may be made to this 
manner of playing: by omitting the 16- 
foot and the reed-stops, the organ loses 
some of its power. To this objection T 
shall make this reply: the music will gain 
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very greatly in clearness, I may even say, 
will be more limpid. 

Bach’s Sonatas, written in three parts, 
which are so extremely interesting, and 
which occupy quite an exceptional place in 
his works for the organ, are also interest- 
ing as studies and as exercises in independ- 
ence. They are to be played as if they 
were a trio of instruments. For instance, 
on the keyboard where the left hand is 
playing, soft 8- and 4-foot stops may be 
used; on the right hand keyboard, 8-foot 
foundation stops with oboe, and on the 
pedal, 8-foot stops (without the 16-foot, 
which would be too heavy). 

Before leaving the subject of the old 
works, and particularly Bach's, | wish to 
make one more remark: as a general rule, 
they are played much too fast, which de- 
prives them of a portion of their grandeur 
and of their clearness. 

In modern works, the composers have 
adopted the wise and prudent method of 
indicating their registration. Neverthe- 
less, as organs differ so greatly one from 
the other, the composers’ intentions may 
evidently be indicated in a broad general 
way only, and each organist must inter- 
pret these indications according to the 
stops of his own instrument. I shall 
consequently not insist on this question, 
but I should like to add two remarks 
based on my experience. 

It is preferable :-— 

First. In the full-organ (swell or 
choir) not to use the Clarionet, which ren- 
ders the sound flabby and disagreeable. 

Second. Neyer to use a 4-ft. stop with 
the Vox Angelica; these two sounds com- 
bine very badly. 

Let me now indicate the methods, both 
simple, clear and logical, employed at 
present in France to indicate combina- 
tions or couplings of keyboards. We in- 
dicate the keyboards by their initial, and 
the manner of combining these initials 
indicates the manner of coupling the key- 
boards. Example :— 

G—P,. R—means Positif and Recit 
coupled to Great; or, in English: 

G. Ch. Sw. (Choir and Swell coupled 
to Great.) 

Ped. G—(Great to Pedal.) 

At the beginning of this article. I spoke 
of the Paris Conservatory school of 
organ, so fertile in results because quite 
exceptional in its studies, The tests which 
must be passed at examinations or at 
prize competitions are the following :— 

First. Accompaniment and transposi- 
tion of a piece of plain-chant. 

Second. Improvising: taking as theme 
this piece of plain-chant and developing 
it (freely, as a prelude or an anthem). 


Third. Improvising a fugue on a given 
subject. 
Fourth. Improvising a piece (Sonata- 


form) on a given subject. 

Fifth. Performing a piece of classical 
or modern music. 

(In the improvising tests, two minutes 
of reflection are allowed before each 
test.) 

The difficulty and complication of these 
different tests are so evident that any 
comment on the ability of those who can 
pass them brilliantly is unnecessary. 

It may be objected that improvising is 
hardly useful for virtuoso concert or re- 
cital organists (so numerous in Amer- 
ica). At first view, this seems true; how- 
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UPLIFTING EASTER SOLOS 


12948 Christ Hath Risen. High. 
(Violin Ob.) -Rockwell 
14798 Christ the Lord is Risen 
(New). Med..... Delafield 
12580 Christ's Victory. High. 
Neidlinger 
12531 os & Med. ..... 
12532 - Me Low. 
8924 Come Ye Faithful. Med. 
Minetti 


12534 Death is Vanquished, High. 
Neidlinger 
yesse % 


Med., 
12721 


Neidlinger 
Easter Triumph. High. 
Shelley 
ke Gon) erent 
a ie) ee ae 


Glory to God. High. .A. Rotoli 
ri dae at tae + 6S pa 


“we “ “ 


Low... 
Hail Glorious Morn. 

Ob. High. 
Hail Glorious 


Violin 
-Geibel 
Violin 


12748 


War 
12749 Hail Thou Risen One. Low. 
Ward-Stevens 
6891 Hail to the Risen Lord. High. 
Harding 
8077 In the Dawn of Early Morn- 
ing. High. Violin Ob. 
+ Shackley 
In the Dawn of Early Morn- 
ing. Low. Violin Ob. 
Shackley 
Light of Hope, High. .Geibel 


OW..« 
Lord is Risen, High. Violin 

Ob. .ssesees Lansing 
Lord is Risen. Low. Violin 


Risen Lord. High.....Geibel 
“ “ Tow. “ 


Wesel 
Sing With All the Sons of 
Low....... Mueller 


“ “ 


ow, 
Stults 


EASTER DUETS 
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- Roberts 
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. and Alt.) 
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Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three Part). 
Hosanna! (Two Part) 
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6085 
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10114 
10391 
10163 
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10903 
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10802 
6295 
10111 
6066 
10390 
10629 


6244 
10653 


Alleluia, Alleluia!...Brander 
Alleluia, Alleluia!.....Stults 
As It Began to Dawn. Norris 
As It Began to Dawn..Stults 
Awake! Glad Soul....Bridge 
Awake, Thou That Sleepest. 
Morrison 
Behold, I Shew You a Mys- 
tery eae .»Camp 
Behold, 
tery 
Break Forth with Joy. 
Christ is Risen...... Brackett 
Christ is Risen. Morrison 
Christ is Risen. «Wolcott 
Christ Our Passover. Shackley 
Christ the Lord is Risen. 
Gilbert 
Come See the Place...Avery 
Come Ye Faithful. 
PF. L. Percippe 
Day of Resurrection. 
Newcomb 
Death is Swallowed Up. 
Marks 
.Bohannan 
. Brackett 
Bird 
ckett 


Easter Even. 
Easter Trium, 


God Hath Sent 

Hosmer 
Hail! Festal Day. ..Morrison 
Hallelujah! Christ is Risen! 
astham 


He is Risen 
He Was Crucified. 
Hosanna! ....Grani 
How Calm and Beautiful. 
Schnecker 
I Know that My Redeemer. 
Brackett 


- Jesus Christ is Risen. 


Neidlinger 
King of Glory Coombs 
Lift Your Glad Voices. _ 
Percippe 
Lord, My God........ Steane 
Morn’s Roseate Hues. 
Berwald 
Morn’s Roseate Hues. 
Bohannan 
Passion and Victory. Dressler 
Sing, Gladly Sing....Wodell 
Sing, Ye Heavens......Starr 
Song of Triumph..-Morrison 
Thanks Be to God ..Hotchkiss 
Thanks Be to God ... Lansing 
Thanks Be to God ..Marchant 
'Tis Glorious Easter Morning. 
Dressler 
Triumphant_Lord..., Berwald 
Welcome, Happy Moran e 


a Brackett 
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2 W. IL 


ng. 
Eastham 


. Brander 
...Granier 
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ever, I believe that for every musician, 
the study and practice of improvising are 
to be commended, They develop the habit 
of thinking rapidly, of keeping cool in 
difficult moments, and, in short, are an 
excellent mental exercise. The very thor- 
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ough study required for improvising cer- 
tainly makes an organist a more qualified 
player, able to cope with any difficulty; 
it makes him an accomplished artist. 
This is in reality the goal toward which 
every true musician should strive. 


Interesting Facts About the “Anthem” 


Tue Anthem is a_characteristically 
English form of composition, in its ori- 
gin and history, widely different from the 
motet, which is its nearest European 
equivalent. 

The early anthems by Redford, Tye, 
Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, etce., were written 
in a manner to admit of being sung unac- 
companied, but as a matter of fact, were 
usually sung with accompaniment of 
stringed instruments or of organ; often 
of both. In the latter case, the parts 
known as verse, which were sung by a 
few solo voices, were accompanied by 
the viols; the parts marked full were sung 
by all the voices and accompanied by the 
organ. In no case, however, was the ac- 
companiment more than a mere duplica- 
tion of the vocal parts: many anthems 
were published bearing the inscription 
“fit for voices or viols.” 


How Independent Accompaniment Was 
Introduced 


During the Great Rebellion, when 
Charles I was beheaded, and the young 
Prince Charles fled into exile, the Round- 
head soldiers destroyed organs, choir 
music and everything of the sort which 
they could lay hands on. Doubtless their 
leader, Cromwell, himself a lover of mu- 
sic and the friend of Milton, was not 
altogether in sympathy with their actions 
but he had weightier matters to govern, 
and did not interfere, ‘ 

At the time of the Restoration, when 
Charles II came to the throne, music was 
at the lowest ebb. Choir boys were not 
to be had, and as a temporary expedient 
the cornet (not the instrument now 
known by that name, but an obsolete in- 
strument also known as Zincke) was com- 
monly used to take the treble parts in 
anthems, the basses and tenors being old 
singers who had survived the troublous 
times, and were again pressed into sery- 
ice. One of these, a Captain Henry 
Cooke, is mentioned many times in Pepys’ 
Diary, e. g.:— 

“After sermon a brave anthem of Cap- 
tain Cooke’s which he himself sang, and 
the king was well pleased with it? 
(Aug. 12, 1660.) : 

“A. poor dry sermon, but a very good 
anthem of Captain Cooke's afterwards,” 
(Oct. 7, 1660.) ; 
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TWENTY-FIVE years ago an organist 
stuck to his own business, going to his 
services regularly every Sunday, meeting 
his choir once during the week, and ae 
ing very little about other forms of 
music. He made a wry face at the 
mention of fiddle playing; opera was a 
little out of his line; chamber music was 
passable, but outside of a few concerts 
he was rather indifferent as to what was 
going on in the musical world. Aj] this 
is over and a marked change is going on 
in the world of the organist, He js being 
crowded from his former narrow field 
into a larger world; the organ is being 
used for strange doings and the Organist 
must follow it. Theatrical work is ins 
creasing to such an extent that many of 
the best players are giving up the quieter 
paths of church work and going into the 
theatres, Church work itself is changing, 
and demanding more and more those 
musical capabilities which are to be had 
only by keeping close to the Musical 
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Tue boy loved music: he felt the in- 
spiration of the musician within him, 
and had a great desire to study. Finally 
he approached his father on the subject. 

His father was a farmer, practical and 
matter-of-fact. He could not understand 
his boy’s desire to study music, which to 
him seemed entirely useless; or appre- 
ciate his feelings on the subject, and he 
discouraged the project as foolish, “You 
can’t make a musician out of a farmer’s 
son any more than you can make a whistle 
cut of a pig’s tail,” he affirmed; and with 
that he let the matter drop. 

But the boy was not so easily satisfied, 
and was not to be put off. He pondered 
the matter, and his desire to study music 
grew. It was the one desire of his life. 

At last there was a pig-killing at the 
farm, and the boy lay in wait. He cut 
off the pig’s tail, dried it well, hollowed 
it, made it the right length, bored holes in 
the right places, put it to his lips—when, 
listen!—There was a_ shrill sound, a 
whistle! He had accomplished his feat. 

Proudly the boy took his treasure to his 
father and blew a loud whistle into his 
astonished ears. “See, father!” he cried, 
“T've made a whistle out of a pig’s tail. 
Listen!” 

“Why, so you have!” exclaimed the 
father, in surprise. 

“Now can’t I take music lessons?” 
urged the triumphant boy. 

“Well, I ’spose I'll have to let you,” 
laughingly admitted the father. 

That boy was the founder of The New 
England Conservatory of Music—Eben 
Tourjee. 
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Crossing the Bar 


By Mrs. C. Wyland 


Tue beginner invariably has difficulty 
with time. The trouble can usually be 
located at the bar. A measure is easily 
grasped at a glance and played correctly 
by the average student, but the hesitancy 
comes in the preparation for the next 
measure. Explanation that the bar is 
not a stopping point, but a dividing line 
to simplify the time, fails to bring the 
first beat on time. I tell pupils that their 
mistake is in making every bar a high 
fence and taking time to climb over, 
when it is merely a chalk line over which 
they can step. 
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When this can be played correctly erase 
the checks and add the frills, ruffles, ac- 
companiment notes, or whatever you m 
choose to call them. After using this ‘a i 
method the pupil will be able to play 

with decided rhythm. 
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Music is a master which makes the 
people softer and milder, more polite and 
more rational. It is a beautiful and noble 
gift of God, —Marrin Luruer, 
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Getting the Most Out of a 
Lesson 


Tue season of musical instruction is 
now in full swing, and thousands of vio- 
lin pupils are pursuing their studies with 
more or less success. How few are the 
pupils who realise that it depends entirely 
on themselves whether they are getting 
the full worth of their money from their 
lessons. The pupil who is making dou- 
ble the average progress is really getting 
his lessons for half price, the one who is 
making four times the average progress, 
for one-quarter price. Or to put it the 
other way, the lazy, indifferent pupil, who 
does not practice and who takes no in- 
terest in his work, is really paying two, 
three or four times as much as the eager, 
industrious student. A few “Dont’s” may 
be timely if the pupil will try and ob- 
serve them. 

Don't be late for your lesson. If there 
are other lessons following yours, your 
teacher will either have to shorten your 
lesson, or else run it into the time of 
those following. In either case the 
teacher will be vexed, and cannot give 
you as good a lesson as if you came on 
time. Hurry-up lessons are not good for 
either teacher or pupil. 

Don’t get into the habit of leaving your 
violin at home and asking your teacher to 
lend you one to take your lessonon. You 
cannot play nearly so well on a strange 
violin as on your own, and there may be 
a string broken on the teacher’s extra 
violin, which will make a delay until it is 
put on, with a consequent shortening of 
your lesson, 

Don’t tell your teacher that you played 
that difficult passage “just perfect” at 
home, when he knows better. The trou- 
ble is that you are your own critic at 
home, and unless you are an advanced 
artist pupil, the chances are that in many 
cases you do not know that you are play- 
ing incorrectly. 

Don’t miss lessons at your teachers’ 
expense. His time is money, and you 
have no right to expect him to sit around 
waiting for pupils who do not come, Be- 
sides it ig not human nature for a teacher 
to take interest in irregular pupils, and 
the quality of instruction you get when 
you take irregular lessons will suffer in 
consequence, 

Don't fail to keep an extra supply of 
strings on hand at all times. Many pupils 
think nothing of missing a day or two of 
practice because they have run out of 
attings. 

Don't arrive at the lesson with one or 
two broken strings, and ask your teacher 
to put them on for you. It not only takes 
time to put strings on, but the strings 
will stretch during the entire lesson hour, 
and the lesson will be a tuning match in 
stead of a lesson of good solid instruc- 
tion. 

Don’t tell your teacher that you do not 
like the picce he is giving you for the 
next lesson, and ask him to hunt up four 
or five and play them over for you, until 
you find one you like. ‘Take what he gives 
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what you are ready for. If there is a 
piece yoti especially want to study, ask 
him to give it to you when you are ready 
for it, and the chances are that he will 
heed your request. 

Don’t hang around after your lesson 
is completed, asking questions, and gos- 
siping about musical matters or anything 
else. Leave promptly when your lesson 
is finished and your teacher will appre- 
ciate it. : 

Don’t neglect your technical work and 
studies, and put all your time on your 
pieces. If you do it will serve you right 
if your teacher stops giving you pieces 
altogether and keeps you exclusively on 
technical work. 

Don't continually fish for compliments, 
and try to get your teacher to say that 
you play better than this or that pupil, 
that you are making famous progress, 
etc. The best teachers are very sparing 
about praising a pupil, but when a chance 
compliment comes, it is double welcome. 
Avoid teachers who are continually prais- 
ing your work, and telling you what won- 
derful talent you have. Such things have 
a very bad effect on your progress, for 
you will get the idea that you know it all, 
and do not have to work. 

Don’t neglect to examine your violin 
before you go to your lesson. See that 
your strings are in good condition, and 
not just ready to break, that your bow 
is well rosined, and that you have all the 
music in your satchel that you will need 
during, the lesson. 

Don’t argue with your teacher about 
position, method, interpretation or any- 
thing else. If you think you are not being 
correctly taught, hunt up another teacher 
in whom you have confidence. 

Don’t play in public without asking 
your teacher whether you are ready for 
it, and always ask his advice about what 
pieces you should play. This will save 
you from many mistakes. An experienced 
teacher knows just what is suitable for 
every occasion, and whether you are com- 
petent to play it 

Don’t start lessons with a wheezy old 
$5 fiddle, and give your teacher that time- 
honored chestnut about “gettin’ a better 
one when you learn to play good.” Teach- 
ers dread to see a pupil with a bad in- 
strument come into the studio, and the 
lesson suffers in consequence. 

Don’t fail to be punctual, alert, polite, 
studious, painstaking, and attentive, and 
your teacher will give you the best that 
is in him. 


Not Earning His Money 


AW eminent concert violinist was play- 
ing the beautiful Schubert-Wilhelmj) Ave 
Maria in a small town in the Middle 
West. He was giving a violin recital at 
the town hall, and was playing on a guar- 
antee. The weather was awful, and the 
village impresario who had engaged him 
stood to lose $200, for the expected 
packed house had failed to materialize. 

While the lon, stained tones of the 
beautiful composition floated through the 
hall, the manager tapped one of his 
friends, who was sitting on one of the 
back row seats, on the shoulder. 

“Can ye heat it, Billy?” he said, in a 
tone of supreme disgust, “here I’m pay- 
in’ that cuss $200 for this concert, and 


you, for he is supposed to know best look how slow he’s a playin’.” 


“Tf All Would Play First Violin We Could Get No Orchestra Together.”—R. SCHUMANN 


New vs. Old 


Anton Wirtek, the eminent Austrian 
violinist, at present concertmeister of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and for- 
merly concertmeister of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Berlin:—a_ vio- 
lin authority of international fame—has 
interesting views on the future of violin 
making and on the Cremona violin. In 
an interview with the editor of this de- 
partment, Mr. Witek was asked if he 
thought it was possible to produce violins 
at the present day, which compare favor- 
ably with those made by the Cremona 
masters, and which possess tone quality 
sufficiently sympathetic and sonorous to 
be used for concert work by solo vio- 
linists. 

“T have no hesitation in saying,” said 
Mr. Witek, “that modern violin makers 
of the best class, are able to produce 
violins which have nearly if not quite the 
tone of the Cremona instruments. When 


-in Berlin I made some of my greatest 


sticcesses in solo playing on new instru- 
ments. Especially is this true when play- 
ing in large halls. Again and again T 
have known of instances where new in- 
struments have been mistaken for those 
of Stradivarius and Guarnerius, when 
played in concert. 


Difficult to Distinguish Violin Tone 

“Listening to fine violins one after the 
other when blindfolded, or where it is 
impossible to see what violin is being 
played, is the most deceptive thing in the 
world. I have seen violinists who, when 
blindfolded, and handed one violin after 
the other to play on, did not recognize 
their own violin by its tone, when it was 
handed to them to play upon.” 

Asked whether there was not danger 
that violins made 150 or 200 years or 
, would lose their tone and yalue 
as musical instruments, owing fo the 
decay of the wood and general wear in 
“Tt all depends on the 


more ¢ 


playing, he said: 
care which they receive. Many Cremona 
violins have been badly injured by care- 
less usage already, but if they are kept 
with great care, protecting them from the 
damp, the ravages of insects, and violent 
changes of temperature, careless usage, 
and the many causes which injure vio- 
lins, there is no reason why they should 
not retain their tone qualities unimpaired 
for hundreds of years to come.” 

“Do you believe the theory that playing 
on the violin improves it?” was asked, 

“Undoubtedly,” was the reply, "This 
is capable of demonstration. 1 have ex- 
perimented a great deal along these lines, 
by playing certain given notes on a violin 

e eal. After these given notes had 

been much played, it was found that in a 
few weeks or months these certain notes 
would “stand out” from the other tones 
on the violin which had not been played 
much, and would be much more sym- 
pathetic, sonorous and freer in tone, This 
proves to my mind that a violin which js 
constantly played by a good violinist wit] 
improve in tone. 


He have known of Cremona violins, 
which had been handed down in families 
and which were kept as curios, and not 
played much, which did not begin to com- 
pare in quality of tone with other Cre- 
monas which had been in constant use 
by good artists.” 


An Aspect of Ole Bull 


By Oscar Sathar 


In a recent 


: r issue of your esteemed 
musical journal : 


is found an i y 
Lorna Walsh, entitled Antics Seine 
bellum Virtuosi, in which Ole Bull is 
represented as a briber and a vile trick- 
= ee all the accusations hurled 
against that remarkable man this is the 
Worst, being without parallel in wicked- 
meses O ponent and injustice, 

cre this true, then we m is 
pose that Ole Bull bribed fone 
sles of a Wayside Inn. He must have 
bribed Lowell and Emerson and Holmes 
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Ovide Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 Volumes. First 
Principles to High- 
est Virtuosity 


Max Bendix the great Violinist and Con- 
ductor says:—‘For conciseness. consistancy 
scientific application and development, t oye 
surpass any works of similar character tha’ Hee 
come to my notice in the.thirty-five years © 
experience as Violinist and Instructor, 
Write for History of Belgian School. pease 
stamp, Address Registrar, Musin'& ere 
School, 51 W. 76th St-, New York. Prive 
and class lessona given by Qvide Musin in ete 
Also Scientific Instruction By Correspon 
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“The Lord’s Fiddle.” 


We are accustomed to think of the 
early Pilgrim and Puritan stock in Amer- 
ica as being people indifferent to mus 
if not altogether opposed to it, and in 
general we may be right in this opinion, 
but there is one little-known, yet very 
significant, exception which puts a new 
light on the subject. 

The violin, it is true, was regarded 
as a particularly worldly and irreligious 
instrument, and was held in special aver- 
sion by the more devout, but not so 
the “bass viol.” (Under this name they 
classed both what we call the Violon- 
cello and the Double Bass). On the 
contrary, this was regarded as a particu- 
larly appropriate instrument for use in 
the accompaniment of hymn singing 
and was used in multitudes of churches 
in New England at a time when both 
religious prejudices and material poverty 
stood in the way of the introduction of 
organs. In at least one quaint old 
writer of the period we find it spoken 
of as “The Lord’s Fiddle.” 

But the bass viol was bulky and ex- 
pensive to import and was often dam- 
aged by the sea air during the long Vo) 
age from England, so it is not surpris- 
ing that early attempts were made to 
manufacture it at home. The first ef; 
forts were naturally rather crude; the 
makers were generally carpenters, clock 
menders and others who had attained a 
slight familiarity with the structure of 
the instruments through being called 
upon to make repairs on those already 
existing. The problem of reproducing 
the famous Cremona varnish was one 
which apparently never counted among 
their troubles; they used a good quality 
of hard furniture varnish and let it 
go at that. 
eae Crehore, of Boston, was 
the earliest maker whose work is to 
be considered seriously. _ The writer has 
played on one of his instruments and 
found it of excellent quality. It was a 
‘cello, somewhat larger than the stand- 
ard size, this peculiarity making it rather 
inconvenient to finger, except for play- 
ers with very large hands. It was dated, 
we believe, 1791. (By the way, he after- 
ward turned his attention to the harp- 
sichord, making one in the year 1792 


and in the year 1800 made the first piano 
produced in America). 

The next maker of note was Benja- 
min Willard, of Grafton, Mass., by trade 
a clockmaker. He, made at least sixty 
“cellos and bas 

Probably the most 
the carly American makers was Deacon 
Abraham Prescott, of Deerfield, N. H. 
His instruments were much in demand, 
and he not only gave his whole time 
to the art, but employed several assist- 
ants. A few of his double-basses are 
said to be still in use at this day and 
highly prized. 

It is reported that Deacon Prescott, 
after completing a number of his instru- 
ments, would strap them around the 
outside of his old-time chaise and carry 
them through the neighboring country, 
disposing of them to churches as he 
found opportunity. 

Among his contemporaries we may 
name David M. and L. Dearborn, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Benjamin Philbrick, Joseph 
Darracut, William Darracut, William 
Greene, Joseph Minot, Z. L. Hodges, 
at various places in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, while at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.. was what might almost be 
termed a “school” of bass-viol makers, 
comparable to the Cremona school of 
violin-makers. The leading names of 
this eminent group of artists were 
Woodbury and Burdett, Woodbury and 
Kibling, J. Woodbury, Benjamin Conant. 
(This list is by no means exhaustive). 

The frequent reappearances of the 
same surname suggests that the trade 
ran in families, just as in Italy, and 
among the bass-viol makers of New 
England the family of White occupies 
an honored place, beginning with John 
White, of Abington, Mass., and being 
represented in every generation up to the 
present date. Of course, however, we 
find the later generations turning their 
hand more to the making of violins 
rather than of 'cellos, in obedience to 
the well-known law of supply and de- 
mand. i 

American musicians should know that 
America has had her own “Cremona” 
as well as Italy, for it is a fact worthy 
of a certain modest pride. 


representative of 


Wuar is good for one person is bad 
for another. Playing an instrument until 
utterly exhausted may not harm one with 
good recuperative powers, but most as- 
suredly will injure others. Excessive ex- 
‘nt inevitably spells an injury to 


citement 
Some strong, healthy persons can 


health. 


practice music five hours a day and not 
feel it, while for others two hours is the 
limit of endurance. The object of all 
students’ work should be to master the 
art and not to injure health while doing 
it. When one’s health is injured, all 
else is vain.—Grorce Hann, 


Its strings and bow are only 
trifling things— 
A master-touch!—its sweet soul 


wakes and sings. 
Maurice Francis Ecan 


THE MOST POPULAR VIOLIN SOLO 


ADORATION 


By FELIX BOROWSKI 


This splendid violin piece has achieved 
color, fascination and tender expr 
ranged for ‘Cello and Piano and for Pipe Organ, 


rmth, 


w 


ar 


ALL SHOULD PLAY IT 
THEO. PRESSER CO. 


It has melody, 
Also 


remarkable s ss. It} 
ve quality, with a big climax. 


Price, 65 Cents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR THE VIOLINIST 


Before an exacting performance or a 
hard day’s practice—rub the muscles 
of your arms and fingers with a few 
drops of Absorbine, Jr. This will fit 


your muscles for the extra exertion 
and prevent lameness and soreness. 


AbsorbinewJ= 


THEVANTISEPTIC LINIMENT: 


combinesyetieieneyiwithieeteryeibeine: 
made of pure herbs, and is positively non- 
poisonous. Then; too, Absorbine, Jr., 
is a safe, powerful germicide which 
makes it especially valuable as an ap- 
plication for cuts, bruises, and sores. 
No danger of infection if Absorbine, Jr., 
is applied promptly. 

A bottle of Absorbine, Jr., kept 
handy for emergencies is excellent 
health and accident insurance. 

USE ABSORBINE, Jr., wher- 
ever a high-grade liniment or a 
positive germicide is indicated. 
$1.00 a bottle at druggists or 

postpaid. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
will be mailed to your address 
on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
436 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD - MASS. 


Harmonized and Idealized Songs of 


The American Indian 
By THURLOW LIEURANCE 


Thurlow Lieurance first attracted attention in 
the province 4f the folk-music of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. His researches have attracted wide 
and favorable comment. But not alone in his 

n music has his work been note- 
ative artist as well as collector. 


famous artists. 
Vocal 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka’? (Sioux) — 
High and Low i ute and Violin 
Obbligato - tate ne 
“By the Weeping 
Medium . bps 
“Rue’’ (Pueblo Love Song’ ‘ 
Medium with Violin or Flute ad lib... 40 
“A Sioux Serenade” 
Medium, Plutea@ libs sts ssa. 80 
“Hymn to the Sun God” (Pueblo Ceremonial) 
Medium 
“The Sacrifice” (A Mourning Song) 


$0.60 
40 


60 
50 
This isa pretentious grow tura Soprano 
with flute ad lib. The s 5 
the cry of the Owl and thi 


Folio of Nine American Indian Songs : i 
(Us beautifully. illustrated and contains stories 


and legends. ‘This volume is exceptionally useful 
for campfire girls, and the songs can be used in 
any pageant.) 


Piano Solo 


“By the Waters ef Minnetonka” - 
“By the Weeping Waters”. + 5, 
“Cheyene Flute Call and Love Song 
“Indian Suite” 

Violin and Piano 


Folio of Four American Indian Songs»... - . 75 
“Arranged by Forest Schultz and Harold Buck 


“By the Waters of Minnetonka’... + +++ - 


Interesting Compositions Cheerfully Sent on 
Fee etn ee Mastgal Fersch 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS GRAND PRIZES 


CHCAGO 1893 “ST.LOUIS 1904) 


BEST STRINGS, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 


VIOLIN 279 FIFTH AVE 
OUTFITS NEW YORK. 
EST 1883. 
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FOR ALL VIOLINISTS 


The catalog of the Theo. Presser Co. includes a com- 
prehensive Violin Section, especially rich in educational 
material, and in melodious and interesting pieces of all 
grades especially adapted for students. Any of these pub- 
lications will gladly be sent for examination, upon request. 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTORS 


Practical Method for the 
Young Violinist 


By K. H. Aiqouni 
Price, $1,00 
One of the best instructors: concise, 
logical, easily understood, and in full 
accordance with the best modern ideas 
in violin teaching. Makes study a pleas- 
ure. 


The Bel Canto Method 
for the Violin 


By Mabel: Madison Watson 
Price, $1.00 


Adapted for the youngest as well as 
for the older student, cultivating real 
melody playing from the very beginning. 
Uncommonly clear in its directions, ad- 
mirable as a preparation for any of the 
larger and more advanced violin meth- 
ods, more especially if used in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Aigouni's method men- 
tioned above. 


COLLECTIONS 


Student’s PopularAlbum 
for Violin and Piano 


Price, 50 cents ot 


Particularly attractive pieces, suitable 
for players of the early and intermediate 
grades. It is a bright and interesting 
yolume throughout, containing material 
which will be found in no other collec- 
tions. Students of the violin will find 
in this volume material for recreation, 
for improvement in style and musician- 
ship and for recital work. 


Operatic Selections for 
Violin and Piano 
By F. A. Franklin 


Price, 50 cents 

Nothing has proyen more interesting 
to violinists than operatic selections. for 
violin and piano. Mr. Franklin, recog- 
nizing the necessity of a superior book 
of this kind, has produced this most ex- 
cellent work, The violin part is about 
Grade 3, 


Selected Classics: Violin 
and Piano 


Compiled and Arranged by 
F. A. Franklin 
Price, 50 cents 


This yolume brings all the great melo- 
dies from the immortal classies within 
the range of the average player. Tt con- 
tains new transcriptions and arrange- 
ments of many of the great master melo- 
dies taken from the work of Haydn, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and others. 


Morceaux Classiques: 
for Violin and Piano 


Arranged by Henri Strauss 
Price, 50 cents 

A collection of ten pieces by the best 
composers of classical music. They are 
especially adapted for teaching purposes 
and for cultivating a taste for good 
music in the early study of the violin; 
being within range of the average violin 
Dlayer. 


Standard Violinist 


Thirty-two Pieces for Violin and 
Piano 
Price, 50 cents 
There is a large variety of material 
presented in this volume. Pleasing 
pieces by contemporary writers are to be 
found interspersed in a collection of the 
lighter cl. An unexcelled collec- 
tion at a reasonable price. 


Indian Melodies 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Price, 75 cents 

These melodies are taken direct from 
native sources, genuine transcriptions, 
not paraphras Mr. Lieurance has 
been very successful in his harmonizing 
the various Indian tribal melodies for 
Practical use by the musician, 


How THE ETUDE Helps 
Violin Students 


The Violin Department of Tux Erupp 
is one of the most sensible, practical and 
useful departments of this foremost mu- 
sical Literally hundreds of 
here depend upon it for 
information, instruction and inspiration. 

Mr. Robert Braine, who for many 
years has had charge of this department, 
possesses the gift of selecting wonder- 
fully interesting material and making it 
so clear and so attractive that you cannot 
help reading it with pleasure and profit. 
Mr. Braine was the American teacher of 
the famous violinist, Francis Macmillan 
and other successful violinists. 

In addition to this Tun Ervpe con- 
tains a violin piece every month. No 
other musical paper in the world pro- 
vides so thoroughly for the needs of the 
student and teacler, 

All this is in addition to the regular 
Evupe features in this 72-page monthly 
musical magazine, with from 16 to 23 
pieces a month, and articles from fam- 
ous musicians the world over. 

$1.50 a year or 15 cents a month 
brings this exceptionally valuable sup- 
plement to your musical work every 
month. Subscriptions may be sent any 
time. 


THE ETUDE Violin 
Strings 


Erupe Violin Strings offer players a 
chance to avoid annoyance due to defec- 
tive and unreliable strings. 

Tun Hxrvpe Strings are manufactured 
for our trade and are as nearly perfect 
as the highest grade imported strings, 
but are much less expensive. 

Three length EB Strings... 
Two length A's or D's, each 
G Strings, each . on 

In addition to the above we carry a 
full line of Italian, Russian and Ameri- 
ean made strings. 

Special Italian Gut, B, Aor D....  .35 
Best Russian Gut, BE, A or D. : by 
Japanese Silk EM strings..... 

tude Silk BE string: 

American Eternelle E strings. 

. 6 Silver Plated G i 

. 54 Triple Plated G 

. 51 Pure Silver G 

. 544 Pure Silver G 

. 50C Pure Silver G 

. 101 Pure Silver 

Violin G strings, 50C and 101, 
guaranteed not to rattle. Wndorsed by 
the leading violinists as the best G 
string made. In ordering string be sure 
to send the gauge desired—1, 2, 2%, 
8. Special discounts to teachers in 
dozen and bundle lots. 


ANYTHING SENT ON EXAMINATION AT OUR 
USUAL LARGE PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNTS 


Theo. Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE whon addressing our advortisers, 
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Beethoven’s Romance in F, Op. 50 


THERE is perhaps no other piece in the 
whole range of classical violin literature 
which offers within a brief space so many 
points for the exercise of taste and d 
crimination. Styles of bowing, execution 
of embellishments and general aristic mas- 
tery all find exhibition in its technical 
material. Originally composed for violin 
and orchestra, it is nevertheless quite as 
effective with good piano accompaniment, 
and makes an excellent concert or recital 
number, when rendered by a player fully 
equal to the task. 

The opening theme 


fea 


should be played in a serene yet earnest 
manner, with perfect legato and little or 
no vibrato. That is not because vibrato 
is inappropriate, so much as because we 
wish to reserve that means of expression 
for the more intense portions met with 
later. An artist will never prematurely 
exhaust his means of effect. 


The turn in the first measure demands 
careful treatment: it must not sound 
hurried or trifling, but spontaneous and 
graceful. Remember that a turn is a 
graceful ornament—not a snappy one, 
like a mordent nor a spirited one like a 
trill, All things considered, this is the 
best way to execute the one in question: 


Thine. 
not 
2 Bee ee 


Notice that this first theme returns 
twice later on, making three appearances 
in all, The accompaniment is different 
each time, and the last time the solo part 
itself is different. In memorizing, take 
particular notice of which form comes in 
which place, as there is no more treacher- 
ous pitfall in playing from memory than 
confusing passages which are almost but 
not quite alike. 

The second theme 


a el FT 
& pa are ercbeetees 
é : 


aw 


is begun with the same tranquil sentiment 
as the first, but soon becomes more jm- 
passioned, and bursts into bloom, so to 
speak. The following measures should 
be played broadly as well as brilliantly, 
putting’ a slight agogic accent on the notes 
we have indicated by the sign A. That 
is to say, make them slightly longer than 
the strict. time, hurrying the others to 
make up, but by no means exaggerating 
the effect. i 


te 8 


If the change is made imperceptibly, 
the last few staccato notes, and _ possibly 
even the last few which precede the few 
slurred notes in example 5 being made a 
sort of compromise between “springing” 
and “lying’—in other words, the “spring” 
gradually flattening out and extending 
itself inte broader floating strokes, the 
effect will be much more artistic. We 
shall have occasion to call for this same 
device later on in the piece, in another 
context. 

The two trills which conclude example 
6 should be powerful, even, and above all, 
well-connected with each other and with 
the closing note. Any break between, 
Sounds very amateurish and clumsy. 

The third solo 


be epets 


1s very impassioned, 


intensity of tone is Proper, with vibrato 
used to the limit, 


cence of the opening theme 


Here the utmost’ 


At the brief reminis- 


= 


there may be a Partial return to tran- 


quility, though the sentiment it still in- 
tense. 


Ys next solo passage is of quite a 
erent character, having a sort of sug- 
Sesuicn of the trumpet call, 

o 


oe Solo 
= == > 


sett ty 5 


Ea s firm, biting, resonant martelé 
. § 18 in order. Look out for a per- 
Bes ensemble with the accompaniment, 
a ert the accompanist to bring 
a gly i he Tittle echoing passages 

occur during the violin rests. ” 


comes another spices E 
follower ig iee? Spiccato passage, 


, ato, but instead of chang- 
stea 1S 

ns <A 2 from spiceato to legato, 

ble u 

nd the two by a few notes of lying 


how, ju 
» JUSt as suggested j i 
sage! Sgested in a previous pas- 


Now 


In the calando w 


hich concludes the solo 


es 


The next measure calls for a spiccato 
bowing 


which soon changes to lying bow in the 
following: 


(hold the fut 
exact time) 
tone should be Sweet, clear 
» Without vibrato. Bo cu 
ample amount of bo 
Pressure, 


the 
quil 2 ee 

Be sure to use an 
making thet ee fost 
in the air, with no S ee ae | 
and rosin. The I tie ies att 
close of the last a ee ne ante 
sive, however, _ © may be more expres- 

Sometime 
with the 
which are intersperse 
pa but this we do 
one has a really 
Intrust these Dp 


S violinists attem 


accompanis 


Pt to join in 
in playing the tuitis 
d between the solo 
not recommend. If 
800d accompanist, best 


arts i 

lect ts to him alone, and let 
ae the most of them 
Pathetic ensemble : 


accompaniment is 


ts, 


A’ sym- 
between the solo and 
of the first importance, 


a 
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New ETUDE 
Prize Contest 


FOR: 


Secular Part Songs 
For Mixed Voices 
For Women’s Voices 
For Men’s Voices 


UR previous contests have all been 
O highly successful. The interest dis- 

played in these past contests and 
the frequent requests for contests have 
inspired the institution of a contest of a 
different nature. Undoubtedly competi- 
tions of this kind will awaken a wider 
interest in composition and stimulate to 
effort many composers, both those who are 
known and those who are yet striving for 
recognition, bringing to the winners a 
desirable publicity in addition to the im- 
mediate financial return. It seems un- 
necessary to note that the fame of the 
composer will in no way influence the 
selection and that the pieces will be 
selected by absolutely impartial judges. 


375 Dollars 


will be divided among the successful 
composers in the following manner: 


Class 1. For the best Secular Part 
Songs for Mixed Voices, with indepen- 
dent or supporting Pianoaccompaniment: 


First Prize = $75.00 
Second Prize - 50.00 
Class 2. For the best Secular Part 


Song for Women’s Voices (in Two or 
Three parts) with independent or sup- 
porting piano accompaniment: 


First Prize - $75.00 
Second Prize - 50.00 
Class 3. For the best Secular Part 
Song for Men’s Voices (in Four parts) 
with independent or supporting piano 
accompaniment: 
First Prize =- $75.00 
Second Prize - 50.00 


CONDITIONS 


nationality. , 
Composers may submit as many manu- 


scripts as they see fit, and be represented in 


lasses. 
any or al cts il close February Ist, 1918. 


rie: t be addressed to “Tue 
Fe ener. “Contest,” 1712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S: A 


‘All manuscripts must 
line written at the top of the first page: 
Tar Erupe Prize Contest. 

Mhe name and full address of the composer 
must’ be written upon the last page of each 


anuscript submitted. 
manvetace 1 Secular Part Songs of all styles 


will be considered, four part writing being 
preferred. A certain, amount of free, ant 
independent writing in the glee style is es 
sirable, but involved contrapuntel treatmen 
should be avoided, the piano accompaniment 
should not be a mere duplication of the voice 


have the following 
“For 


see but should not 
ependent but should b q 
There should be a suitable piano accompant- 


ment. a oe 

In Class 3 the Part Songs for Men's Voter 
should be chiefly in Four Part Harmony with 
a suitable piano accompaniment, 

In the Part Songs of all the Classes occa- 
sional short solo or unison passages are per- 
missible. : 

Tnvolved contrapuntal treatment of themes 
and pedantic efforts should be avoided. ies 

No composition which has already been 


published shall be eligible for a pr 4 
Compositions winning prizes to become the 
property of Tur, Enupe and to be publishe 
f 


in the usual octavo form. 


THE ETUDE 
THEO. PRESSER co. 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pleauo montion THE BEUDE whon addressing 
our advertisers. 


Always send your full name and address, 
been neglected. 


Musical Questions Answered 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. < 


Q. What docs a short straight line over or 
under a note mean?—Reader, 

‘A. In piano music, it is a sort of accent, 
usually produced by'a pressure touch, 
In v n music it a of the sort of 
bowing known as “lying bow,” which consists 
of smooth, somewhat extended strokes with- 
out any strong accent. . 


Young Player. 
mply light « 


$ ntraction of 
It is not injurious. 


Q. What is meant by the term “false re- 
lation”? ?—K. 8. 

‘A. When one note in one chord appears in 
a different part or voice in the next. chord 
but chromatically altered, This is a term 
used in harmor The following serves to 
illustrate false relation : 


s in-the alto voice in the 
first chord. G_ also appears in the second 
chord, but here it is in the soprano voice and 
is sharped or chromatieally raised. 


_ Note that the G 


Q. How loud is fortissimo? Docs it mean 
ag loud as possible?—L, G. M. 

A. The term is purely relative and depends 
upon the quantity of tone available. The 
fortissimo of a pliyer_on a reed organ might 


be the pianissimo of the pla. upon an 
organ with 17,000 stops. The Sign does not 
mean, how as loud as we 


have the term fort 
or the 
possibii 


ssimo 
ill more definite For 
e (us loud as possible), 


superlative, 
mo quanto 


Haters the fife the same as the piccolo?— 


A.No. The piccolo has ke vhile. the 
fife is a ‘kind of a small flute, with six hole 
and without keys. eae eet sis; Holes 


Q. Is the. fingering in 
used to indicate the 
figure 1 still in use? 
RCE ele Rie Ge 

A,’ The alled American fin ig, whic’ 
employs the X for the thumb fnetesanphl ia 
gradually becoming obsolete in this country 
and also in England, where it was in much 
greater voxue than in America. It is hardly 
key that it will be resumed, as by far the 
larger part of the world’s printed music now 
in existence employs the fingering 1 a 
#21 must be remembered that in carly 
Key board instruments the thumb was not em- 
ployed in playing: when the thumb was in- 
iheanced a small circle was used to indicate 
- Later the cross was adopted. In Ger- 
many, however, the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 fingering has 
been #mployed since the time of Bach. 


which the cross is 
thumb instead of the 
Is it likely to be re- 


Q. What isa. laryngoscope 

anal ls ~ laryng . and of what 
vente. ts it in teaching He EOS ‘a 
oe laryngoscope is simply an apparatus 
or examining the larynx by means of a small 
mirror on the end of a rod (similar to the 
mirrors that dentists use to examine teeth). 
When the throat is illumined by reflecting a 
vay of light into the mouth and focusing it 
upon the larynx, it is possible to view the 


workings of vocal cords under th arti 
ficial and” somewhat strained. conditions, 
Modern laryngoscopes have a little electric 


light upon the end of the rod 
mirror. | Manuel Gavela (1 
is singing teacher, in 1 rst © ye 
this idea to e nine throat ae eae 
or worthlessness of the instrument in connec: 
tion with the direct teaching of singing has 
been a matter of dispute between singing 
teachers ever since. In vocal physiology, it 
is of course, indispensable and is used by 
eyery physician in some form or other 


ust above the 
1906), the fa- 


Q. Tow many Brass Bands are there in 
ea? 

» accurate figures are available and 
‘ore we cannot quote, As long ago as 
sh report stated that there were 
bands in the British Empire. 


Published 


Unicorns. Vey James Luneker. 
360 pages 


by Charles Seribner Sons. 
bound in cloth. 

Who, in all this present day world of tur, 
} 


mes Huneker writes 


a write as 
Las ais pen is pointed with the phtloso- 
| stone, that can turn any base and 
Insignifieant thing Into a word image of 
precious interest. icorns, like many of 


leaps over art, 
touching not merely the 
high spots. which are known to the average 
but also revealing many unknown 

Its interest to music workers rests 
such chapters as “The Passing of 


Huneker's 
literature and mus 


worke! 
around 


Q. Were not most of the great composers 
self-taught ?—O, Il. 

A. By no means. 
your letter, Bach 
splendidly taught alm 
and were given a ve! 


The two mentioned in 
and Mendelssohn, were 
st from the beginning, 
y thorough routine, No 
amount of talent n make up for lack of 
adequate drill and preparation. No composer 
just naturally knows how to do 
The few great’ composers who did 
not have proper early training, for i 
Schumann, Schubert, Wagner and Elga 
arrived at suce by hard struggles 
might have been spared them had they received 
regular instruction, und even they had to seek 
advice and instruction from skilled musicians 
later in’ life Many of the great mode 
composers, such as Richard Strauss, Reger 
and Debussy, had the very best early 
training. 


Q.. Is it only within recent years that sing- 
ers ‘born in America hare sung successfully 
in Buropean Opera Houses? 

A, 


No, .\s long ago as 1 
Nau, who was born in Ni 
nade her debut at the Par 
Her parents, however wer 
was educated at the Paris Con 


5, Marie Dolores 

York in 1818, 
and Opera. 
hy and she 
rvatoire, 


Q. What does the word “Noel” mean? 

A, “Good news.’ It is the French word 
for Christmas. 

Q. What 
mean? , ‘ 

A. Without strict time—very much the 
same as ad libitum, 


does the term ‘senza tempo” 


born deaf to 


Q. Ts it impossible for one 
become a musician? 

A. Tt is unlikely that a deaf person could 
make a beginning at music and go very far in 
it. Towever, one of ‘the deaf and dumb in- 
stitutions in New York had quite a creditable 
se ins history, of the re- 
accomplishments in sound of one 
born deaf was that of Joseph Sauveur, He 
yas a deaf mute, but he learned to speak in 
his seventh year and lived to publish several 
treatises upon acoustics. Ie was the first to 
explain the phenomena of overtonés and cal- 
culate absolute yibration-numbers. 


Q. Ts the idea of having analytical pro- 
grams very recent? 

A. Not at all. Analytical programs were 
used in Berlin by Johann FV. Reichardt 
Capellmeister to Frederick the Great, in 17! 


Q. What is the meaning of “langsam?? 1 
find it in @ Schumann picce. 

A, Slow. It corresponds to the Italian 
“largo.” 

My tuner says that my piano is over- 
strung. Will that eae it? 

A. By no means. Most upright and grand 
pianos ‘are overstrung, That is, in order to 
get additional depth of tone without increased 
e of the instrument, the longer strings run 
diagonally over the short strings. 


Q. What does Macabre 
music? 

A, The term has no musical significance 
whatever, except as it has been adopted by 
composers, such as Saint-Saéns, as the title 
for a composition, | It refers to the Dance of 
Death, which is frequently mentioned alle- 
gorically in old books and old pictures, in 
which Death (represented by a skeleton) is 
seen making all ages and ranks dance to his 
tragic tune. 


Q. Please give directions just how to pro- 
duce an “artificial harmonic” on, the violin — 


Danse mean in 


Amateur. Sua. 
2 = 
2 & 2orl 
“p= 3m 
SS ee 
execution, effect. 
Tere is an example: place the first 


firmly on G on the [@ string, touch the 
string very lightly at the place where C 
would be produced, and draw a light, rapid 
bow-strok: the fing: are properly 
placed, you will hear a high G, two octaves 
above. Countless other harmonics may be 
produced on this same principle, elsewhere 
on the violin, 


MacDowell,” “George Sand,” “The 
Grand Manner in Pianoforte Playing,” “Rich- 
ard Wagner,” “Violinists To-day and Yester- 
year,” and “My First Musical Venture.” In 
the last named he tells, in very humorous 
fashion, how he tried to pass the entrance 
examinations at the Paris Conservatoire, ‘The 
last lines of this unusual collection of reflee- 
tions rev the charm and insouciance (M 
Huneker would kill us for that word) that 
inhabit this work. “Like certain ovjental dis- 
courses, our little morality, which began in 
the mosque, bas rambled not far from the 
tavern. Neyertbele let us pray for the 
living as well as the dead.” 


Edward 


“Contains piauo 
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aS 


Style F Grand 


A Grand which is more and more be- 
coming the choice of those who know 
and desire 5 


Quality of Tone 


Send for catalog 


Schomacker Piano Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1838 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW For 


RA TIME 


REVIEW 


¢ for lovers of popular music and ragtime. 

sunppy tags, songs and ploture mu- 
sic, new music of theatres, ‘studios, orgs and or- 
ganists, exbaret, ete. ription $1 n yen adit $1.10; For. 
eign $1.25, or send aime for sample copy. 


F POPULAR M 
206. Jackson Blvd, Ghttage ene 


E 


STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 
by MALL ttiietion ot tir 
Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna 


tlonal anthem’ competition, 1911 
A simple, concise and practical 
course. Send for prospectus and 


rates. Composers’ MSS. corrected. 
ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
A 322 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


STERLING PING 754 
GOLD PLATE 

PINS 

ase 


ee 
i 


facturer, 
cK jonousEiCc: Pin Fi 
For 15 years THE Class Pin 
33 [truce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 


Don't send me one cént—just lo: 

prove it to you as I have done forone 
“500 others in the last six months, T 
claim tohave the most successful remedy 
fot bunions ever made and I want yout 
let me send you my Falryfoot treatment 
Free, I don’t care how many go-ealled 
cures, or shiclds or pade You ever tried 
Without suecess—I don't care how age 
‘gusted you are with them all —you hase 
not tried my remedy and I have save 

absolute confidence in it that fam we 
ing to send it to you absolute 
FREE. Itis: wonderful yct simply 
home remedy which relieves you Sie 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 

the cause of the bunion and thus tt 
ugly" deformity dissappecea — all ding 
while ‘you are wearing tighter alte!’ 
4 than ever. Just end your name ae 
dress and Fairyfoot will be 6 
promptly in plain sealed envelope, 

FOOT REMEDY CO, 3525 W. 26th St, 


LET US SAVE 
SUBSCRIPTION MONEY 
FOR YOU 


THE ETUDE can furnish any maga- 
zine, no matter where published, in 
combination with THE ETUDE, at 
money-saving prices. Send us a post 
eard stating what magazines you als 
to have, and we will quote you our low 
prices for same. When you find that we 
can save you money, send us your order, 


Address 


THE ETUDE, Philadelphia, Pa, 


peg PAGE's 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 


Please mention THE BTUDE wh 


e : 
our advortisors, ) Addrossing 
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New Year Bargains in Leading Magazines 


Some specially attractive combinations of the leading magazines are 
advantage of these low prices when subscribing, sending all orders 
directly to Tae Erups. Only a few of the bargains in magazines can 
be listed here, but many more are shown in our new 1918 Magazine 
Guide of a Thousand Clubs. Send a postal card for YOUR copy. 


THE ETUDE . 
Woman’s World 


THE ETUDE . 
McCall’s . . 

THE ETUDE 
Everyweek . . . 
THE ETUDE... 


American Cookery . 


THE ETUDE . f2" 


dscroasco thacost 
the Joys of Living 


340 


Save 60c 


| 
2: 


THE ETUDE . . 


Today’s Housewife Boy’s Life . . 


McCall’s.-. >. - 
eae a5 | THE ETUDE . 


Save 75c 


Pictorial Review . : Save 50c 


THE ETUDE..... 180 
Christian Herald . Eek 


THE ETUDE . « s:s'a « 
Peoples Popular Monthly . $788 
McCall’s Magazine. . . 
Today’s Housewife. . . . 
THE ETUDE... . THE ETUDE. . . -)$4)85 
Mother’s Magazine |$D75 Mother’s Magazine . $285 
McCall’s Magazine. Ladies’ World. ._. }Save $1-15 
THE ETUDE 
Ladies’ World . . . 
Today’s Housewife 
Peoples Home Journal . 


THE ETUDE ..... We 


Save $1.00 


Save 85c 


» }) Save $1.00 


‘ Save $1.15 


Modern Priscilla 
McCall’s . . . 


THE ETUDE 
Delineator To one) 
Everybody’s \Address 
THE ETUDE. . . i: 00 


eClure’s «1 « « = 


Ladies’ World - 


* os © 
° ° Save 55c 


. + +)$00 
: i oe ie 


THE ETUDE. . . Wy 25 


«9 Reg. Price 
Save s1.00 | Collier’s Weekly (Reg, Ei) 


THE ETUDE .... . 
Woman’s Home Comp. . 
Everyweek . . 
THE ETUDE . . . 
Review of Reviews 


THE ETUDE .. . 
Everyweek . . =. -; 
American. . - + = 


Save 75¢ 


335 


e 0 e« e/] Save 65c 


18360 


Save 90c 


3 


THE ETUDE 
> |World’s Work . 


THE ETUDE... . 
THE ETUDE i $ 10 Woman’s Home Companion $4.50 
Wane ome Companion Save ve | Delineator, To one) Save $1.50 
Everybody’s \Address 
ADD TO ANY ores AT PRICES OPPOSITE 
1.00 


. Gentleman oo Hearst’s_ .. 
eae Ae Ladies’ Home Journal 
Good Housekeeping - Saturday Evening Post 


SEND ORDERS ONLY TO 


THE ETUDE, Theo. Presser Co., Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


18335 


°) Save 65¢ 
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NEW YEAR GIFTS 


FOR ETUDE PREMIUM WoRKERS 


“THESE premiums, and many more, may be earned 

in a few minutes of spare time by visiting musi- 
cal people and getting their subscriptions for THE 
Erupe. Write for a copy of our new Premium Catalog. 


Non-tarnishable Platinoid Picture Frames 


as frames are substantially built, made of 
2 a So , non -tarnishable Platinoid, 
acked with velvet and will prove a most worthy 
GonAnient, Specify number in ordering. 

ee ae ; eee Sinches,width 4Z inches, 1 subscription 
ize No. 2, height 63 inches, width 5 i ipti 
Size No. 3, height 8 i a er 


inches, width 62 inches, 2 subscriptions 


Metronomes 

The metronomes offered here are of 
the finest quality made, being sold 
regularly by us at $3.25 and $4.50, 
They are fully guaranteed against 
any defect of manufacture. Fur- 
nished with hinged or detached door, 
Sent prepaid. Six subscriptions, 


6 Subscriptions 


Given for Six i 
3 x yearly Subscrip- 
ae A product of the fam- 
Mos Haven Clock Co. 
“i a Chae seamless case, 

eta 

I .80ng on back. 
Height 434 inches, width 3&4 
inches, dia] 2 inches. A most 


dependabl. 3 
le F 
arouser. timepiece and 


Trench Mirrors 


16) 
ete oval shape; made of 
Just th ctal that cannot rust. 
Will «c° 8!!t for the boys who 
i 80 over.” Size 5 x 3%. 
en for 3 Subscriptions. 


B 
Webster’s New Standard pooks 
than 600 illustrations; lim ae 
rounded corners, red edges, 


734 x 534. 


P leather. ae Subscriptions. More * 
Céleraa stamped. b; 
Olored char » bible paper, 


t 
Sand 1910 census. Size, 


O-Cedar Mop 
A specially constructed 
mop, saturated with QO. 
Cedar Polish. Cleans and 
polishes at the same time, 
Nothing equals the OQ. 
Cedar Mop for floors 
woodwork or furniture. 
Cleans and shines linoleum, 
It gets down into the cor- 
ners. Does not kick up the 
dust, but holds it until 
shaken out. Padded and will 


Directions with each Mop. not mar 


* Nar or en 
Our M nae charges ooittst the furniture. 
‘u ost . 
Send us three subscriptions popular Premj 
($1.75 in. Canada) and earn y, 2® Etupe um, 


: your 2 at the < 
either new or renewal. your own tibeee full price, $1.50 


TH 
THEO. PRESSER CO., mane ETUDE . ; 


= 


1712 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Publisher’s Notes 


A Department of Information Regarding 


New Educational 


Musical Works 


NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers— 


Special 
Offer 
January, 1918. pris 
Album of Modern Sonatinas......+--++ sa.80 


Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice.... 


See? 38 

Fifty-One Old Hungarian Melodies, Hart- 
mann eters mon 
Interpretation Studies, Bornschein....- 135 
Master Study in Music, Cooke....-+--+ 50 
Mississippi Sketches for the Piano, 56 
(, WER. ee - 


lew Standard Collection for Violin and a6 
Nig QOaNe edb onenccee orem ans 

Rote dae dies . 2 

New Standard Four-Hand Collection. . - + 

New Standard Song Album.....-++--- ee 

New Vox Organi, Pipe Organ, Buck...- 38 


Orchestra Folio, Parts, each....- 
tchestra Folio, Piano Part... - : 
Peerless Method for the Mandolin. 
‘Noscript Book, Jonas 
ort Preludes and Fugues for 
Tgan, J. S. Bach 
Airs Varies for Violin and Piano, 


si 
Dancla, Op. 89 ..e..0-ecceeeettee 26 
enty-four Brilliant Preludes, Concone, © | 
(1 aa RC es 
Scal Studies for Contralto or Mezzo, 9 

Vv elpton. . a a 
Slunteer Choir, Anthem Collection.---  * 
ohlfahrt, Op. 74, Melodious Studies ay 


for the Violin, 2 Books, each...----* 


Etude Prize Contest ~ 
We would again call attention to ne 
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Bet Pocket size, of the grea 
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This memorandum no 
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ate book not only contain a toe thie 
lessons but everything as well ae 
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pretlook the fact that it has @ ee 
é dictionary of musicians and eal ia 
XCellent list of compositions arrange” 
Progr ive order, with additional sf 
°° other suggestive pieces. 
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it g, 20k from those who have be tea 
sc uring the past year, not only 12) 1s 
ves but Tas ‘their teacher et 
Bene. Musical prof onal is welcom 
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Special Advance of 
Publication Offers 


Expiring January Ist 

The following works have now appeared 
from press and the introductory price is 
herewith withdrawn. Any of these works 
will be sent at our regular professional 
prices on open account or On Selection 
for examination: 

Three Intermezzi_ for the Piano, by 
Brahms, Op. 117. This is another volume 
in the Presser Collection. The new edi- 
tion follows the editing of Sauer, but is 
printed from specially engraved plates, all 
carefully revised. 

Moszkowski Album for the Pianoforte. 
Contains the most popular Moskowski 
numbers, including Moment Mu al, 
Valse Brillante, Air de Ballet, etc.—all in 
one attractive volume. 

The Message Eternal. By J. T. Wol- 
cott. A Sacred Cantata by the author of 
the “Dawn of the Kingdom. _We con- 
sider this one of the most attractive sacred 
choral works that we have ever ssued. 

Bel Canto Method for the Violin. fl By 
Mabel Madison Watson. This is especially 
suited to young students—thoroughly 


practical and up-to-date. 


Biographical- 
Portrait Supplement 

Tur Ercpe has given eight handsome 
educational supplements of the Dortralt 
biographical character to date. These are 
eat rp nlements necessary to complement 
the See cial jin Tue Eruve. ‘They safe 
yroduced by a very expel e revere ani 
i re been given to Erupe readers during 
ae st year entirely free of additional 
the Parphe expense, however, is so great 
see it is not possible for Tue Erupe to 
es F portrait every month, While these 
ae ements provide in themselves an 
ES s means of being framed we real- 
BS our friends will in many cases 
te more elaborate passe partout 


i 
desire a 
franune: arrangement with the Dennison 
4 By a wel are able to provide them 
Cony aing outfits costing respectively 
in ‘@ 50 cents, $1.00 and $2.00, whereby 
oF ee vietures can be framed at home by 
Bie Pot a very delightful pastime. | The 
leah a the quantity of the material in 
sue tfit is of course in proportion to 
each Ee We can furnish our customers 
Se ese outfits at the above prices plus 
Ww E 


the postage oF express charges. 


Bargain Music f 
We offer to our patrons a lot of music 
«ah we have taken from our shelves that 

which Ls popular, but which at the pres- 
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ent day e is surplus stock. Some of it is 
cps 2 put none of it has ever been 
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certain type of music, 
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nor any particular grade. 
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ae ane in the lot, if any. Music of all 
duplice Jassical, popular, easy and difficult 
kinds, ¢ every bundle. This 


fe » included in 
bas oS not to be returned, under any 


The expressage is at the 


jpoumstan 1" “ 
ee A of the purchase There will be 
eee sprinkling of our own print in each 


Music Teaching Supplies 
by Mail 

The house of Theo. Presser Co. stands 
preéminent as a source of endless supplies 
of music teaching material, not only 
because the Company’s publications are 
always of an attractive educational char- 
acter of which the adoption and use are 
universal, but also because teachers may 
easily obtain these publications direct 
from the house promptly and at excep- 
tionally economical prices, prices so far 
very little affected by the changed market 
conditions. 

The advantages of ordering music by 
mail from a large establishment able to 
send promptly almost any article of a 
standard character are so manifest or so 
easily demonstrated that once tried the 
habit is immediately acquired. All mail 
orders sent to Theo. Presser Co. receive 
immediate and intelligent attention. Any 
responsible teacher or professional musi- 
cian may open an account and get all the 
benefits of liberal terms, low prices, etc. 
The privilege of obtaining music “ON 
SALE” or on approval is freely accorded 
to all patrons of the company and every 
customer may depend upon the fairest 
treatment in all particulars. 

For teachers without easy access to a 
real music store the Presser mail order 
service is the ideal assistant in selecting 
musie for teaching purp A brief out- 
line of what is needed, sent in by mail, 
will bring the music or instruction books 
right to the teacher’s door. Try this, or 
write for catalogs, terms, etc. 


Works Reprinted 

We believe that it is of considerable 
interest to our readers to know those 
works and particularly those modern 
newer works that are being used by the 
other leading teachers of the country to 
such an extent that it is necessary for us 
to make new editions. The following list 
is important for the reason that it con- 
tains some of our very latest works pub- 
lished the first time in very large quantities, 
this first edition being entirely exhausted, 
necessitating the printing of another edi- 
tion. Any of the works will be cheerfully 
sent to any of our patrons on examination. 
We ask this privilege. If the work is not 
found desirable the only expense is the 
postage. 

Sutor’s Note Spelling Book. This is a 
writing book for learning notes. The most 
up-to-date method of teaching the main 
principles of notation to the child mind. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Organ Melodies, contains gems from 
classic and modern composers compiled 
and arranged for the pipe organ by Mr. 
Charles W. Landon, a veritable mine of 
good things for the busy organist, at the 
retail price of about $1.00. 

Standard Advanced Pieces and Piano 
Players Repertoire are two of the 50-cent 
Collections which we have mentioned in 
another note. These volumes contain an 
unusually large number of pieces by the 
very best composers. The titles are 
descriptive and the prices but 50 cents 
each at retail. 

Musical Thoughts for Little Tots, A 
50-cent Collection of school songs by L. A. 
Bugbee, the composer who has produced 
some of the most popular children’s songs 
of this day. This collection contains 26 
very interesting melodious little pieces 
with characteristic words. 

Juvenile Song Book. This is a collec- 
tion of 25 children’s songs including some 
for every purpose—school, kindergarten, 
young children, and action songs for boys, 
girls, and a combination. Price, 75 cents. 

Counterpoint. By Dr. H. A. Clark. A 


manual of advanced study including dou- 
ble counterpoint, canon and fugue. A 
clear concise work, thoroughly tested and 
well 


known. Not a new work. Price, 


Liebling Selected Studies, Great 
sof thi s of three books are 
being used by the leading teachers of the 
countr The work represents a careful 
selection of the best of all the Czerny 
arranged. Too 


studies, progressively 
much cannot be said of Mr, Liebling’s 
careful editorial work. Three ‘hooks, 


2-7 
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grades 2. Price, 90 cents each, 
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Music on Sale 
Perhaps the one greatest advantage to 
the teacher and school of music originated 
by this hottse, is the sending of music on 
selection, or On Sale, as we call it. This 
is the sending of a bundle of excellent 
teaching pieces of the grade and style 
desired,—the same to be used and ordered 
from during the entire season or even 
longer, with no guarantee from the cus- 
tomer as to the amount to be kept, every- 
thing not used to be returned, and a set- 
tlement to be made once each season. 

Such a package will be sent to any of 
our patrons. Special circular of informa- 
tion and order blanks are furnished upon 
request. 

In addition to the above we send our 
New Music On Sale, a package of seven 
to fifteen pieces, one package during each 
of the busiest teaching months of the year. 
This is called Monthly New Music On 
Sale. 

We draw particular attention to our 
muderate retail prices, and the fact that 
our liberal discounts are the same on On 
Sale music as on regular monthly cash 
account orders. 

The plan is of such great convenience 
to music teachers that it has been imitated 
by almost every publisher and dealer of 
the country, but without the same liberal 
conditions. Let every teacher and school 
try a package of the Theo. Presser Com- 
pany prints, whether they have a package 
from elsewhere, or particularly so if they 
have not a package from any place. 
Teachers who have once tried this method 
cannot get along without it. 


Moderate Prices 

In these days of rising prices it is 
almost unusual for prices not to be raised. 
Business associates cannot understand why 
everyone has not raised prices because 
they have done so.  Profiteering has 
almost become the custom. 

Those kinds of business which are not 
abnormally increased because of the war 
and war conditions are entitled to every 
consideration. The music business is one 
of this kind. Every item of expense that 
enters into the publishing business has 
been abnormally increased, even the goy- 
ernment income tax we understand hits 
the publisher harder than the war profit- 
ing class at whom it has been aimed, 
nevertheless we have retained our same 
moderate refail prices, and we are giving 
the same discount on the publications of 
other publishers as we have always done. 
The small increase which we are asking 
in several classes is so small as to be of 
questionable value to us. Unless condi- 
tions become worse we will continue to 
give the same discounts on the same mod- 
erate retail prices. 

We ask the consideration of the entire 
music buying public in the United States 
and Canada, Our every effort is to sup- 
ply their needs for music and music books 
as economically, promptly and intelli- 
gently as is possible. We are equipped to 
take care of the trade of every music 
teacher and school in the whole country, 
Musie buying by mail has been found to 
be one of the greatest conveniences to the 
teacher. Promptness is our forte, 


50-Cent Collections 

Let our Catalog Department send to 
all interested one of our booklets giving 
the list of contents of a large number of 
our series of 50-cent Collections. These 
collections contain as many as 80 compo- 
sitions in one book, and at a retail price 
of 50 cents, These volumes even at such 
a small price have been given in their, 
preparation the same care as all of our 
most popular collections at higher prices. 
The same rules have been followed. Many 
collections of this kind have a few popu- 
lar compositions contained in them, and a 
number of pieces as padding. There is 
not one piece in any of the 50-cent Collec- 
tions of the Theo. Presser Company which 
has not been tried and tested in sheet 
musie form and found to be one the pub- 
lie desired. There is not one dry piece in 
any volume. If a composition, has vot 
been found useful and desirable it ‘as 
found no place in these volumes. 

Again let us say send tor our boostet of 
50-cent Collections which gives co.-cents as 
well as description, 
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Great Pianists 
on Piano Playing 
By James Francis Cooke 


The new and greatly enlarged edition 
of this book, containing conferences with 
practically all of the great pianists of the 
day, will include 419 pages of advice to 
students, young and old, upon almost 
every phase of pianoforte study from the 
highest possible sources. It is the result 
of thirty great minds and represents two 
or three hundred years of study and con- 
cert experience. Paderewski, Hofmann, 
de Pachmann, Rachmaninof?, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Gabrillowitsch, Grainger, Busoni, 
Carreno, Hambourg, Bauer and many 
others equaly great have revealed the 
sources of many of their successes in this 
interesting book. All of the conferences 
were secured personally by Mr. James 
Francis Cooke during a course of several 
years. Many have been rewritten in con- 
junction with the artists several times. 
The price of the new edition, over a third 
again as large as the old, is $2.00. It has 
been used as a text book at many leading 
institutions. It is finely illustrated with 
portraits and contains biographies of all 
artists. 


Short Preludes and 
Fugues for the Organ 
By J. S. Bach 


The eight Preludes and Fugues which 
go to make up this volume are taken from 
the complete work of Bach and have been 
selected and edited by Bridge and Higgs. 
Our new edition of this book has been 
carefully edited and revised by the well- 
known organist, Mr. E. A. Kraft. This 
volume is one of the most important of 
all educational works for the organ, since 
it serves as an introduction to the poly- 
phonic style of playing, and also to the 
true art of organ playing. Any apt stu- 
dent who has completed Whiting’s Begin- 
ner’s Method for the Organ or Rogers’ 
Graded Materials or Stainer’s The Organ 
should be able to go right into these 
Fugues and to derive much profit thereby. 
Our special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 25 cents, postpaid. 


Interpretation Studies 
for the Junior Grade 
By Bornschein 

We take pleasure in announcing a set of 
studies by one of our rising American 
composers. The studies are along a line 
which has been very little traveled, that 
is in the field of interpretation. These 
studies are adapted for the lower grades, 
say the second and the third. Pupils 
who have taken about three years of 
study can be greatly benefited by them. 
We cannot do better than to quote a few 
sentences from the author’s preface to the 
work, in which he says “These Interpre- 
tation Studies are intended to incite the 
pupil’s imagination and through their 
psychological appeal there will arise tech- 
nical control, musical expression, and an 
elemental degree of wsthetic quality. Each 
title is suggestive, subjective or objective; 
thus, through subtle emotional influence 
the phy conditions of each study can 
be readily apprehended.” Our special 
advance pri this work will be 35 


ice on 
cents, postpaid. 


24 Brilliant Preludes 
By Concone, Op. 37 

The Preludes come very near to being 
improvisations. They are quite short, 
about twelve measures. They are brilliant 
little pieces that are very often used by 
salesmen in the piano rooms to show off 
the piano. They teach fluency and grace 
and ease at the keyboard, at the same 
time being quite educational. They com- 
prise one of Concone’s principal worl 
and should be better known. Our spec! 
advance price on this is but 15 cents, 
postpaid. 


Peerless Method 
For the Mandolin 

This is one of the best and most com- 
plete methods ever offered for the mando- 
lin. It is in the nature of a Graded 
Course, starting at the very beginning 
with the elements of notation, etc, and 
continuing by gradual stages to an inter- 
esting series of exercises and pieces. The 
mandolin is not a difficult instrument to 
learn, and this instructor will make every- 


* thing clear and furnish all the necessary 


“The Organ’”’ 
By Sir John Stainer 


The work named here confains a com- 
plete elementary course in organ playing, 
beginning with a short illustrated sketch of 
the history of the organ followed by an 
explanation of its construction and of the 
stops and their management, these sec- 
tions of the work combined serving as a 
comprehensive text book of value to all 
beginners as well as to many players of 
experience. The foregoing is followed by 
a practical study course, covering the 
main difficulties encountered by the novice 
in the management of the pedals, manuals, 
etc. The thorough mastery of the exam- 
ples and exercises in Stainer’s “Organ” 
provides a perfect foundation for the 
development of exceptional proficiency in 
organ playing. We have just issued a 
new and enlarged edition of the above 
listed at $1.50 but we have a limited sup- 
ply of an exact reprint of the original 
English edition, bound in stiff boards, 
which we are offering, as long as they last, 
for 85 cents each, postpaid, if cash is sent 
with the order. No copies sent on 
approyal at this price. 


New Vox Organi 


for the Pipe Organ 


By Dudley Buck 

This new collection is well advanced in 
preparation. It comprises a selection of 
the very best things in the original work 
which was published in four large yol- 
umes. Only the most usual pieces have 
been selected, and these are all by well- 
known American and Buropean writers, 
some of the modern masters of the organ. 
The collection is a well assorted one, con- 
taining material suitable for Preludes, 
Postludes, Overtures, ete., and also num- 
hb for concert and recital use. The 
pieces are chiefly of intermediate grade. 
The hook will be a handsome volume. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication is 50 cents, postpaid. 


material for a considerable course of 
study. The mandolin as an_ instrument 
has come to stay. It has filled a place 
which can be taken by no other instru- 
ment. Our special introductory price for 
the new edition of this Method is 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Vocal Studies for 
Contralto or Mezzo Soprano 


By Whelpton 

Mr. Whelpton’s Vocal Studies for 
Soprano or Tenor have met with much 
success. This is a good book which will 
save the busy teacher from writing out 
many exercises, which otherwise might 
have to be put down by hand. It contains 
all the necessary material for the early 
and intermediate stages of voice training. 
In response to a general demand we are 
now preparing an_ edition of the same 
work for low voice. The material is 
selected and compiled from the very best 
sources, Our special introductory price 
in advance of publication for the low 
voice edition only will be 20 cents, post- 


paid. 


Volunteer Choir 

All choir directors and organists will 
be interested in the publication of a new 
and cheap anthem book. The success of 
these little volumes is a guarantee that 
the present one will be up to the stand- 
ard. This new one will make the seventh 
of these volumes that we have published 
and every one thus far has met with 
unqualified approval and success, and 
there is a constantly increasing demand 
for them, ‘This volume will contain only 
those selections from our catalog that 
have proven to be of permanent value. 
There will be nothing in the volume that 
cannot be taken up by the average choir. 
It is not intended that choirs should order 
more than a single copy as a sample, and 
hall be very glad indeed to furnish 
these samples to any choir leader for 15 
cents, each postpaid. 


New Orchestral Folio 


Our new Orchestral Folio now in course 
of preparation will include some of our 
latest successes, together h some new 
y attractive material. None of 
these pieces will be found in any other 
orchestral folio, since all are original and 
all have heretofore been published only in 
separate form, It will be noted that the 
price for separate instrumental parts is 
15 cents per copy, with the exception of 
the piano part, which is cents, per 
copy. In making out advance orders, it 
will be ne y to specify just what 
instruments are desired. = The — usual 
orchestrations will be found in this folio, 
namely, first violin, second violin, viola, 
cello, bass, flute, first and second clar- 
inets, first and second cornets, oboe, horns, 
bassoon, trombone, drums and piano, The 
selections are all so arranged that they 
will prove effective with a small combi- 
nation from one or two instruments and 
piano up to the full arrangement. 


Mississippi Sketches 
For the Pianoforte 
By Kern 

This is an original set of pieces on a 
genuine American subject. Mr. Kern's 
work is too well known and too popular 
to call for extended comment, but in this 
set of pieces which will be published 
together in one attractive volume, he has 
done some of his very best work. The 
pieces lie chiefly in about the fourth grade 
and are playable, melodious, and very 
interesting, all in characteristic vein. 
The special introductory price in advance 
of publication for this volume is 30 cents, 
postpaid. 


New Standard Song 
Album 


This volume is now about ready, but 
the special introductory offer will be con- 
tinued during the current month. Tt is an 
excellent all round collection of songs, 
chiefly for middle voice, both sacred and 
secular, and printed from special large 
plates. An unusually large number of 
songs will be found in this single volume, 
Modern and contemporary composers are 
represented chiefly, but a few selections 
from the standard writers will be 
included. The songs are mostly of inter- 
mediate grade. This is just the hook for 
general use. It should be in the library of 
every singer and teacher. The special 
introductory price in advance of publica- 
tion is 25 cents, postpaid. 


Mozart Album for the 
Pianoforte 


Our new Mozart Album will be similar 
in style and scope to our very successful 
Bach and Handel Albums. Tt will contain 
a number of the favorite movements of 
the master, practically all of the gems in 
the smaller form, together with finale 
movements, fantasies, rondos, ete. In 
point of difficulty the pieces will lie mostly 
in the intermediate grades. ‘The special 
introductory price in advance of publica- 
tion is 35 cents, postpaid. 


51 Old Hungarian Melodies 
for the Pianoforte 
By Arthur Hartmann 


In this unique volume Mr. Arthur Hart- 
mann, the well-known violinist, has col- 
lected some of the most attractive of the 
Hungarian follx melodies and arranged 
them in practical and playable style for 
the piano. Tt is sometimes difficult to 
understand just how to play the Hungar- 
ian music, but in his editing Mr. Hartmann 
has made everything so plain that anyone 
who has not had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the melodies will know just exactly 
how to interpret them. There is an intro- 
ductory text by Mr. Hartmann, in which 
the origin and characteristics of the mel- 
odies are fully explained. This hook will 
be a valuable addition to the library of 
any musician, The special price in 
advance of publication is 50 cents, post- 
paid, 


JANUARY 1918 


Six Airs Varies 
for Violin and Piano 
By Charles Dancla, Op. 89 


The themes of these little Airs Varies 
are popular melodies from various Italian 
operas, but the working-out is in the style 
of the French school of violin-playing— 
brilliant -and showy, yet so admirably 
fitted to the nature of the instrument as 
to present no serious difficulties even to 
the amateur, They are almost ideal for 
‘recital pieces,” for this very reason, and 
the fact that the piano accompaniments 
are quite simple will be an added recom- 
mendation to many violin teachers who 
wish to play the accompaniments for their 
pupils and have not a highly developed 
piano technic themselves. 

The special — introductory price in 
agrance of publication is 25 cents, post- 
paid, 


Wohlfahrt, Op. 74 
Melodious Studies for 
the Violin, Books 1 and 2 


What the famous Kreutzer Etudes are 
for the advanced violin student, these 
excellent Studies by Wohlfahrt are, or are 
fast becoming, for the beginner. Many 
efforts have been made by various violin 
composers to provide material of this 
kind, some of them excellent in their way, 
but none have succeeded in combining so 
happily pedagogic needs with musical 
AF ractivensss, ‘ 

The first book should be studied in con- 
nection with work in the first pouitions 
Be ore going on to the higher positions ; 
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New Standard Collection 
For Violin and Piano 


This is a new volume in i 
4 é our series. 
buntes prom ‘Special large plates. It will 
coed Bees number of violin pieces 
aa a ere eet of intermediate grade. 
Hone Ge pepe IS specially valuable for 
nent oath aes Sight-reading in company 
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nishes a large and pleasing variety of 
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De Beriot’s Method 
for Violin, Book I 
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Album of Modern 
Sonatinas 


This educational volu vhi 
preparing will be a posite ea ne6 
Beer ae OF any active and pHomiessive 

s . is ‘{ 
he placed in the Hands GP cad nk ae the 
second or third year of stuay, : Teh a 
tains the most pleasing numbers of the 
Sonatinas of Lange, Op. 114, also some of 
Fritz Spindler’s Op, 157, “he age is 
replete with the hest compositions of Blt 
manreich, Rohde, Merkel Reinecke 
Loeschhorn, and many others “Our 


advance price on this volume postpaid is 
80 cent I 


ation price is 35 
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New Standard Four-Hand 
Collection 

This-is one of our series of volumes 
printed from the special large plates. All 
of our four hand collections previously 
issued have been highly successful, and we 
feel that this one will be no less so. It 
contains a splendid assortment of duets, 
both original and arranged in practically 
all styles, but chiefly of intermediate 
grades, representing modern and contem- 
Porary composers, as well as some stand- 
ard and classical writers. An unusually 
large number of pieces will be found 
beneath the one cover. Every piece is a 
gem well worth playing. The special 
introductory price in advance of publica- 
tion is 25 cents, postpaid. 


Artistic Vocal Album 
for Low Voice 


This collection is now about ready, but 
the special offer will be continued during 
the current month. The low voice edition 
of the Artistic Vocal Album has contents 
Somewhat similar to the high voice, but in 
certain cases songs are substituted or 
added which are more especially adapted 
for low voice only. Where songs are 
Suited for both voices, they are retained, 
of course. The best of modern song 
Writers are represented. The special 
introductory price for this volume in 
advance of publication is 40 cents per 
“opy, postpaid. 


Master Study 
usic 

This is a series of biographies of the 
freat masters prepared by Mr. James 
ancis Cooke. ‘They are different from 
the conventional books of biographies in 
i they take up the subject both frond 
the Pedagogical or text book side and a go 
te human or interesting side. Each biog- 


faphy is acc ied by a set of ques- 
itn accompanied by @ opriate 

Sal ve lists of appTO} 
nd many have lis He work 
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Teves its first appearance in oa 
it Work is not a History of Music bu 
H cover the ground from ale 
“ndel, and Gluck right down to — i 
Bet day with Strauss, Debussy and 
roenberg, in fuller fashion than 1s aa 
Thety other historical work of its ype 
ch i ook is especially adapted for ened Hl 
is at and for class work in schools i es 
rete SO adaptable for self study and pes 
Drie tee: The advance of publicatio! 
“¢ of this book is 50 cents. 


wotey. Saving 
§8azine Clubs . 
apupe offers its 


Tey, pr the New Year Tre Erp eit 
the ee Some special bargains in oe 
Exp “ding magazines together wilt ae 
to qe All orders may be sent oe af 
the NE Ewupr for prompt forete u ies 
ing ;SPective publishers. Beside ne an 
to oe Toney, it will be more cony ie 


all ‘your orders directly to 


iced 
Jow priced 
are listed 


Tan ay $1.85 
BEGHELUDD. ..........0eeuse*: 1 $1.85 


A . 
compe, of these especially 
below tons of magazines 


iy =a - 95 
pe RDUDR -..) $2.50 
Storiay Review. 


a $2.50 
f Save $1.00 
\ $2.85 


Save $1.15 


i $3.00 


3 { Save $1.50 
1 $3.25 


{ Save 75c1- 

Mote a. ae Te gine 

Shihs than a thousand money” ine 

Sig Bte listed in our new If 8 Mage est 
W 4 card regu 


9 
uF bh 4 Pages. A postal 


. ail. 
® your copy by return 1 


The Pianoscript Book 
By Alberto Jonas 


Just at the time of writing this notice 
Senor Jofias, the great Spanish pianist, is 
going over the final notes of his great 
work which bears the highly original title 
The Pianoseript Book, This is the most 
distinctive book that has been planned in 
musical pedagogy for years. It started 
out as a kind of musical blank book with 
plain staves, such as most successful 
teachers have used for years to put down 
those precious instructrons that otherwise 
would go out of mind a few moments 
after the lesson was over. Then Senor 
Jofias, who has himself taught many vir- 
tuosos, realized that he must place in the 
hands of the average teacher a book that 
would be so classified and so annotated 
with special exercises that it would at 
once map out a fine course for any teacher 
or student to pursue. The book is so new 
in type that it is difficult to tell about it. 
The teacher must see it to appreciate its 
great value. The advance price is 50 
cents a copy. 


Special Offer 
for January Renewals 

In order to induce [rune readers to 
renew their subscriptions promptly, we 


extend for the month of January the fol-* 


lowing liberal renewal offers | 

To everyone who renews his or her sub- 
scription during the month of January, or 
sends us a new subscription at the full 
price of $1.50—$1.75 in Canada—we offer 
their choice of any one of the following 
standard collections of music, on payment 
of 15 cents additional: + 

Album for — the 


Schumann. - 
First Dance Album. 26 Selections. 


Young. Robert 


Album of Favorite Pieces. Ingel- 
ann. =e 
Pica Poems for the Children. 


stavia Hudson. ‘ 
prec fe Opera Album for Piano. 15 
pieces. ; 
sthndard Organist. for 
pipe organ. 
Duet Hour. + 
Duets. 


We hope i 
take advantage of ts 


46 pieces 
An Album of Easy Piano 
that all Ervupe readers will 


liberal offer in 
of their own sub- 


ing in the renewa ir 0 : 
aes as well as subscriptions for 
BS et ‘ 7 ai aye 
I it musical friends. Part of the value 
a bscription consists in the 


an Evupe su ns tore ue 
is that liberal offers such as these. are 


Dy subscribers. 
ly to Ervpe su i at 
mew received | during January, 
shether subscriptions have expired or ngks 
will entitle the senders to take advantage 
w 2 


of this offer. 


New Year 
Premium 

To readers ¢ 
to devote a li 


Offers 
and friends who are willing 
ttle of their spare time to 
i their 
isiti sical people and getting 
ee rd foe THE LE rUDE, many ube 
aoe Ht valuable premiums are offered. 
ae oot these gifts are listed in the new 
Sone Catalog, a copy of which will be 
ees request. All of these rewards 
fe 


sent up time and energy 
rel] worth, the tin 

ae et to earn ,them. Only a few of 
nde 


expen be listed below. 


i can 
the premiums 
te ure } Frame—Non-Tarnish- 
able Metal, : 
ret frame, backed with 

dsome ornament. 
ets will prove @ hand : rf 
velvet Be eh and 41/4 inches wide ate 
Sis ai tion ; eight inches. high an hy 
ae Se ie, two: subscriptions. 
inche ere 
Trench 


olid metal 


Platinoid Pict 


Substantially, 


Mirrors. 
] that cannot rust, 
7 ust the gift to send 
oval shape, Just gins 7 
. vs who W go Over. Size 
ale Three subscriptions. 
inches. 


s 1f-Filling 
oe gold pen. 
imple and 
eriptions. 


Made of § 


oblong ° 
to the 


5 x 3% 


Fountain Pens. 
4 Self-filling attach- 
easy to operate. 


PACE ats. 
pe edingly neat and 
d design. About 4% inch 
c < _ Abou 
Four subseriptions. 


The Peerless Manicure Set. 
Consists of Nail File, Scissors, Cuticle 
Knife, Nail Cleaner, Buffer and Button 
Hook with handles of best quality imita- 
tion ivory; packed in satin lined roll. Five 
subscriptions. 


Mission Lamp. 

Frame of weathered oak, finished in 
mission effect. Shade is 14 inches square, 
fitted with genuine cathedral art glass. 
Made for electricity, gas or oil with neces- 
sary fittings. Sent by express or freight, 
collect. Seven subscriptions. 


Special Notices 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and 


| WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Good as new, C. G. Conn alto 
saxophone. L. Loughbridge, Givin, Towa. 


FOR SALE—Conservatory of Music with 
established clientele located in the West. An 
sient opportunity a wide awake Music 
cher wit all capital to establish him- 

Address M. J. M., care of Tur 
Ee 


es position, Con- 
ept postion as 


F. ¢ 


PIANO TREACHER des: 
servatory graduate, Will a 
vocal accompanist or orchest 
care of Tur Erupe. 

PIANO TUNER 
ployment in pi 
BL, P. 


and repairer wishes em- 
or music store, 


WANTE he v s nd music of two 
old songs called “The Ring My Mother Wore" 
and “Old Fashioned Photograph of Mother,” 
Any one having an old copy to sell address 
EC. Kellar, Covina, Cal. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


Rate 20c per word 


Manu- 
pondence 


nest native 

Complete 
Prompt delivery, express 
prepaid. ach instrument guaranteed. Self- 
instructor, $1. W. M. Devine, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Child’s Own Book 
of : 


Great Musicians 


A splendid series of use- 
ful books for little folks 


BY THOMAS TAPPER 


BACH-HANDEL-SCHUBERT-SCHUMANN 
BEETHOVEN-MOZART-MENDELSSOHN 
CHOPIN 


These biographical “play-study” 
books ate designed for children 
at that age when they love to cut 
out pictures. There are no illus- 
trations in the books, but black 
spaces are left for illustrations. 
The ‘accompanying pictures are 
printed"on a large sheet to be 
cut out and pasted in the book. 
After writing in certain ques- 
tions the child binds his own 
book with a cord provided for 
that purpose. All who have used 
these books are delighted with 
them. 


Single Biographies, 15 cents each 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GREATEST EFFORT IN 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 


-GROVE’S 
DICTIONARY 


MUSIC 
MUSICIANS 


Five Large Volumes Bound in Red 
Cloth and Gold. Price, $25.00 


THE KEYSTONE OF EVERY 
MUSICAL LIBRARY 


Now issued in America exclu- 


sively by Theo. Presser Co. 

This is the latest revised and 
enlarged edition of Sir George 
Grove’s masterpiece of musical 
scholarship. There are 4,000 
pages and over 5,000,000 words 
from great authorities upon all 
phases of musical learning. The 
books are liberally illustrated 
with cuts, half-tones and notation 
examples. Thousands of subjects 
are discussed: Biography, His- 
tory, Musical Science, Theory, 
Musical Industries, Instrumenta- 
tion, Aisthetics, Musical Terms, 
etc., etc. The work is the most 
notable musical compendium in 
any language. 

See these splendid musical 
books in your own home. What 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
to General Information the 
Grove Dictionary is to Music. 
There is no better Musical Refer- 
ence Library at any price in any 
language. Unabridged in any 
way. 


THE EARLY EDITIONS 
SOLD FOR $25.00 


This greatly enlarged 
latest edition costs 


only $15.00 


Notwithstanding the low price 
made for cash we have decided to 
accept orders subjeet to payment 
within 12 months. Write for terms. 

The set is also given as a premium 
for the sending of 15 subscriptions 
to Tae Erupe at $1.50 each. 


REMEMBER 
THE HOUSE OF THEO. PRE 
STANDS BEHIND THIS TRA 
IN EVERY Way. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Sole Agents 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


co. 
PION 
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The Christmas Knight 


Kyecut RuprecuT is a merry, noisy 
fellow who helps Santa Claus when he 
is very busy; he harnesses the reindeers 
and does the driving; he opens windows 
and crawls down chimneys; he is so spry 
that good old Santa Claus can not do 
without him. Knecht Ruprecht, or Knight 
Rupert, gives présents to obedient chil- 
dren; sometimes, he forgets those who 
are not obedient,and then Santa Claus 
scolds, because Santa gives to every child 
good and bad. 


A Good Piece to Learn for Christmas Day 

Robert Schumann has written a little 
piece about Knecht Ruprecht,—it is in 
the Album for the Young, Op. 68. You 
can not fail to find it, and it is a good 
piece to learn for Christmas day. In the 
first eight measures, you hear Knight Ru- 
pert bustling around getting the harness 
on and the toys in the sleigh. Rupert calls 
these “Santa Claus’ calling cards,” and 
he has many of them,—oh, just bushels 
of lovely calling cards, Then rumble— 
tumble goes the sleigh, and pat—pat—pat 
go the hoofs of the reindeer; then bump 
—bump—bump over the frozen ground. 
Hurry-scurry, up hill and down into the 
valleys, just a tiny moment of a pause, 
and then it commences all over again, 
only here and there a pause for Rupert 
to dash into a cottage with an arm-load 
of toys. Hush! “Tranquillo,’ says the 
music here; they must be very quiet, for 
John and Ruth and Elmer are sitting up 
to catch good old Santa. But, who has 
ever been able to catch the young Knight 
Rupert, who is as agile as a cat and as 
quiet as a mouse. See, he enters the 
house by the window, and Santa follows 
on tip-toe. There stands a glittering 
Christmas tree and the lights shine 
brightly. Santa’s voice rumbles in alarm 


“What is this I see! What is this I see!” 


(Measures 33 to 36). Santa is not used 
to bright lights and besides he is sus- 
picious. The Knight is satisified that all 
is well (Measure 37), and he goes to 
work; someone has told him that John 
and Ruth and Elmer fell asleep an hour 
ago, so why should Santa worry; and why 
indeed should he worry! Tip-toe, tip-toe 
they go from mantle to tree, and then 


from stockings to sleigh and back 
again. See the tracks in the snow. 
Knight Rupert sees the time,—mid- 


night! Quick, time flies back again to 
Tempo I; and rumble—rumble—rumble— 
rumble, and pat—pat—pat—pat, away 
goes the sleigh over the snow, bump— 
bump—bump! Twigs snap, branches crack, 
the moon risés, the owl hoots. Oh, what 
a merry fellow is the young Knight Rup- 
ert! Can't you just see him laughing 
“Merry Christmas, Little Folks!” at 


everyone he sees. 
J. S. W, 


My New Year's Resolve is, practice 
every moment of my practice period as 
though it was the most important part of 
the day—to make every second a step 


ahead. 


Bright Ideas for Little Folks 


and Their Teachers 


“Children must learn to creepe ere they can learne to goe.”"—HEYWOOD (1565) 


‘ 


Music and Picture Post-Cards 


By Gertrude M. Greenhalgh 


I HAyE found that my pupils gain in 
expression if their interest is aroused by 
pictures indicating the mood of the piece 
and the source of the composer's inspira- 
tion. For this purpose picture postals, 
which are now so easily obtained, are 
most convenient. As so many of our 
composers have been highly influenced by 
Mother Nature we need not look far to 
find suitable examples, of which the fol-- 
lowing are but a hint:— 

Farewell to the Alps. Bohm. Show a 
picture of the Matterhorn. Its beauty 


and grandetir never fail to arouse 
interest. , 
Tarantelles. Picture an Italian scene, 


the venomous spider lurking in a bunch 
of bananas, the frantic dance by a long 
chain of dancers, including the person 
bitten, such a dance being believed an 
antidote for the bite of the spider. 
Barcarolles. Show a picture of Venice, 


and describe the song of the gondoliers 
as they row their graceful boats along 
the canals by night. 

Loch Lomond. (Song.) Show a 
picture of the place, and endeavor to get 
the spirit of the Scottish Highlands. 

Spanish Dance. Scene of the Alhambra. 
Dancing girls dressed in bright colors 
with spangles and and tambourines. 

Rustle of Spring, Sinding. Norwegian 
scene. Spring gently thawing the rivers 
until they come tumbling down the 
mountains and through the fiords in their 
mad rush to the sea. 

Chanson Russe, Smith. Picture Russia, 
with its vast cheerless plains, its exiles, 
its deep repressed melancholy. 

Angelus. Bohm (also Liszt). 
Millet’s painting of the same name. 

Many more might be indicated, but 
these are sufficient to show how music 
may tell a story or picture an emotion, 


Show 


The Early Trials 


In reading the lives of Bach, Beet- 
hovyen, Wagner, in fact of nearly all the 
greatest composers, as well as of many 
of the greatest executive artists, we are 
struck by thé fact that they all passed 
through a more or less protracted period 
of privation, suffering and lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of their con- 
temporaries. (The only prominent ex- 
ception that we can recall is that of 
Merdelssohn.) 

Tt is quite probable that this fact is 
not a mere coincidence, but foinded on 


of Great Artists 


a fundamental law, which was long ago 
recognized by some of the greatest sages, 
Mencius, living in China about B. C. 100, 
wrote: 

“When Heaven is about to confer a 
great office on any man it first exercises 
his mind with suffering. It exposes his 
body to hunger and subjects him to ex- 
treme poverty. It confounds his under- 
takings. By all these methods it stim- 
ulates his mind, hardens his nature and 
supplies his incompetencies.”—Kaou Tsze, 
KY, 2: 


The old elephant bas to wor 


the rest of the time he stands 
and eating hay. In India he 
one is seen about to deliyer a 
to have an elephant walk up 
a plano on his back? 


HOW THEY MOVE PIANOS IN INDIA. 


‘k for his living in India, In 
America he performs twice a day in the cireos and duting 


in his stall munching peanuts 
is a beast of burden. Here 
piano. Wouldn't it be tinny 
to your house some day with 


Alphabetical List of Practice 
Hints 


By Jo-Shipley Watson 


A—Aim straight, play straight, 
B—Breathe deeply, chin up. 
eal aloud, keep on counting. 

—Depend upon sound, not sight. 
E—Energize. 

F—Finger memory alone is not to be too 
far trusted. 

G—Get a right start. 

H—Haziness is often nothing more than 
laziness. 

I—Interruptions are fatal, 

Fe this down—Play for the family. 

“—Anow first what you are to play be- 
e _ fore you play it. 

—Lighten mother’s worries by having a 
ae fixed practise hour, 
M—Metronomes were made for you to 

use. 

ee ‘| 
Gan oalete kills the finest talent. 
~—vercome shyness, Say, “I can.” “I 

will.” ; 
Go preparedness is never wasted. 
a ial is better than quantity. 

andom practise means risky public 
ame performance. i 

—Silence is golden even in music, so 
mn me the rests, 

= ote away from the piano 

worth a term of | 
U_ fe) iessons. 
Use your head first and your fingers 
¥ maul follow, 

—Very slow practise is the discipline 
ae Gene need most, 

—V inet patience, nothing worth while 
Se we Win your music! 

nee of our practise periods would 
Se many of us to shudder. 


Y—You can li 
ive u i if 
i _you try. P to this alphabet 1 


2—Zig-zagey practise 


where it 
began, 


ends 


A Doll Program for Little 
Girls 


By Mildred Jennings 
Nover ve GAT A 
teacher ae mM recital programs for 
lo has a class made up of be 


ginners, or 
" r 
to find, nearly so, are few and hard 


The following is a vel 
gram made up of “ ‘ 
you have older and + 
also to appe 
gram can be 
Or the first 


ry attractive pro- 
Dolly” numbers... ! 
More advanced pupils 
ar on the program, the pro- 
divided, and the second part, 
> if you desire, may be called 
A Doll’s Musical Party 


Tr : 
aes numbers, any of which 
ained from a good music 


Here a 
can be 
dealer : 
Dei oow and the Jumping-Jack.—Lynes: 

Y—Willtums, 
: Aust Crosby Adams. 


‘sons.— Hall, 


witt. 
; Tena 
he oy ae 8 .—Franck, 
sky? Poly’s Panerai Mare tgehatkow 


, The Progressiy, 
So far ag to 
dressed, as fay 


© teacher may even 8° 
have dolls appropriately 
ors, 


— 


What Shall I Teach in the Fourth Grade? 


A SERIAL ADVERTISEMENT j 
MATERIAL SUITABLE FOR FOURTH GRADE ::° WATCH FOR NEXT MONTH’S INSTALLMENT 


Arranged in Progressive Order 
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Rs Pebia foc. pee 330 Making the Fourth 1236 
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4 ae beginning. For instance the follow- 7288 
iS SEMI-CLASSIC ing extract from Koel aaa) Sloe aha Se) 075 
K9 . Mi two characteris' ECTIONS 
5 11558 Sertorig, A. Rondo 3 eran eg rans ond fins further eee ONS ee 
’s 931 Gries, EL study of syncopation. | Fassages. mae ard Compositions for the 
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3 ¢ ‘ieated than f > Vol. IV i 
ig 12, N comp d should be avoided. Piano. Vol. IV, Grade 4.50 
{3} 9264 Merikanto, fifth Grade and shot Standard Third and Fourth ie 
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‘| Evening gee 
M3] «9482 Poldini, E om Sas St 150 
5 , = Modern Student. 
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i National Dance Modern Dance Album 150 
Ielygeoes, Schutt, E. Detite - CIERERIREGRE Say 00 
Bossa schon tithe “X.| Barear lle. 20 a The Two Pianists. ou 
ie Op. 62, No. 45-8 Stim t this grade should have suf- Mendeeon, : ; 
fe] 3442 Jensen, A. The Mill. 35 oid to take pleasure in out Words . 1.00 
s 17 140 mreeccitals. Encourage them Hondel Album oh 
is 40 home ft to play in public. é Bach Album ......., 50 
ig No. 7.+-+ y _When you write us to send you particu- STUDIES AND EXERCISES 
q Mignon. 60 4 Tare about our “On Sale’ syste tt of 3245 Mathews, Standard | Graded 
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Programs of 


Recent Pupils’ Recitals 


Pupils of Mrs. _C, P. Cole. 

“Martha,” Flotow-Krug; Folded Wings, 
Forman; Fairy Hunt, Porter; Valse No. 2, 
Durand; Kuiawiak (violin), Wieniawski; 
Bagatelle, Scharwenka; Spring, Grieg; What 
the Forest Brook Babbles, Poldini. 


Pupils of Mary P. Bickford. 

Maypole Dance, In the Gondola (4 hds.), 
rtorio; Frolic of the Lambs, Engelmann 4 
Miniature Waltz, F. R. Webb; Skylark, Bohe- 
mian Dance, Matthews; Swing Song, Rene L. 
tecker: Gypsy Life (4 hds.), Theo. Kullak; 
Little Cradle Song (4 hds.), Sartorio; The 
Puppet Show, F. R. Webb; Pink Domino 
Waltz, Pierre Renard; Playtime, Steinheimer ; 
Katydids, R. E. DeReef; Arrival of the 
Guests, from ‘‘Masked Garden Festival” (4 
hds.), Ludwig Schytte. z 


Pupils of Miss Ethel Stickley. 

Polonaise in A (8 hds.), Chopin: Ricordatt, 
Gottschalk; Witches’ Dance, MacDowell; 
Kamennoi-Ostrow, Rubinstein; The’ Chase, 
Rheinberger; Impromptu, Chopin; Concert 
Polonaise, Op. 11, Hahn; _Will-o’the-wisp, 
Adolf Jensen; Souvenir, Drdla; To Spring, 
Edward Grieg; “If I were a Bird,” A. Hen- 
selt; Two Larks, Th. Leschetizky. 


Pupils of Stephen Commern. 

Concert Polonaise (S hds.), Engelmann; 
“Romeo and Juliette’ Fantasie (violin), 
Alard: Rondo Brillant, Weber; “Belisario 
Fan a” (4 hds.), Donizetti-Goria 
Concerto (violin), DeBeriot; Prelude, Op. 3, 
No. 2, Rachmaninoff; Sextette from “Lucia,” 
for Left Hand Alone, Leschetizky ; Air for @ 
String (violin), Bach, 


Pupils of Madeleine Crozer. 
Birthday Mareh (4 hds.), Krentzlin; I Be- 
gin Watts, ly; Dotty Dimples (4' hds 
:;_ Rain Patter, Rogers; In the Holidays 
S. Mueller; The Jolly Huntsman, 
th Clrild's Song, Behr; May Morn- 
ing, Rogers ; Plantation Dance, No. 3 (4 hds.), 
Smith; Feu Pollet, Jungman; Good Night (4 
hds.), Paul Hiller. 


Pupils of Anna V, Staley. 

Bird's Morning Song, 
“Don Juan,” Mozar ry Elf, Spauld- 
ing-; By the Fire Fearis + Con 
Amore, Beaumont LL’ Avalanche, Heller; 
Minuet in G@ (4 hds.), Beethoven; La lon- 
taine, Bohm; Meditation, Morrison; Love 
Dreams, Brown; La Zingara, Bohm; Marche 
Lyrique (6 hds.), Kélling, 


Streabbog: Minuet 


Pupils of George G. Lewis, 
Concerto, Minor, Grieg; Nocturne, Op 
87, No. 2) Chopin; ’ Sonata’ Tragica, Mac. 
Scherzo, C Sharp Minor, Chopin: 
ation, MacDowell; Northern Lights, 


Improv 


Torjussen ; Polonaise, E Major, Liszt ; Sonata, 
D Major, Mozart; Hungarian Fantasie (3 


pianos), Liszt. 


Unsolicited Praise 


Tun Standard Brilliant Album is one of 
the most instructive and entertaining volumes 
I have ever used. It should be in the library 
of every teacher and pupil.—Mary M. Bowrnk, 
West Virginia. 


THE Harmony Book is excellent for teach. 
ing elementary harmony in class wo: Tam 
delighted with it-—Mnrs. Mary Rac.esvoy 
Nebraska. " 


Am delighted with Studies for Lejt Ha 
Alone, by A. Sartorio, Op. 1108, Bach wae 
ber is’a perfect gem, thereby making interest. 
ing study of much-needed work.—Latra §, 
REDMAN, 


Major and Minor Studies and Evercixes, by 
©, Kolling, is a very valuable addition tothe 
work of pupils, who will benefit by such exer. 
cises, as the forms ave not dificult, but re. 
quire painstaking practice and close attention 
which cannot: fail to improve the pupil inf 
reading, time and rhythm as well as accuracy 
of scales—Vrsva Woobwarnb, Lowa, Gs 


by Orem, very comprehensive and a most ex. 
cellent book for beginners—Miss Terry 
Moone, Mississippi. 


On 's Harmony Book is a great hoa 
beginners. It is thorough and not so a batruse 
as to puzzle or tire the siudent.—Ans, A. Mt 
Manaty, New York, SS 


I Finp the Harmony Book for Beginners 


THE Landon Organ Melodies is just what 


T need hurch organist, The pieces ay 
with sp of the average organist ang 
cburch, ‘The length of the numbers is ‘nn 


other admirable quality. T am using eve: 
piece in the collection and wish there would 
soon be an book like it—M. Tresw 
KLINE, Pennsylvania. ‘ ONE 


Orem's Harmony Book for Begi ns 
In advance of any clementary text bool oite 
which T am acquainted upon that subject 
The clear explanations and opportunity) for 
all necessary written work to be placed in 
the boo are of great advantage to students, 
—Hpwin A, Gowsy, Indiana, " 
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SPECIAL OFFER—FOUR REAL SUCCESSES 
GEMS OF PIANO MUSIC - 


A splendid opportunity to secure four of our very popular piano pieces at a special price. Until March 1, we 


will send any one of the four for 15 cents, cash, postpaid, or all four pieces. for 50 cents, cash, postpaid. 
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Try these over. We have many more such gems in Sup 
Any of our Publications sent freely for examinatio 
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~=————"~oRK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS £18 _ 
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w YOR , ; 
2 NE g5th St.» New York City a RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director eo y 
Z QB Central Park West, coe d Unsurpassed beauty of scene facing Central Park, Z 
g Our ne buildings give us the most eaten 2 which is the finest location in New York City, y 
Z ieee a at evened to Music and the Great Virtuoso; Liszt's Greatest Pupil. Voice—Ralfe Leech Sterner, Celebrated Vocal Teacher.  Violin—Clarence ZA, 
Z alia Arthur Friedheims or vininie® Harriette Brower, Harold A. Fix, S. Reid Spencer, Frank Howard Warner, Blanche Mabelle Kelley. 

i f ji Violinist. 
| A) eu Royer, the ie OPER CHAPERONAGE.’ OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. PUPILS MAYENTER ANY DAY. TWO PUBLIC CONCERTS EVERY 
g = iby BUILDINGS AND eR PRACTICING, ETC., ON APPLICATION. SEND FOR BOOKLET AND BOOK OF VIEWS, 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 44 W. 12th St- New York 
ty. 


VIOLIN SCHOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL UXAiSNAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 
FFERS Teaching Positions, 


leges, Conservatories, S¢ 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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THESE TEACHERS ADVERTISING 
THER PAGES OF THIS ISSUE 


VOCAL TEACHERS 


| WALTER L. ROGERT, 114 W. 72nd St., New York City. 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, 331 West End Ave., New 


York C1 


Conn, 


ORGAN SCHOOLS 


Ovide Musin, 51 W. 76th St., New York Clty 
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Schools and Colleg VEZ? 


NEW YORK 


GOETSCHIUS’ 
SYSTEM OF HARMONY 


COUNTERPOINT AND COMPOSITION 
taught through mail by 


E. KILENYI, M.A. 
20 E. 90th Street New York City 
Endorsed by DR. Goerscutus. Individual attention, 


Mme. Caroll Budham Preyer 


Teacher of Famous Opera and 
Concert wingers tf 
lacing to artistic finishi rT 
OPERA, CONCERT. AND. ORATORIO 


Authorized exponent of Marches! and Lamperti Methods 
Studio, 27 West 67th Street, New York City 


EASTERN 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC |. 


Offers a complete musical education and unique advan- 
tages for those who look forward to concert or educa- 
tional work. Graduates are ellgible to teach in the New 
York StatePublic Schools without State certificate, and 
the Conservatory maintains several companies in the 
Lyceum field. Allinstruments, singing, sanguages, paint- 
ing, dramaticart. Physical education. Commodious 
buildings, concert hall and dormitories. Resident and 
day students. Summer School, 5 courses. Terms mod. 
Catalog. . 4 
‘Address—The Registrar, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching, Graduates hold important posi- 

tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
Teachers’ Training Courses 


FAELTEN SYSTEM. Booklet 
CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 


EASTERN 


EASTERN 


. . . i ambhleeahichahon 

The National Conservatory of Music of America “"**ygsiirgy So" terto"® 

Incorporated in 1885 and Chartered in 1891 by Special Act of Co . Ad. Sec., 126-128 W. 79th Street, 
(Jeannette M. Thurber, Founder and President) NEW YORK CITY 


DU- 
Sth Rat Take a few minutes to study the 


school announcements on these 
pages. Here are the best Colleges, 
Conservatories, Schools in 


America. 


Col- 
hools. 


4 The American Institute of Applied Music 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street New York City 


Complete courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music, Theoretical and Historical branches 
32nd Season—October 1, 1917. Send for circulars and catalogue | 4 


sa weace JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


BURROWES COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 


Kindergarten and Primary—Correspondence or Personal ' Instruction 
nacfl#Pex Papile—Satised Parents—Prosperous Teachers, Classes are doubled by use of this method 
en 
avo descriptive Iteruure seat on apalicacn's) KATHARINE BURROWES 
D. 178 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, or 
| Dept. D. 246 HIGHLAND AVE., HIGHLAND PARK, - - DETROIT, MICH. 
of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM °"%ecinsers 


Has over 1000 Teachers—Classes Larger Every Year—Teachers Earning $2500, $3000 and $4000 
a Year with the Dunning Work Alone—Why is This ? 


Because its standard has never been equaled or such phenomenal results obtained 
by any other plan for teaching beginners. 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING NORMAL CLASS FOR TEACHERS, New York City. 


Mrs. Addy Yeargain Hall, Normal Classes, Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 17th. Address Musical Art 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, Normal Class, Shreveport, La., Dec. 3, 1917. Washington, D. C., July 15th, 
1918, Address Marshall, Texas. 
Mrs. Anna Craig Bates, Normal Class, San Antonio. Address 3303 Coke St., Dallas, Texas, 
Me Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Normal Class, Jan. 7th, 1918. Address Bush Temple. Dallas, 
exas. 
Miss Nettie Beth Davis, Normal Class, Whitman University, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Mrs. Harry A. Prentice, Normal Class, New York City. Address 78 W. 103d St., N.Y. City. 
Miss Clara Winters, Normal Classes, Feb. 4th, 1918. Address Wichita College of Music, Wichita, 
ansas. 
Mrs. Carrie Munger Long, Normal Classes, June 5th, 1918, Birmingham, Ala. Address 812 W. 7th 
St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Mrs. Jeanette A. Fuller, Normal Classes, Feb. Ist, 1918. Rochester, N.Y. Address 50 Erion 
Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, Normal Classes, Dallas, Texas, Jan, 7, 1918. Address 5011 Worth 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Full information and booklet of Foreign and American endorsers. 


OF THE CITY OF 
USIC AL ART NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 
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you wish to study 
Harmony 


Results tell 
19 reasons why the 
“Tek” excels the 
piano for practice 


—— 


to you if 
ance Tneory or 


Piano, 
The “Tek”’ 


Send for Literature and ‘Tek’? Catalog 
en! 


A. M. VIRGIL, President 
vet 68th Street NEW YORK 


8 West 40th St., New York City 


Hosts of Students Planning Summer Courses Now 
Send your announcement for March issue of Tur ETUDE at once to 


It pays t advertise. Tue EruDE Advertising Department 


: Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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hi oa 
Sas ana Colleges mex Schools and Colleges 


CHICAGO ae DETROIT 


COLUMBIA Jj tnese reacuers apvertisine |G 


SCHOOL OF ON OTHER PAGES OF THIS ISSUE DETROITita sae eos 


MUSIC VOCAL TEACHERS CONSERVATORY of Fata 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director MIDDLE WESTERN fe 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


D. A. CLIPPINGER, 1208 Kimball Hall, Chicago in the West 
A school for the serious study of music. Faculty of 75 


eminent teachers ‘nnd artists. Courses in Piano. Theory, 
Voice, Violin, Public School Music Methods, Teachers" Nor: 
mal Balning” Also many npecal classe 

‘his School.confera Diplomas and Degrees by authority of 
the State of'lilincia. > ici +4 
Many freo advantages, Weekly Orchestra rehearsals con- 
ducted by Students under observation of Orchestra expert, 
Weekly Chorus rehearsals. Students assisted to positions 
thru schoo! mployment bureau. Yerr book on ‘request. 


Louise Burton 
SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts, Ora- 
torios and Costume Recitals. 
Pupils accepted. Address forbulle+ 
tin 800 Lyon é& Healy Bldg.,Wae 
bash & Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE 
ia OF MUSIC se 


All branches of music taught. Ex- 
ic Art, Dancing. 

cdals. Reci- 

ree catalog. 


(Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin,Organ, 
‘Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 


What School? 
What Conservatory? 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIG 
Box 73 609 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Address; 
ESTHER HARRIS, President 
Dept. 23, 1234 Kimball Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Maurice Rosenfeld : Centralizing 
<i>. 


Thousands of students and parents know 
that the proper decision of this question 
may make or ruin a career. The Etude For detailed 
school advertisements represent the Serornat 
progressive institutions of the country. : 

What better guide could you have? 


a ne Sola = Ag Sc hool of 


Musial Director Chieago Musica ARS ° 
cote rere area Ue Music 
Address Dept.E.1327 Kimball Hall HN Gertrude Radle-Paradis 
b) CHICAGO, ILL. President 


Centralizing School of Acting THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Departments: Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, “Strongest Faculty in the Middle West? 
Violoncello, Expression. Send for Booklet. Students May Enter at_Any Time A Sch a0L which offers every adv. 
musical education. Corps of ov 
Box 26, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. For catalogue and full information ee 


CHICAGO, ILL. H. B. MANVILLE, Business Mgr. ;: #} 0: -1117-21 Woodward Ave: 


ST.LOUIS and MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


{MSWondwardAve, 
Detroit, Mich, 


age incidental to a broad 
50 artist teachers. 


Constructive, Reliable and Penetrative 


Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony, Composition, Or- ingen Inner-Feellng, Reasons 

ox i ing and Drills through Bar, Bye and 
a ES ae wer ee Touch makes the performer secure 
colin eis th ead REN and estiblishes abandon that is Invaluable 
No Training School sup- for public performunces. 


_ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ites htenoticray tr ggolls “Attention is the Mother of Memory, and In- 

Fonsher Create inh Pr a cea ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 

| mns und Degrees. De: He QM Ny 8 both the Mother and her a ° = 
Dormitory necommodutions. Grandinoth josmen CooK. 60-62 Eleventh Street, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
50 ARTIST TEACHERS —_Year Book Free on Request 


Cluss nud individun! lessous for Teachersy 
Mothers aud Students. 
Fourteen Guides for Memorizing, $10.00 
‘These sre in progressive order for the use of 
teachers,  Tuformation free. 
Address 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music School 
Incorporated and Accredited 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Unrivated free advantages. 


John J. Hattstaedt 

President and Founder WALTON PYRE 
: SCHOOL OF ACTING 
XPRESSION—Singe Training, Public Reading. 
Thirty-s Session, Students may 

enter at any time, 

CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


imball Hall, Chicago, III. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


F E. R. KROEGER, Director 
LL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
IARMONY BY CORRESPONDENCE 


_ SEND FOR CATALOG 
Musical Art Building 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY Special Low Rates for Beginners 


end for |, h 
One of the oldest and best Music Schools ih the United States or handsome Catalogue to the 


Etude advertising is the open 
door to musical opportunity 


WHO CAN QUALIFY FOR 


BS SO, ee a ee 
Private Teachers Associate Faculty Membership 


in the WESTERN CONSERVATORY may offer their pupils recular CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES 


{ 
| 

if 

| 

BROS. EPSTEIN 
| AT HOME with Certificate, Catalog, etc., instead of merely “giving lessons,” and then “more lessons.” 

i 

i 

i 

| 


4525 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo- 


‘Address Pres. E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


OLLEGE ») a 
ety ceaenent eae |] HUNTINGTON COLLEGE CONSERVATORY REX ARLINGTON, Director 


(Affiliated with the Wes TIN - INDIANA 
An instttutton devoted to high-class instruction toon HUNTINGTON 
HH 3 es, Suppiles Teachers STRONG FACULTY :: THOROUG' 
| l mn I 8, Ful rmitory Accommodations. METHODS 


pit Chicago) 
‘anches of music, Send 

: - Send for catalog. 

+: EXCELLENT BOARDING FACILITIES 


ere 880 8. Michi; i Ulde., Next_to Blackstone Hotel). 


Youare Proud of Your School 


Pride in the school is one of its 
greatest assets, 


MODERN 
HARMONY 


Men such as 
Scriabine, De- 
bussy, Ravel, 
Reger, Scott 
and many 
others are using 
harmonic com- 
binations never 
Fieger a before known. 

heir Principles have been system= 
atized and can now be taught 
after the student has mastered the 
methods of the class composers. 


All theoretical aubjects taught by 
correspondence 


F.L. Willgoose, Mus. Bae. (Durham, Eng.) 
854 Dundas 8t., London, Canada 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Address LYNN B: DANA, President 


You want others to know about the 
successful work you are conducting, 
What is your School worth? It is worth 
the value of your buildings and plant 
plus the reputation of your teachers. 
plus your good will. ; , 
Advertising won't make your buildings 
any more valuable, but it will add to 
your school reputation and to pride in 
the school—good will. * 

Therefore, advertising builds up one of 
your important assets and should be 
regarded as an investment rather tha 
an expense. 2 


Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


cau CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
Half a Century in the Front Rank of American Music Schools 


Faculty and Bauipment. Al Departments 
‘Opon Throughout the Summer 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 
Also Special Summer Course in 
% PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
SS a Tosation and surroundings ideat for summer study 
j a Por Catalogue and Circular Address 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, Dircctreés, Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, O. 


Ploaso mention THE BTUDH whon addressing our advortisors, 


| CINCINNATI. CONSERVATO! f MUSIC. EsTABLISHED 1867. 


Unsurpassed in 


Lot us send you the advertising Fates of 


THE ETUDE 


the moat far-reaching of all 
musical journals 
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SCHOOLS 
a a 


PROGRESSIVE PIANO SCHOOL 
AMERICAN “cae casas’ 
161 West T1st Street New York 


5 SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
ili Gilmore Ward Bryant, Dir. Est'd 1898. 
All Degrees Conferred. Durham, N. C, 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 


H. RAWLINS. Pianoforte Instruction 
B AK E R Tel. 3929, Lenox 
62 E. 77th St., New York 


CONVERSE COLLEGE: 


iLiti he attainment of a complete 
identi School of unparalleled Facilities for t 
pacy genial aad Dey musical education in all branches. 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and, in Classes) 


OTTOE, Composer, Teacher 
B A RT EL Beudlo: 426 Spring Avenns 
wood City, Pa. 


Conservatory Dept. OLAF 
B EE 6 HW 0 D JENSEN, Dean, Jenkintown, 
Pa, (20 min. of Philadelphia) 
Broad St. Conservatory of Muste 
C 0 M BS Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
133 8. Broad § lelphia, Pa, 
SYSTEM. Improved Musle Stydy for 
D U N N | N G beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.¥. 
OPERA SCHOOL. Voice training for Church 
FAB Bl Concert and Opera, 1628 Arch St, Phila, 
68 W. 82nd St., N. ¥. City. Circulars mailed, 
CHRISTIAAN — Composer-Violinist 
BR | ENS Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Suite 303, New York City 
Dr. 0. A., F.R. 0.0. F. A. G, 0. 
Theory ‘and Composition by 
Mail, MSS. revised. 212 Green- 
wood Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Mrs. M. B. Plano Instruction 
M 0 U LTO N Studio—Steruberg School 
10 8, 18th St. Philadelphia 
School of Muale and Arts 
W y RK Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
Central Park, W., & 95th St, N.Y. 


: FRANCIS. Concert Baritone and Teacher 
of Singing. Till Jan. 15, 1918 Singing 
somewhere in France. After Jan. 15, 
144 E. 62d St., New York. 
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Plano School 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 SPRUCE STREET 


Mislc department of the 
State Normal School, su- 
pervised and supported by 
the State of Pennsylvania, 
Equipment unsurpassed; 
faculty of unquestioned 
j standing; highest scholar- 
ship standards; musicai ed- 
ucation In Its fullest sense; | 
low cost. Supervisors 
course tor those intending 


; ts of Z 
The Faculty 1s composed of leading artis! to teach public schoot mu 
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CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
M R ICAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 


MRS. EVELYN, 
LS Concert Pianist and Teacher 
GARDEN CITY, KANSAS 


r ROY DAVID. Concert Planist—Teacher. 
Assistant to the late Binil Liebling. 
Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago 
Muntcal College. 52d yr. Leading School 
in America.Plano, Vocal, Violin, Organ, 
Theory,P.S M-6208,Mich,Ave. Chicago 
C | N C | NNATI Conservatory of Muale 
Estantisuen 1867. Mighland (ve, 
and Oak St. Cineinnatl, Ohio 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D | 1000 Students, 50 Teachers 
530 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
ANNA, Dean Three 
ROFF-BRYANT 2:2.cozs 
. College, Galesburg, Dl. 
Conservatory of Musle 
i Galesburg, Hiinois 
Catalog free Win. F. Bentley, Director 
BURRITT L, Pupil of Leschitizky, 
438 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles. 
Cal, (Saturdays) also. Greater 
Whittier College. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO. Degree Cer- 
0 REG ON tificates, Diploma Graduates, Mrs. L. H. 
Edwards, Director. Portland, Oregon 


ANNA M. Teachers’ Training Cl. 
T0 M | NSON Hand Devi. & Teach, Mat. fine 
Arts Bldg.,Chicago & Berwyn, lil. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


le to attend the Main School. at 

Arrangements made for the bowrding of out: 
{own pupils. School opened September 4th. For 
spectus, address 


CHARLTON LEWIS MURPHY, Managin: ‘ 
Sole Eastern representatives of the Ostrovsky 
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MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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VIRGIL * Plano School and Conservatory 
11 West 68th St. New York 
request. 4259 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE COURTRIGHT SYSTE 


M Oldest and most practical system- 
LILLIAN COURTRIGHT CARD 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
OOL. OF FINE ARTS 
THE FOREMOST, Pie SOUTH 


Mrs. CROSBY ADAMS 


Private and Class Teaching 


Musical Technique Interpretation 


Address: MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HE charm and mystery of ancient Spain have cast 
their spell over picturesque Havana, where balmy 
wheather banishes northern cold. 


Golf and tennis are an attraction at the country club and 
many motor to the Oriental Race Course or for surf bathing 


comforts a a ies during your stay in this fascinating 
ie Hitiq & traditions so gracefully blend with 


Other trips and cruises at attractive rates to Nassau- 
Bahamas, points in Cuba and Mexico. 
privileges. Write for illustrated folders and full information 
regarding rates, reservations and sailings. 


Ww York. & Cub LS.S.Co 
eee 


‘All Depts. F. Schwelkher, Director 
Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colorado 


W E STE R Institute of Music and Dramatic Art. 
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HAVANA, CUBA 


modern conveniences assure 
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Famous Old-Fashioned Songs in Puzzle Guise 


By SAM. LOYD 


Ten Prizes for Best Answers 


JOE ISNT AS SPRY 
AS HE USED 
To BE 


The puzzles this month deal with the titles of our 
favorite old-time songs—haunting melodies with which 
we are all familiar and of which we never tife. Each 
of the ten little sketches represents the full title of one 
song, 

What are they? 

PRIZES FOR THE CLEVER ONES 


Write your answers out on one side of a single sheet 
of paper and send by post not later than Jan. 15th, to 


THERE'S THE END 
OF THIS SUMMER'S crop 


© 

WO 
THE osTtyiG } 
» 2 METAL WITH 
MATHIN VEINS 
WOF SILVER 


SAM LOYD, Puzzle Editor, Tue Erunr, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna. r 

To each of the 10 persons who send the best answers 
to all of the puzzles, will be awarded a copy of the 
“Cyclopedia of 5,000 Puzzles, Games, Tricks and Con- 
undrums,” published at $5.00. 

By “Best” is meant, in the first place, absolute cor- 
rectness of answers. Then if minor points of merit 
must be taken into consideration in selecting the win- 
ners, neatness, clearness, etc., wili be deciding factors, 


Each of the 10 Pictures Represents the Name of a Famous Old Song. What are They? 


Mr. Loyd will examine al 
adjudications must be accepte 


x Answers to Operas i 
dhe Uneie Fats ™ te Dutchman; No. 3. 
(ag ys Nei 93,8 the ose 
Sev ill); No. 8 ‘hie ee of Seville (Barber of 
Madame Butterfly; N, terns Ge an No. % 


i letters received and his 
as final by all contestants. 


0. 10 


a 


LL PHONOGR 


Freedom in Choice of Records 


The Brunswick Plays ALL Records,-Thus Removing 
the Limitations of ONE-Record Instruments 


ONEnecord phonographs limit your selection. You 
must take only the selections offered by the one 
maker. Muratore, the Chicago Tenor, sings for Pathe. 


Brunswick 
Superiorities 


Plays ALL Records, in- 
cluding Pathe. 

All-wood sound chamber 
—better tone. 

Two reproducers, in- 
stantly interchangeable. 

Accurately timed auto- 
matic stop. 

Throst-way yolume con- 
trol. 

Extra capacity motor. 

Improved index files. 

Finer cabinet work. 

All phonographs in one. 

Costs less. 

Regular models. 

Prices $32.50 to $180. 

De Luxe model; 

Prices EE to $1500. 


Caruso, the Metropolitan 
Tenor, sings for another con- 
cern. And so it goes. Each 
star sings exclusively for but 
one record maker, 


No single concern offers 
them all. 


And so many phonograph 
owners have to give up their 
favorites — they must foreZo 
the new artistic successes—all 
but the owners of a Brunswick, 
This remarkable phonograph 
plays all records, whatever 
make. On this final type every 
singer is at your command— 
none are barred. 


You buy the records by the 
artist’s name, not that of the con- 
cern. This includes Pathe. 


Hear The Brunswick first. Note 
its superior tone. And all the latest 
features not found in any other 
phonograph, This is “All Phono- 
graphs in One.” 

A new musical treat awaits you 

—pleasures never 


offered before. 


The 
Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities 
of the United States, Mexico, 
France 


Building, 
Toronto 


+ 9 Saar aemcervnmne pesraeee 


Pot quickly 
your complexion 
has improved 


brings out the réa| 
beauty of the 


Many an otherwise attractive girl finds 
herself a “failure” because of a poor com- 
plexion. If your skin is not fresh, smooth 
and healthy, or has suffered from an unwise 
use of cosmetics, see if the daily use of 
Resinol Soap will not greatly improve it, 

Resinol Soap is nét only 
cleansing and softening, but its regular use 
helps nature give to the skin and hair that 
beauty of perfect health which it is impos- 
sible to imitate. Tendency to Pimples js 
lessened, redness and roughness disappear, 
and in a very short time the complexion 
usually becomes clear, fresh, and velvety, 


unusually 


CORY EN. ee 


skin 


estnol which 
hich physicians 
d scalp troubles, 
: » together 
freedom from irritating alkali, 
adapt Resinol mirably to the care 
of the hair, ath, and for a baby’s 
delicate skin. A week’s trial should suffice 
to make Resino] Soap your favorite, 


The soothing 
makes this pos 
this soap cont 
Prescribe wid 


Resino 
United $2 
to Dept, 19-B. 


Pis sold by all dru 
nd Canada. For 
Resinol Chemical 


throughout the 


size, free, write 


0., Baltimore, Md. 


